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Isthmian Steamship Lines 


General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices: 


Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Commerce Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND, O. 
Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO Marine Trust Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE 


From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 


Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. 


Direct Service Baltimore to Honolulu without transshipment. 


For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to General Offices, or to 


NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. 


E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom). 


rr 


To our manp old friends and to those 
whose friendship we hope to enjoy, we 
extend the greetings of the holiday 
season, with a sincere wish for pour 
continued prosperity and happiness. 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co. G. W. Sheldon & Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
PIER 2 NORTH RIVER, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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avif fSstand 
UPRIGHT 


in Automatic Files 


Every Tariff and Supplement stands up- 
right in natural reading position when 
Automatic Tariff Files are used. This cuts 
costs by saving expensive clerical time. 
Because of the V-expansion the entire 
front of every Tariff and Supplement is 
readable without removing it the file. 
One 4 drawer Automatic Tariff File 
will hold 7 feet of solid Tariffs. 
This unusual combination of easy refer- 
ence, complete visibility and enormous 
opedey: available only in the Automatic 
File, will speed up Tariff references 


The Automatic Line also includes counter- 
high Tariff files and convenient Tariff 
Desks. Send for a copy of the new Auto- 
matic Catalog. 


THE AUTOMATIC FILE 


& INDEX CO. 
General Sales Offices 
1322 Steger Building 
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a Greetings & 


As we look back over the past pear, we are moved 
_ fo a Deeper, More Sincere appreciation of our friends. 


We realise more and more each pear that it is our 
associations that make for happiness. We therefore 
like to feel that there is a spirit of friendship under- 
lying the business relations with our customers. 


At this joyous season we acknowledge our apprecia- 
tion of our friends with a word of cordial greeting 

and extend our sincere best wishes for a most happy 
and prosperous Pew Pear. 








G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Inc. 
J. A. Moore, Manager Richard D. Jones, Wéstérn Traffic Mgr. — 
Norfolk, Va. 1646 Transportation Bldg., Chicago _ 


Snowden Henry, Sup’t = ee 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 









Vol. 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 

G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. W. J. Bishop, Gen’l Mgr. 

17 State Street, New York. Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo; N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY - 











HAINof TIDEWATER TERMINALS) : 


ae and ALLIED INLAND WAREHOUSES _ 


HARVEY C.MILLER President 
W.B.MCKINNEY Secretary &Treasurer 


COMMERCIAL TRUST BLDG. PHILA. PA. 
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Speeding 


Your Shipments 


“The Engineer”’ 


O fearful element—neither snow, sleet, 
wind nor rain, can deter the Wabash 
engineer in the fulfillment of his trust 

in speeding your shipments swiftly and safely . 
to their destination. 


On him rests the responsibility of the 
successful operation of his locomotive even 
thru the most trying and adverse conditions. 


The engineer’s main objective, and the aim 
of all his labors, is getting his train, with 
your shipment thru ON TIME. 


In the steadfast performance of his duties, 
the engineer is one of the important factors 
in making Wabash Red Ball Freight service 
the quickest and most dependable of all. 


WABASH 
aRED BALL} 


A FAST FREIGHT 
SERVICE 


o 
om to 
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FREIGHT IS QUICKLY ON ITS WAY 
WHEN ROUTED VIA ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


Under the system of immediate dispatch used by electric railways in the territory 
shown below, little time is lost in making up or breaking up trains at terminals 
or junction points. Numerous small-unit trains help to make possible OVER- 
NIGHT FREIGHT SERVICE between stations separated by hundreds of miles. 


— INFORMATION GLADLY FURNISHED — 


Address L. E. Earlywine, Chairman, Central Electric Traffic Association, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., or any local traffic agent. 


 /Electric Freight Service 
800 5,000 





Points ,00O Miles 2 
a \ ) Uocnea Electric Traffic Association 
+ aw , 
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Ast Years of Reliable 
Carrier Service 


F°* forty-three years the Soo Line has been serving 
shippers to and from the great Northwest and West- 
ern Canada. These years of reliable service have earned 
for the Soo Line the reputation of being able to handle 
the most complicated consignments with speed and safety- 

The Soo Line is always at your service. Any one 
of the representatives listed below will gladly be of 
assistance to you in expediting your shipments to any 
point in the vast territory served by the Soo. 


To avoid delay, a for Canadian destinations must be accompanied by SHIPPERS’ 
EXPORT DE ION MADE IN TRIPLICATE. This document must be delivered to rail- 
road agent at initial point with the shipment and accompany same to Canadian port of entry. 


|. EDMONTON g SASKATCHEWAN . Ao) WS) 
BRITISH COLUMBIA “4. \wetaskiwing ; RY dan, “2, 
Gericke, 8 
a 


Duluth, Minn., 408 West Superior St. New York, N. Y., 1550 Woolworth St Mian iis Merchants 3. 
a ey est Su . New .) & oolwo . Pa . a- 
Indianapolis, Ind., 480 Merchants Bank Bldg. . tional Bonk : 
Chip . . Omaha, Neb., 725-26 W. 0. W. Bldg. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Cn ws Falls, Wis. Kansas City, Mo., 723 Walnut St. Passaic, N. J., 250 Bloomfield Ave. Seattle, Wash., 5564 Stuart Bldg. 
Clovelnna’ 0., 709 Traction . Los Angeles, Cal., 530 Van Nuys Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa., Room 914 Fidelity- Spokane, Wash., 1015 Old Nat’l Bank 
Dale, O., 915 Union Trust . Memphis, Tenn., Porter . Phila. Trust Bldg. Bldg. 
, Tex., 712 S. W. Life Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis., 68 East Wisconsin Pittebargh Pa. 1 Oliver Bldg. Superior, Wis. 

Detelt, Mich., 2248 First National A Portland, Me., 1012 Chapman Bldg. Tecoma, Wash., 1118 Pacific Ave, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 1001 Grand war Wisnieae, 

Rapids Trust Bldg, a 


Railway Exch. Man., 603-604 Lombard 


ve. y 
ae. Minn., Soo Line Bldg., Portland, Ore., 148-A Bro 
5th St. and Marquette Ave. St. » Mo., 


Louis, 
Neenah, Wis. Bldg 


ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT CARE OF S80O LINE 
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Use 


the port of 
Los Angeles as 
your outpost to 
the Antipodes 


Los Angeles Harbor is 


the water-way entrance to 
the Southern California 
market of over 3,000,000 
people. A branch here 
will not only afford an 
ideal outpost for Far 
Eastern business, but will 
open a new local market 


of inestimable wealth. 


If you are contemplaung 
the opening of a Western 


branch, you should in- 












vestigate this great 
strategic field before 
making your selec- 
tion. Complete in- 
formation will be for- 
warded to executives 


upon request. 





Here 1s a book of new facts 
and figures 


Shippers—Send for it! 


So you may know of the new time- 
saving services recently installed at 
Los Angeles Harbor, we have pre- 
pared a book full of photographs 
and facts which gives you the com- 
plete “picture” at a-glance. It will 
be sent, postpaid, to Executives and 
Traffic Managers. 


SHIP, . 
fH 


LOS ANGELES 
HARBOR 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR DEPARTMENT, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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“Medern Freight Transportation. 
Dependable Service 





ie every phase of fast freight and merchandising service, the Lackawanna has 
long maintained an exceptional and well-recognized reputation. 
Dependable operating schedules, a completeness of aa suited to all 
g 


classes of freight, ample and modern terminal and floating facilities for the port of 
New York—these and other factors are not only kept at a high state of efficiency rere 
but are constantly being improved and augmented at every angle. 

The new Lackawanna Terminal Warehouse, Inc., at Jersey City-Hoboken, N. J., CM A Pp 
in particular, ready for service March 1, 1930, eight stories in height, containing a A beautifully illustrated 
floor area of 1,182,000 square feet and conveniently located within four blocks of po ete Se 
the Holland Vehicular Tunnel and easy trucking distance of the Hoboken and New tap ent eegeee. 
York Ferries, will provide a new and important distribution center for the entire facilities as well ax pictur 
New York Metropolitan area. abate mand Brookiyi 

Write or inquire of any Lackawanna Agent about special freight problems. ay ye 


Lackawanna Agent. 


THE PIONEER IN FAST THROUGH MERCHANDISE SERVICE 


LACKAWAN NA 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 
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Mil wuracrunens 
in Kansas City 
reach 15 million 
people from /MKan- 
sas City at less 
transportation 
cost than from any 


other : 
BY RAIL 


_ 2 git 


ls epic COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF “COMMERCE 


kK A NSAS C ITY veniaiilialihmastes 


M I S S oO U R | 4 and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as a- 
9 ali 


surance of my interest, without obligation, of 


vi if tp course. 
3 
; 3,/ : 
Kansas City has 212 existing manufacturing op ore Y WA Bg Name ___ 
ties— —enenmedia iti es bough in large volume whi nbe 

made pr rofita ney haee which now are » bought in other y . 

markets. “The k Bs os sas City ——— ities’ tells § 

a fact story and will be sent without obligation. Kindly Jap 

use the coupon. vs 
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MASS. 


CORRUGATED 
BOX FACTORY 
AT NATICK 






CONN. 


CORRUGATED 2 


BOX FACTORY 


AT BRIDGEPORT 


<aane 


“HUIS i N 
Aa. pt a 
EE es “ 
; << 4 x y 
Rw —ee” 


HAVE BEEN 





CORRUGATED BOX FACTORIES 


of the 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 


and MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 


in Massachusetts and Connecticut 


NE of the latest additions to the large 
Container Corporation family is the Cor- 
rugated Paper Mills at Natick, Mass., well 
known throughout New England. The for- 
mer clientele of this modern plant are assured 
of the highest quality corrugated shipping 
containers and products under Container Cor- 
poration supervision and direction and its 
strategic location near Boston permits a satis- 
factory handling of all orders. 


Our corrugated plant at Bridgeport, Conn. 
was inaugurated at about the same time in 
1928 and is now — d to handle custom- 
ers’ requirements for dependable corrugated 
boxes in record time. 


Both the Natick and Bridgeport plants in- 
clude among their equipment the latest refine- 
ments in corrugated box manufacture which 
tend to reduce cost and increase quality. 


These plants serve the same general terri- 
tory—the New England States. 


OTHER FACTORIES AND MILLS 


at Chicago, Anderson, Ind., Kokomo, Ind., Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Circleville, O., Fairmont and Charleston, 
W. Va. and Philadelphia. 


FEATURED IN PREVIOUS 
INSERTS 








» We Are Anxious to Please 
Customers Through Service 
NDUSTRY in the United States speeds up each 


year. As progressive manufacturers reach out 
for new records in production and lower costs, 
quick service from suppliers becomes a necessity. 
In order to meet this a program we 
have built a strong chain of factories located 
in industrial centers and equipped to handle 
quickly all orders for corrugated or solid fibre 
products and boxboards. 

We recognize service as an effective builder of 
prestige and good will and through this chain 
of plants we are seriously striving to refine our 
service and please our customers. 

May we help you with your packing and 
shipping problems? Simply fill in and mail 
COUPON below. 


Some Industries Now Using Our Solid 


Fibre or Corrugated Boxes 


Shoes 
Breakfast Foods 


Furniture 
Stationery 


Bakery Goods 


Canners 


Building Material 

Sporting Goods 

Books and Maga- 
zines 

Toys 

Crockery 

Bottlers 

Fruit Packing 

Radio Goods 

Pictures 

Vegetable Growers 

Meat Packing 

Dairy Goods 

Soaps and Chips and 

ashing Powders 
Matches 


Lamps and Shades 
Tobacco—all forms 
Perfumery 
Paints and 
Varnishes 
Automotive 
Glassware 
Insecticides 
Rubber Goods 
Electrical Goods 
Men’s, Women's 
and Children’s 
Furnishings 
Millinery 
Confectionery 
Carpets and Rugs 


Proprietary 
Remedies 

Spices 

Foods—All Kinds 

Instruments 

Brooms, Brushes, 
Etc. 

Ceramics 

Leather Goods 

Doors 

Hardware 

Dry Cell Batteries 

Enamelware 

Filing Cabinets 

Electric Light 
Bulbs 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


and MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 


111 W. Washington Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


Six Mills—Twelve Factories—Capacity over 1200 tons per day 
RETURN COUPON 

ConTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

111 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please have one of your experts check our 
present packing and shipping methods—without obligating 
us—for the purpose of reducing our costs if possible. 


Name. 
Title 
Firm 
Address. 
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MS 


93 350 warehouses in Great Britain 


m, Midland & Scottish Railway of Great Britain 
“THE BEST WAY” 


EXPORTERS 


“Your own” Warehouse in England 


No matter what your exports may be—in what 
market you are operating—there is one of the 
350 LMS warehouses in the heart of that market. 
“Your own warehouse”—as advantageously situ- 
ated as though you had selected the site yourself. 


All rail connected—trucking and transfer charges 
are eliminated while LMS warehousing charges 
are as low as any in the country. 


Traffic Managers and Freight Forwarders should 
investigate at once the many advantages of “a 
the LMS chain of warehouses. Address any LM 
Freight Office in America. 


LMS Ry of G. B. LMS Ry of G. B. LMS Ry of G. B. 

(Jas. P. Robertson, Inc.), (Dyson Shipping Co., Inc.), (Oregon Forwarding Co.,Inc.), 
333 N. Michigan Ave., 311 California St., 912—Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Oregon. 
LMS Ry of G. B. LMS Ry. of G. B. 
(Irving H. Heller) (G. E. Baughman & Ce.), 
1204 Pierce Bldg., Seaboard Bank Bidg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Norfolk, Virginia. 


Storage in every industrial ad 
area London, Midland & Scottish Railway of G. B., 


milli Thomas A. Moffet, Freight Traffic Manager in America, 
Ten on feet of floor 1 Broadway, New York City. 


Beco: ° ° By , 
Eemnical and convenient LMS 


RAILWAY 


Great Britain 


r 
HN ty 


a i; oe sang |, [air 
AT tor -_ 
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A beautiful 
demonstration 
of the spirit 
of good will 
existing between 
men, is the 
exchange of 
greeting at Yule. 





4, 


* 
Southern Paciflg, Lines Officers and Staff 


Extend to their Friends 
best wishes for 


Chris 
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Southern Pacific 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

Repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

A traffic department in charge of a capable traffic 
man for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
tegulation from the rail carriers. 





COMMISSION APPOINTMENTS 


HE country is to be congratulated on the reappointment 

of Mr. Eastman as a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. There has been opposition to him, chiefly 
on account of his alleged fondness for mileage rates and 
government operation of the railroads. The former, of 
course, is a valid objection to him from the point of view 
of those who disagree with him, but it is not to be hoped 
that any man who serves on the Commission will be able to 
please everybody. The latter cannot hurt him as an efficient 
member of the regulating body, for the Commission has only 
to carry out the laws as written. He is able and hardwork- 
ing, with a large experience in the kind of matters he has 
to handle. 

So much cannot be said for Judge Jones, the other 
appointee, who will succeed Commissioner Taylor. We 
assume that he is an able and representative citizen with 
qualities of mind that will ultimately fit him for his new 
Position, but, so far as we know, he has no particular back- 
ground that especially qualifies him to serve on a body 
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charged with the regulation of transportation agencies. We 
trust he will acquire the necessary education quickly and will 
prove to be an addition to the Commission. It is as remark- 
able as it is sad that the President of the United States is 
unwilling or unable to find for appointment to such offices 
men who are especially fitted by training and experience 
for them. 


LAKES-TO-GULF WATERWAY 


E are printing this week an article by Stanley H. 

Smith, of our Washington staff, on the proposed deep 
waterway from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 
It is our purpose in that article to present merely a picture 
of what is proposed, with some of the arguments for it and 
objections to it. We do not mind saying, however, that, 
though our position with respect to inland waterway devel- 
opment is pretty well known and pretty firmly fixed, we 
regard this particular proposal with less disfavor than we 
accord to other similar ones. The reason for this is prac- 
tical and not based on principle. In principle, we think 
inland waterway development is not needed to the extent 
its advocates would have us believe, that its benefits are not 
as great as represented, and that—under present government 
policies—the resulting transportation is a subsidized service, 
because the part of the cost borne by the taxpayers is not 
reckoned in the cost of the service that must be paid for 
in rates for carrying merchandise. 

But the Illinois deep waterway, while not an exception 
is this respect, is an exception in some other respects. It is 
proposed as a means of enabling western commerce to get 
on an equal basis with commerce in the east, which now has 
access to the Pacific coast and other markets through the 
Panama Canal—a cheap water route from anywhere on the 
Atlantic seaboard—whereas, western commerce must first 
reach the seaboard by rail. We should prefer that this con- 
dition be equalized either by an increase in Panama Canal 
tolls or by permitting the transcontinental railroads to make 
fourth section rates to the Pacific coast, but,.since the former 
seems impossible and the latter has been denied and seems 
likely to continue to be denied, the Mississippi Valley cer- 
tainly has a good argument for a cheaper outlet. 

We do not think it sound economics that the entire nation 
should be charged in equal proportion to give the west this 
outlet, but neither do we think it sound economics that the 
entire nation should be taxed in equal proportion so that 
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gme may have an advantage from the Panama Canal at 
the expense of others. Two wrongs, we are told, do not 
make a right, but certainly one who is wronged and cannot 
have the wrong redressed has a peculiarly appealing argu- 
ment in favor of a little corresponding wrong for the other 


fellow. 


FICTITIOUS VALUATION 


HE attempt of certain radical senators to legalize, by 

resolution, the methods used by the Commission in find- 
ing the value of the railroad properties for rate-making 
purposes illustrates well the hazy ideas of some of our law- 
makers. Senator Howell, who offers the resolution, says a 
rate increase of half a billion dollars annually confronts 
us because of the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
0’Fallon case, which was to the effect that the Commission 
had not shown that it took reproduction cost into considera- 
tion in arriving at the valuation on which the adequate rate 
of return was computed. 

There is ground for believing that Congress could 
remedy this situation, for it was a part of the Supreme 
Court’s ruling that the Commission had not complied with 
the law providing that values shall be fixed in accordance 
with present costs, along with other considerations. But, 
even supposing that Congress may legally direct the Com- 
mission to use any method it prescribes in fixing valuation 
for rate-making purposes—regardless of what constitutes 
real value—the Howell resolution is still silly. 

In the first place, no one knows what valuation may be 
prescribed by the Commission in accordance with the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, for no one knows what degree 
of attention it may say it gave to reproduction cost or what 
degree of attention it may be compelled to give to that factor 
in any new valuation it may fix. In other words, no one 
knows how much valuation for rate-making purposes may 
be increased as a result of the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the O’Fallon case. 


In the second place, the railroads have evinced no tend- 
ency or desire to increase rates as a result of that decision. 
In fact, they have said that no increase was in contempla- 
tion, The reason for this is that the railroads—like others— 
realize that there are other elements than right involved in 
making rates and they probably would not think it expedient 
to increase rates radically even if their right to do so were 
established beyond question. So that Senator Howell is 
without justification for the picture he draws of what is 
about to happen as a result of the decision of the highest 
court with respect to railroad valuation. 

In the third place, even if there were to be a radical 
increase in valuation and the railroads were to attempt to 
tealize on it by increasing their rates, the method proposed 
by Senator Howell would not be the proper way to meet 
that situation. If, in the opinion of Congress, the rates pro- 
Posed by the railroads, to which they might be entitled under 
the present law and the ruling of the Commission that five 
and three-quarters per cent on their valuation is an adequate 
and proper revenue, were too high for the public good, the 
Way to keep the rates down would be, not to adopt a resolu- 
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tion prescribing a fictitious valuation so as to make the 
answer come out right, but merely to prescribe that the rate 
of return should be something less than five and three- 
quarters per cent. The Commission could do that itself with- 


out Congressional instruction. So that the situation with 
respect to the level of rates and the amount of revenue to 
which the railroads are entitled is well within the control 
of the rate-making authorities without resort to such wild- 
eyed methods of legislation as are proposed. But, of course, 
men like senators Howell and Brookhart would not permit 
an opportunity like this to pass without rising in their places 
and showing how bravely they go to battle for the rights of 
the dear “‘peepul” against the rapacious railroads. 

The question is a simple one of economics and should 
be settled, when the time comes, by simple methods. The 
time will not have come until the Commission makes known 
its new valuation in accordance with the decision of the 
Supreme Court and the railroads then make some move to 
get increased revenue under the new valuation. 





ARTIFICIAL COMPETITION 


PEAKING of “propaganda” for and against inland 

waterway development, there would seem to be either 
some collusion among advocates of such development or, at 
least, some clearing house to which their speeches go for 
editing or by which they are written. There is a striking 
resemblance amounting almost to identical language between 
parts of the speeches of the Secretary of War, on which we 
commented last week, and General Ashburn, chairman of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, which operates the gov- 
ernment barge lines on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers, 
part of which was also published last week. In almost iden- 
tical language the two men lay down the six essentials for 
successful barge line operation. This may or may not be 
coincidence and may or may not be important, but it is inter- 
esting. To be sure, Secretary Hurley says that, when these 
essentials have been realized, the government will turn the 
barge line over to private capital and General Ashburn does 
not go so far—he merely mentions them as things to be 
desired. 

We erred last week in saying that Secretary Hurley’s 
statement of the conditions under which the government 
barge line would be turned over to private capital was the 
first authoritative statement of that kind that had been made. 
We had forgotten that the Denison act declares the policy. 
of Congress in this respect. But Secretary Hurley’s “essen- 
tials” differ considerably from and contain additions to the 
provisions of the Denison act, and so, of course, do General 
Ashburn’s. The fact that they both differ so widely from 
the language of the law and yet are so similar to each 
other is another possible evidence of some central source of 
inspiration. 

General Ashburn’s speech was delivered before the 
Harvard School of Business Administration and while, for 
the most part, he treated his subject fairly as a commercial 
undertaking from the point of view of cooperation by all 
transportation agencies—rail, water, and motor—he did, in 
part, rather confuse some of the issues, and it is peculiarly 
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unfortunate that he should have done so before a body of 
young men, presumably largely ignorant of the subject, 
anxious for information, and looking to the speaker, as one 
fully informed and expert, for that information. For in- 
stance, in advocating railroad cooperation with the govern- 
ment barge lines he said: 


Suppose, now, that, through some means, there should be injected 
into the situation a new railroad running from St. Louis to Memphis, 
which, on account of its cheaper motive power, or some other reason, 
could well afford to carry freight from St. Louis to Memphis cheaper 
than any other road and consequently furnished such service more 
cheaply and took less for its services. Immediately the railroads 
leading from Chicago to St. Louis, in their intense rivalry, would 
endeavor to hitch up with this one railroad, the combination offering 
a cheaper haul from Chicago to Houston, with each line maintaining 
its own revenue. One of them would get this connection and the 
cheaper rates would go in. Would the other railroads let this business 
slip out of their hands? No, they would modify their divisions with 
their connections accordingly. We have injected the cheaper water 
route into the exis.ing rate structure precisely as a cheaper rail route 
would be injected, and we seek only what would be willingly given 
to us if we were a rail line instead of a water line. 


That sounds fine, but suppose that, in his hypothetical 
question, General Ashburn had injected into the equation, 
not merely “a new railroad running from St. Louis to 
Memphis,” able, on account of “cheaper motor power or 
some other reason,” to carry freight cheaper than any other 
road, but a railroad built and owned by the government and 
operated at lower rates than any other railroad could afford, 
because the burden of upkeep was sustained by the public 
through payment of taxes. Would the problem have ap- 
peared any different to the young men to whom it was 
submitted? Competition that stands on its own feet is one 
thing; it must be reckoned with and not condemned. Com- 
petition made possible and sustained by artificial means, 
especially by government aid—which means taxes paid by 
the public—is quite another. 


FREIGHT RATES AND TAXES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Senate has rejected a proposal by Senator McMaster, 
of South Dakota, that the Commission be directed to formulate 
a proposal applying one hundred million dollars to the reduc- 
tion of freight rates on wheat, cotton, other raw agricultural 
products and live stock. The proposal was offered as a sub- 
stitute for the administration’s income tax reduction measure. 
It was defeated by a vote of 60 to 12. 


Senator McMaster’s thought in offering his freight-rate-cut 
substitute for the $160,000,000 tax-reduction measure was that 
its adoption would do more toward stimulating business than 
tax reduction. He said his proposal would increase the pur- 
chasing power.of agricultural communities. 

Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, said Senator McMasters had 
offered “one little strong item as a substitute for this reduction 
of taxes that will help a little by reducing the farmers’ freight 
rates.” 

The Iowan launched into a discussion of the railroad prob- 
lem, asserting that the question of railroad rate regulation was 
not settled in this country. 

“We have the best business railroad proposition in all the 
world,” said he. “We ought to have the lowest rates in all the 
world, based on the volume of business. We have the highest 
rates in all the world, except as compared with a few little 
mountain countries where there is extreme cost in railroad 
construction. 

“We read in the newspapers that because the per ton-mile 
rate in the United States is lower than the per ton-mile rate 
in other countries, therefore we have lower rates than other 
countries have, but half of the expense of railroad freight rates 
is terminal expense. That is the way the railroads themselves 
figure it, that about one-half in our country is terminal expense. 

“TI made a comparison of our rates with German rates before 
the war, and I found that the terminal rates for the same serv- 
ice in the United States were more than the whole German 
rates, movement and all, because we have a longer average haul, 
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and therefore a lesser proportion is terminal cost. When that 
item is figured and given consideration, it gives us the highes 
railroad rates in all the world for the same service. 

“In order to sustain these rates, what have we done for the 
railroads? We gave them a bounty, a bonus, a subsidy of 158. 
000,000 acres of land;-we gave them four and a half states a; 
big as my state of Iowa; we gave them one-seventh of that 
princely domain itself. We levied taxes on towns and on town. 
ships, and we issued bonds on counties, and we raised ready 
money and built those roads, and after we built them they were 
owned down in New York. : 

“After a record like that, then after a record of coming 
in by law and fixing the value of the railroads, capitalizing 
even the gifts we made to them, and then directing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to give them a rate of return 
greater than the possibility of the American people to produce 
wealth—after doing all that is it not unreasonable, instead of 
this little political buncombe hullabaloo about reducing taxeg to 
improve business to take out of the taxes, as the amendment of 
the Senator from South Dakota proposes, at least $100,000,000 
of this money and reduce the farmer’s rates on farm products? 
I hope the amendment will be agreed to.” 

Senator Frazier, of North Dakota, supported the McMaster 
substitute. He said the farmers had been paying exorbitant 
freight rates for years. 

The senators who voted for the McMaster substitute were 
Blaine, of Wisconsin; Blease, of South Carolina; Brookhart, of 
Iowa; Frazier, of North Dakota; Harris, of Georgia; Heflin, of 
Alabama; Howell, of Nebraska; McMaster, of South Dakota; 
Norbeck, of South Dakota; Nye, of North Dakota; Sheppard, of 
Texas, and Smith, of South Carolina. 

Senator McMaster announced he would offer his proposal 
later as an amendment to the tax reduction bill and that that 
would not “Interfere with the rebating of $160,000,000 to some of 
the wreckers of stock values in Wall Street.” 

“It will not interfere with that a particle,” continued he, 
“but will say to the Interstate Commerce Commission that it 
shall propose to us a plan by which $100,000,000 may be used 
in the reduction of freight rates for agricultural products in 
the country. I hope that when the amendment is presented 
senators will have enough consideration for the farmers to 
adopt it.” 

The McMaster substitute for the tax reduction measure was 
as follows: 


That the Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby directed to 
formulate a proposal applying $100,000,000 to the reduction of freight 
rates on wheat, cotton, other raw agricultural products, and livestock. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is directed to pursue the fol- 
lowing plan in formulating such proposal: 

First—A reduction of 50 per cent of the freight rates on wheat, 
cotton, and other raw agricultural products from terminal market 
centers to seacoast cities. Such reductions to apply only on such 
commodities as are actually exported. 

Second—The balance of the $100,000,000 shall be applied to the 
reduction in freight rates on agricultural and livestock products in 
such manner as will be most just and equitable and advantageous 
to the producers of such commodities. 

Such proposal shall be submitted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the Congress not later than March 1, 1930. 


The tax reduction resolution was adopted by the Senate 
without Senator McMaster having offered his freight rate reduc- 
tion amendment for consideration. The Senate rejected all 
proposed amendments, including one by Senator Thomas, of 
Oklahoma, providing that $100,000,000 of the surplus in the 
treasury should be used for road building. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Chas. F. Bauserman, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Ray- 
mond N. Beebe, Washington, D. C.; Frank S. Bright, Washington, 
D. C.; Seymour Cantor, Atlantic City, N. J.; Grover C. Carter, 
Ozark, Ark.; Merwyn Louis Cullum, Sanford, Fla.; Joseph £. 
Davies, Washington, D. C.; Guy Carlton Dougherty, Foley, Fia.; 
Benjamin S. Dowdell, Hopewell, Va.; Alexander E. Dypwick, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Harry Arthur Feltus, Minneapolis, Minn; 
Allen G. Gartner, Washington, D. C.; Henry L. Gray, Seattle, 
Wash.; Frank B. Holden, Toledo, Ohio; William C. Hubner, Sat 
Francisco, Calif.; George Ross Hull, Harrisburg, Pa.; Thomas 
Hume, Norfolk, Va.; Harry A. Jones, Chicago, IIl.; Randolph 
Karr, Washington, D. C.; Harry A. Laing, Chicago, IIl.; Walter J. 
Lane, San Francisco, Calif.; Myron B. Lindsay, Bucyrus, Ohio; 
Walter H. Lyons, Louisville, Ky.; Alexander M. McCabe, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; U. E. McFarland, Toledo, Ohio; Daniel J. McGanney, 
San Francisco, Calif.; James A. McGovern, New York, N. Y.: 
Benjamin C. McPherson, Philadelphia, Pa.; David D. Poffen- 
berger, Wilmington, Del.; Harold G. Powell, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Edward H. Smith, Newport, Ky.; Claude E. Stevens, Port Tow 
send, Wash.; Thomas A. Tatlow, Wilmington, Del.; J. M. = 
son, Boise, Idaho; Hiram Charles Todd, New York, N. Y.; Albert 
J. Wadden, Boston, Mass.; Edward V.. Wilson, Chicago, Il; 
Leonard Fish Wing, Rutland, Vt., and Edward Gilbert Zep? 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Putting the Commission’s re- 
port and order in No. 19680, Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Oregon 
vs. Central Pacific et al., com- 
monly called the Oregon Construction case, into simple terms 
produces this: 


Railroads for Podunk at 
somebody ‘Else's Expense 


Central Oregon needs a railroad through its semi-arid territory. 
No one having the money seeming to think it would be a good invest- 
ment has asked our permission to build it. You, Union Pacific, 
have a2 good deal of money invested in this general part of the 
country. Therefore, we bid your son, Oregon-Washington Railroad 
and Navigation-Company, to build it. We authorize you to help him 
with the job. It’s in the public interest and the money it may cost 
you won’t make it impossible for you to do the work you have 
yluntarily undertaken. The law clearly authorizes us to do this 
even if you are not willing to spend the money.. 


John E. Benton, general solicitor for the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, who has never 
been suspected of even looking mildly on sons of the wild 
jackass or any other sort of wild person, telling the members 
of the association about the decision, says: ‘No doubt this 
order will be tested in court, and we shall learn whether para- 
graph (21) of section 1 of the interstate commerce act is to be 
interpreted as designed to give to the Commission the power 
to compel unwilling investors to make expenditures for railroad 
construction which they do not consider desirable from an 
investment standpoint.” 

Most men familiar with the subject have been willing to 
assert that not only will the case be taken to court, but that the 
court, in a short time, will reverse the Commission on every 
material point, if there be any other point than whether such 
power has been conferred on the Commission. Mr. Benton, pre- 
serving his cautious attitude throughout, adds the observation 
that “if it is to be so construed, the question will-also arise as 
to whether it is constitutional.” Mr. Benton said the majority 
report. avoided the question of constitutionality. Some may 
think he might have stated the fact better by saying that the 
Commission disposed of the question of constitutionality by say- 
ing that deciding it was beyond the scope of its duties. 

However, that, in the eyes of most of those who have given 
thought to the matter, is of no importance. The big question, 
as they see it, is whether Congress really tried to give the 
power Commissioner McManamy and the. others constituting 
the majority assert was clearly conferred. Should the court of 
last resort come to the conclusion that such power was intended 
to be handed over, a still larger question arises. 
whether Congress has such power to hand around. If the final 
answer should be yes, then many believe the day of private 
ownership of railroads will soon pass away. That will be 
because men will not invest money in an industry that may be 
required to make material investments where the judgment of 
officers of corporations says they should rot be made, thereby 
making objectors investors in enterprises not approved by the 
men they have appointed to decide such questions. 

True, the commissioners are appointed by the President, 
who is an elected representative of the people. But the Presi- 
dent is not elected with the idea that he should select men to 
say where voters shall invest their money. It is also true that, 
should the Supreme Court decide that Congress had such power 
to give the Commission, Congress could repeal the grant. But 
Would it be possible, immediately, to bring about repeal? Per- 
haps the influence of investors would be great enough to bring 
about immediate repeal. The chances, however, are that repeal 
Would be put off for years. But, even if accomplished, there 
Would be the menace of the election of a Congress that would 
again grant it. Under such conditions, getting private money 
for extending the railroads would seem to be impossible. 





Never in the history of the 
Commission has there been such a 
paradoxical’ ~situation as_ that 
brought to-view by the reappoint- 
ment of Commissioner Eastman. 
The numberof those who disagree 
With him on one or more important quéstions is equal to the 
number of those who take an interest in the work of the Com- 
wusion. Yet dozens of those who disagree with him in his 
Slant toward government ownership and government operation, 


Joseph B. Eastman. | 
Beloved of Those 1 ; 
Who Disagree with Him 
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dozens who are inclined to think he dotes too much on mileage, 
and dozens of those who think his views on the financial opera- 
tions and valuation are not tenable ran to his assistance when 
there were rumors that he would not be reappointed. Whether 
it was their work that “put him over” is a question only Presi- 
dent Hoover can answer. But many of the dozens believe they 
did just that. 

Why? Mainly, it is believed, because not a soul questions 
his honesty, ability, sincerity, or industry. Every man of the 
hundreds who disagree with him on one or two points, knows 
of the valuable work he has done in the performance of the 
Commission tasks. Many of those who think him to be devoted 
more than he should be to mileage rates, know that his work 
on the southern class rate structure is good for shippers and 
carriers. His mileage scheme has been modified by him so 
as to bring groups into good play. Many believe he will do 
as much for eastern class rates before he lets go of that subject. 

Southern shippers are the ones who first showed a deter- 
mined front for Eastman when he was in the midst of the 
southern class rate case. Dixie adopted him, so to speak. They 
found the minister’s son, born in Pennsylvania and reared in 
New England, was of their sort in many things. From them 
the sentiment in favor of retaining the man they disagreed with 
on many things spread to railroad attorneys and all manner of 
men many of whose toes he is supposed to have stepped on 
as a result of his studies far into the night, not once in a while, 
but practically every night. 





One member of Congress—Repre- 
sentative Underhill, of Somerville, 
Mass., which is within the limits of the 
Boston switching district—thinks it 
time to return to the original method of 
electing senators of the United States 
—that is, by having the state legislature choose them. He has 
offered a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 166) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution repealing the seventeenth amendment 
thereto by substituting for it the part that the amendment 
eliminated. 

Many doubt whether the country has become sick enough 
of senators elected by direct vote of the people to take the 
matter seriously. Many are not yet aware that only two sorts 
of men can hope to become senators from the populous northern 
states—namely, the very rich, who can afford to be candidates 
in the expensive primaries, and those who have the voice of 
Stentor and are able to get the benefit of the momentum of 
organizations perfected under conditions that no longer pre- 
vail. Pennsylvania represents the former, South Carolina the 
other. South Carolina still professes to fear negro domination. 

Election by legislature, it is the belief of those who never 
did believe in the primary system of nomination, is truly typical 
of the American idea at the time representative government 
was created. Election by the legislature means that the man 
sent to the Senate must be chosen by men who themselves have 
run the gauntlet, in competition with their fellows, in areas 
so small that voters can “get the number” of the blah-blah men 
offering for election to the state legislature easier than the 
voters can appraise a similar man offering himself for the 
United States senate who has not lived familiarly among them. 
State legislatures have sent rotten men to the Senate but the 
primary and direct election have sent a much larger percentage 
of commonplace men to that body than could possiblye be 
chosen by men who themselves had been winnowed in the rela- 
tively small arears of state legislature districts. 


Massachusetts Man 
Moves to Return 
Americanism 





Four times a year the Commission 

Waste of Money gets out a pamphlet of twenty or twenty- 

Indicated? five pages, called Summary of Accident 

Investigations. The latest is No. 40, cov- 

ering April, May and June, 1929. The accident reports act was 

passed in May, 1910. It is the law under which railroads are 

required to report accidents on their rails as soon as they 

happen instead of in their annual reports, which was required 
prior to that time. 

The summaries may be of great interest to operating offi- 
cials of railroads. They may give facts enabling them to pre- 
vent accidents on their own rails. But, if the summaries are 
of value, it might be asked why it is necessary or even desirable 
to publish an accident report and then, every three months, get 
out what is called a summary. A summary looks like a mere 
repetition, except in language, of reports put out in type-written 
form. The language in the summaries varies some from the 
reports as made soon after the occurrence of the accidents. It 
may not cost a great deal to get out printed summaries but, 
whatever it costs, the summary suggests a waste of money. 
According to the file number shown in the latest summary, the 
Commission’s bureau of safety has made 1,530 such reports in 
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the nineteen years that had elapsed to the period covered by the 
last summary. 





Albert Halstead, consul general at Lon- 
don, who was a perfectly good Washington 
correspondent until Roosevelt put him in the 
consular service, has found it desirable to 
remind the State Department that the embassy 
and the consulate in London, now, as in other 
years, is in receipt of letters from gullible Americans about 
vast estates of Englishmen supposed to be in the court of 
chancery or the “Bank of England” awaiting disposition among 
the English and American heirs. Halstead, in doing that, in 
substance, merely repeated what he, as a correspondent, time 
and again, had written for the newspapers for which he worked; 
also what his father ‘Field Marshal’ Murat Halstead before 
him had written—namely, that there were no such estates. 
Common frauds with English names are the “Sir Francis Drake 
estate,” the “Blake Millions,’ the ‘Hedges estate,” which had 
intrigued if not defrauded fellow Ohioans of Halstead), the 
“Bradford,” “Horne,” “Jennens,”’ and ‘“Towneley” estates. 
Halstead told the State Department, with a view to having 
that branch of the government “tell the world” that there was 
no estate of large size in chancery but many signs that persons 
were collecting money from credulous Americans to be used in 
prosecuting claims in the British courts. Vice-Consul R. W. 
Baker, in twenty-two months, received on an average 27.04 letters 
a month, or more than one a working day, inquiring about the 
“estates” awaiting distribution. The vice-consul was convinced 
in nearly every instance that the writer of the letter had con- 
tributed a few dollars to the easy living of some fraud.—A. E. H. 


HOUSE COMMITTEES ORGANIZED 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


With the approval of assignments to the committee voted 
by the House of Representatives, the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce has been organized for the Seventy- 
first Congress. 

The make-up of the committee is practically the same as 
it was in the Seventieth Congress. The Republican member- 
ship is the same with the exception of Representative Charles 
A. Wolverton, of New Jersey, who succeeded Walter H. New- 
ton, who resigned his seat in Congress to become one of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s three secretaries. The Democratic membership 
of the committee is the same as it was except that two va- 
cancies caused by the absence of: Representatives Shallenberger, 
of Nebraska, and Peery, of Virginia, no longer members of 
Congress, were not filled. The committee formerly had 23 
members, but now the membership is limited to 21. 

The Republican members of the committee follow: James 
S. Parker (chairman), of New York; John G. Cooper, of Ohio; 
Edward E. Denison, of Illinois; Schuyler Merritt, of Connecticut; 
Carl E. Mapes, of Michigan; Homer Hoch, of Kansas; Adam 
M. Wyant, of Pennsylvania; Olger B. Burtness, of North Da- 
kota; John E. Nelson, of Maine; Thomas J. B. Robinson, of 
Iowa; Milton C. Garber, of Oklahoma; Noble J. Johnson, of 
Indiana; James M. Beck, of Pennsylvania; Charles A. Wolverton, 
of New Jersey. 

The Democratic members of the committee follow: Sam Ray- 
burn, of Texas; George Huddleston, of Alabama; Clarence F. 
Lea, of California; Tilman B. Parks, of Arkansas; Robert 
Crosser, of Ohio; Parker Corning, of New York; Jacob L. Mil- 
ligan, of Missouri. 

The Republican members of the House committee on mer- 
chant marine and fisheries are: Wallace H. White, Jr. (chair- 
man), of Maine; Frederick R. Lehlbach, of New Jersey; Arthur 
M. Free, of California; Charles Brand, of Ohio; Frank R. Reid, 
of Illinois; Charles L. Gifford, of Massachusetts; Harry E. Row- 
bottom, of Indiana; Frederick W. Magrady, of Pennsylvania; 
Frank L. Bowman, of West Virginia; Robert H. Clancy of Michi- 
gan; Charles A. Kading, of Wisconsin; James Wolfenden, of 
Pennsylvania; Charles H. Sloan, of Nebraska. 

The Democratic members of the committee are: Edwin L. 
Davis, Tennessee; Schuyler Otis Bland, Virginia; Clay Stone 
Briggs, Texas; George W. Lindsay, New York; Charles L. 
Abernethy, North Carolina; Oscar L. Auf der Heide, New Jer- 
sey; Jeremiah FE. O’Connell, Rhode Island. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended December 7 
totaled 936,825 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This was an increase of 
99,718 cars above the preceding week this year, when freight 
traffic was reduced owing to the observance of Thanksgiving 
Day. The total for the week of December 7 was, however, a 
reduction of 47,948 cars under the corresponding week in 1928, 
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but an increase of 59,149 cars above the corresponding Week 
in 1927. 

Revenue freight loading the week ended December 7 ang 
for the corresponding period of 1928, by districts, was reporteg 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,034 and 8,779; live 
stock, 3,097 and 3,483; coal, 53,819 and 44,054; coke, 3,186 and 2.434. 
forest products, 4,262 and 4,579; ore, 1,584 and 1,555; merchandise 
L. C. L., 66,638 and 70,223; miscellaneous, 68,675 and 81,799; total, 1999’ 
207,295; 1928, 216,906; 1927, 194,261. e 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,120 and 4,740; liye 
stock, 2,210 and 2,504; coal, 48,421 and 47,858; coke, 5,564 and 5,368: 
forest products, 2,346 and 2,989; ore, 1,365 and 3,476; merchandise 
L. C. L., 51,484 and 54,210; miscellaneous, 69,128 and 79,278; tota)’ 
1929, 183,638; 1928, 200,423; 1927, 173,113. ; 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 226 and 242; live 
stock, 104 and 121; coal, 44,292 and 42,108; coke, 453 and 404; forest 
products, 1,164 and 1,606; ore, 246 and 80; merchandise, L. C. L., 6,663 
and 7,501; miscellaneous, 5,554 and 5,794; total, 1929, 58,702; 1998 
57,856; 1927, 46,390. : 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,650 and 4,552; live 
stock, 1,640 and 2,010; coal, 29,270 and 28,627; coke, 698 and 571; forest 
products, 15,662 and 21,283; ore, 922 and 1,103; merchandise, L. C. L, 
40,252 and 41,683; miscellaneous, 46,043 and 54,391; total, 1929, 138,137: 
1928, 154,220; 1927, 143,686. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 13,757 and 15,600; 
live stock, 9,893 and 10,414; coal, 12,168 and 9,964; coke, 1,696 and 
1,399; forest products, 13,612 and 14,730; ore, 525 and 574; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 31,534 and 31,716; miscellaneous, 29,290 and 30,847; total, 
1929, 112,475; 1928, 115,244; 1927, 100,682. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 15,816 and 
16,333; live stock, 11,583 and 12,321; coal, 21,579 and 19,415; coke, 333 
and 334; forest products, 9,224 and 9,626; ore, 3,532 and 3,963; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 34,749 and 34,855; miscellaneous, 58,935 and 56,786: 
total, 1939, 155,751; 1928, 153,633; 1927, 142,593. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,380 and 6,453; 
live stock, 2,733 and 2,834; coal, 8,583 and 7,065; coke, 228 and 196; 
forest products, 6,631 and 8,316; ore, 634 and 442; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 16,069 and 16,256; miscellaneous, 40,569 and 44,929; total, 1929, 
80,827; 1928, 86,491; 1927, 76,951. 

Total all roads: Grain and grain products: 47,983 and 56,699; live 
stock, 31,260 and 33,687; coal, 218,132 and 199,091; coke, 12,158 and 
10,706; forest products, 52,901 and 63,129; ore, 8,808 and 11,193; mer- 
chandise, L. C. , 247,389 and 256,444; miscellaneous, 318,194 and 
353,824; total, 1929, 936,825; 1928, 984,773; 1927, 877,676. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1929 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 





1929 1928 1927 

Four weeks in January............ 3,570,978 3,448,895 3,756,660 
Four weeks in February.......... 3,767,758 3,590,742 3,801,918 
Five weeks in March............. 4,807,944 4,752,559 4,982,547 
Four weeks in April............. - 3,983,978 3,740,307 3,875, 
Four weeks in May.. -» 4,205,709 4,005,155 4,108,472 
Five weeks in June........... .- 5,260,571 4,924,115 4,995, 
Four weeks in July.......... -. 4,153,220 3,944,041 3,913,761 
Five weeks in August............ 5,590,853 »348,407 6, 
Four weeks in September......... 4,538,575 4,470,541 4,370,747 
Four weeks in October......... «e+ 4,677,375 4,708,882 
Five weeks in November......... 4,891,835 5,144,208 4,741,390 
Week ended December 7.......... 936,825 984,773 877,676 

WE: wei deinwscs Or 50,385,621 49,057,625 49,256,692 


COST OF LOCOMOTIVE FUEL COAL 


The quantity and average cost per net ton of coal used by 
Class I railroads in locomotives in yard switching and trans- 
portation train service in the months of October, 1929 and 1928, 
according to the National Coal Association, were as follows: 


——1929——_ 
Average 
Cost Per Net Ton 
Including Excluding 





Direct Direct 

Net Freight Freight 

Tons Used Charges Charges 

Eastern district ...............-. . 4,938,123 $2.41 $1.86 

Sotthern Gistrict ........ccccscscse 2,064,101 1.96 1.68 

a a 3,154,432 2,59 2.46 

RiitGl HEAGOR. 6 iaiccicsacnsscwe 10,156,656 $2.38 $2.01 
499 ——— 

RN MENGE oad shana cca issscd cess 4,838,373 $2.51 $1.92 

SBOUENOER GIBEFICE ...60s.c.c0c00cencesec 2,050,805 2.01 1.72 

po ee eee 3,250,530 2.76 2.61 

Site DiRtO8 i566 cd idacavsacess 10,139,708 $2.49 $2.10 


The averages, both those including direct freight charges 
and those excluding such charges, as shown above, include 
charges for labor and supplies incidental to the handling of the 
coal. 


MILWAUKEE ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 

An oil electric switching locomotive designed to operate 
with a commercial grade of fuel oil and to comply fully with 
the Chicago smoke ordinances has been received by the Mil- 
waukee road for test purposes in the railroad’s yards in the 
Kinzie street district. It is the first oil electric to be placed 
in service on the road and will do team track, freighthouse a? 
industrial switching formerly done with a steam locomotive. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





OREGON LINE ORDERED 


In ordering the construction of about 187 miles of railroad, 
east and west through the undeveloped part of Oregon, in No. 
19680, Public Service Commission of Oregon vs. Central Pacific 
et al. (see Traffic World, December 14), the Commission was 
fully alive to the large question as to its power to make such 
an order. Commissioners Brainerd and Farrell, two of the four 
lawyer members of the Commission, in dissents asserted that 
the statute gave the Commission no such power. Commissioner 
Porter, also a dissenting lawyer, said he was persuaded that 


the Commission had the power but said he was not convinced: 


it should make such an order as was being put out in connec- 
tion with this report upon the record before it. 


“Those charged with the management of the property have 
refused to construct the railway,” said Mr. Porter. “They in- 
sist the large expenditure that would be required, the taking on 
of an unprofitable operation that would follow, and the fact that 
the new line must look almost entirely to traffic from other 
lines operating far below their present capacity, do not justify 
the construction. This should have great wegiht with us and 
sive us pause.” 

“While the construction of the proposed line of railroad 
might be of some convenience to the public,” said Mr. Brainerd, 
‘Tam of the opinion that the Commission has no authority to 
require its construction. In the Los Angeles Passenger Ter- 
minal Case (Interstate Commerce Commission vs. United States 
ex rel. City of Los Angeles, Supreme Court of the United States, 
November 25), Chief Justice Taft said: 


If Congress had intended to give an executive tribunal unfettered 
capacity for requisitioning investment of capital of carriers and the 
purchase of large quantities of land and material in an adverse pro- 
ceeding, we may well be confident that Congress would have made 
its meaning far clearer and more direct than in the present meager 
provisions of the transportation act. 


A like observation is appropriate here. For these reasons I am 
obliged to dissent from the decision of the majority herein. 


Commissioner Farrell, for many years the Commission’s 
chief counsel.and as such probably the most successful prac- 
titioner, from the point of view of winning controversies for his 
client, before the Supreme Court of the United States, said he 
was unable to concur in the view of the majority “because I 
find nothing in the interstate commerce act which appears to 
ne to clothe us with authority to requiré a carrier subject to 
the act to construct a new line of railroad.” 

According to his understanding, he said, the provisions 
relied upon in this connection were those contained in paragraph 
21 of section 1, wherein the Commission is authorized to require 
a carrier to provide itself with safe and adequate facilities for 
performing as a common carrier its car service as that term is 
used in the act and to etend its line or lines. He pointed 
out that car service as defined in the act, included the use, con- 
trol, supply, movement, distribution and return of locomotives, 
cars and other vehicles used in the transportation of property, 
including special types of equipment, and the supply of trains. 
He said that the extension of lines referred to had to be confined 
to such extension as was necessary to enable the carrier to 
serve the publie adequately with some railroad that had already 
been constructed and in the territory which had already been 
occupied by the carrier. 

Commissioner Woodlock, not a lawyer, contented himself 
with a notice of dissent. Commissioner McManamy, author of 
the report, also not a lawyer, said that substantially the same 
general issues were before the Commission in Construction of 
Lines in Eastern Oregon, 111 I. C. C., decided May 3, 1926, in 
which a number of carriers made applications for certificates 
dealing with other construction and arrangements in this terri- 
lory and were disposed of. In dismissing a complaint joined 
With the applications he said the Commission said that the ree- 
ord in that case could not be depended upon to speak clearly 
a8 to future traffic and its financial results because of condi- 
tions changed since the record was made. Oregon asked to 
have that case reopened but the petition was denied but the 
Commission advised the Oregon people that if, after consider- 
Ing its views as to the disposition of the finance dockets in 
Which the carrier applications were embodied, the Oregon com- 
Mission desired to urge the building of the Harriman-Odell line, 
le one involved in this case, a new complaint with that object 
Nn view might be filed. This complaint was the result of that 
invitation. Upon a consideration of the facts presented the 


majority concluded that the construction of a rail line extension 
between Crane, Ore., and a connection with the Southern Pacific 
at or near Crescent Lake, Ore., by the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Co., a subsidiary of the Oregon Short Line, 
which is a subsidiary of the Union Pacific, was reasonably re- 
quired in the interest of public convenience and necessity and 
that the expense involved therein, estimated between $9,000,000 
and $12,000,000, would not impair the ability of the carrier to 
perform its duty to the public. 


As to the law question, Mr. McManamy quotes from a num- 
ber of cases, particularly from Alabama & VY. vs. Jackson & 
Eastern. 271 U. S. 244, Dayton-Goose Creek vs. U. S., 263. U. S. 
456, and Railroad Commission of California vs. Southern Pacific, 
264 U. S. 331, in support of the proposition that “the transporta- 
tion act,” which added paragraph 21 to section 1, “seeks affirma- 
tively to build up a system of railways prepared to handle 
promptly all interstate traffic and earnings enough to maintain 
their properties and equipment in such, state of efficiency to 
carry this burden. To achieve this purpose it puts the railroad 
system more completely than ever under the fostering guardian- 
ship and control of this Commission which is to supervise their 
joint use of terminals, their construction of new lines, their 
abandonment of old lines and secure a fair return upon the 
properties of the carriers engaged.” 


Summing up his discussion of the law questions involved, 
Mr. McManamy said: 


This paragraph plainly empowers us to authorize or require a 
carrier subject to the act to extend its line or lines. Defendants by 
construction endeavor to restrict our power to comparatively short 
extensions in territory already served by the carrier or carriers 
involved. There is not the slightest foundation in the language of 
Congress for such a limitation. The language is so clear and its 
meaning so plain that no difficulty attends its construction. Adher- 
ence to its terms leads to nothing impossible or’ plainly unreasonable. 
We are therefore bound by the words employed and are not at 
liberty to conjure up conditions to raise doubts in order that resort 
may be had to construction. It is elementary that where no ambiguity 
exists there is no room for construction. Compare United States vs. 
Missouri P. R. Co., 278 U. S. 269. 


We find that authority has been vested in us to authorize or 
require the construction prayed for if the conditions set out in 
= ——_ are satisfied and the facts otherwise warrant the con- 
struction. 


The order requires the Oregon-Washington to begin con- 
struction on or before July 1, 1930, and complete it not later 
than July 1, 1933. It authorizes the Union Pacific, which owns 
all the capital stock of the Oregon Short line which in turn owns 
all but 15 shares of the capital stock of the Oregon-Washington, 
to join in the construction and operation and authorizes it to 
finance the construction from current funds or by advances. It 
also requires the Oregon-Washington to do all the things, in 
the way of reports, it requires of carriers who have voluntarily 
asked for certificates to construct. 


BRICK TO NORTH DAKOTA 


In a report on further hearing in No. 18843, A. C. Ochs Brick 
& Tile Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al., written by Commissioner 
McManamy, the Commission has found unreasonable the rates 
on brick and related articles from Heron Lake and Springfield, 
Minn., to points in western North Dakota and prescribed new 
ones for the future, to be established not later than February 
24. It has also found unreasonable the rates on drain tile, 
from the points of origin mentioned in the preceding sentence 
to points in North Dakota and prescribed new ones to. be 
effective on February 24. The original report, 139 I. C. C. 695, 
has been modified. The findings follow: 


We find the rates assailed on brick and related articles in carloads 
included in the uniform brick list prescribed in the General Brick 
case, 68 I. C. C. 213, from Heron Lake and Springfield, Minn., to points 
in western North Dakota, as defined in Hunt Bros. Fruit Co. vs. 
A. & W. Ry. Co., 129 I. C. C. 579, are, and for the future will be, 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may exceed rates 
based on the maximum distance scale for both joint and _ =O 
hauls prescribed by us in the Mason City case, 107 I. C. C. 702, and 
set forth in the appendix to our original report herein, 139 I. C. C, 
695, plus the arbitraries prescribed in the Mason City case, 107 I. C. C. 
702, to points in western South Dakota for the portion of the haul 
within western North Dakota, as set forth in the appendix hereto 
(not herein reproduced). 

We further find the rates on drain tile from Heron Lake and 
Springfield, Minn., to all points in North Dakota unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed or may exceed the contemporaneous rates 
on the articles included in the uniform brick list from and to the 
same points by more than one cent, minimum 30,000 pounds. Original 
report, 139 I. C. C. 695, modified. 
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PORT DIFFERENTIAL CASE 


The Commission has dismissed No. 18715, Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce vs. Ann Arbor et al., commonly known as the 
Baltimore port differential case. In a report written by Com- 
missioner Meyer the regulating body has found the export and 
import rates between differential territory and Baltimore, Md., 
not unreasonable, unduly prejudicial or otherwise in violation 
of the interstate commerce act. The effect of the dismissal is 
to leave undisturbed the port adjsutment that has been in ex- 
istence longer than the Commission has had life. 

Baltimore interests filed the complaint with a view to ob- 
taining a rate adjustment that would reflect what they said 
were the advantages of their port in the matter of line haul 
service and terminal costs. The examiner recommended a wider 
spread of rates, Baltimore under New York, or, stated in the 
other way, New York over Baltimore. Adoption of his recom- 
mendation would have given Baltimore a differential of about 
6 cents on all except ex-lake traffic under New York. As to 
ex-lake traffic Baltimore asked for at least 3 cents under New 
York and as to other traffic at least 6 cents. 

Philadelphia and Boston intervened asserting that if any 
change were made in the relationship between New York and 
Baltimore their rates should be so adjusted as to preserve their 
present relation to the Baltimore rates. New York, Buffalo, 
Chicago and Milwaukee interveners, as well as the railroads, 
opposed any change in the adjustment. Other interveners were 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Pensacola, Fla., Mobile, Ala., and New Or- 


_ leans, La. 


Dissenting views were expressed by Commissioners East- 
man, Campbell and Taylor. Commissioner McManamy joined 
with Commissioner Campbell. The report of the majority fills 
six pages of the report. The dissenters use the remainder of 
a 26-page report. 

Commissioner Meyer said that the differential adjustment 
to and from the north Atlantic ports had been the subject of 
consideration from time to time since early days and that a his- 
tory of it was shown in an appendix to Maritime Association, 
Boston Chamber of Commerce vs. Ann Arbor, 95 I. C. C. 539, and 
126 I. C. C. 199. Differential territory is defined in a footnote 
in the report, from and to which the assailed rates apply as 
being that part of the country west of Buffalo, N. Y., including 
Erie and Pittsburgh, Pa., and points west thereof in Pennsyl- 
vania; all points in Ohio and Covington and Newport, Ky.; 
points in West Virginia west of Charleston and Huntington; all 
points in Indiana and Illinois, except a small portion of Illinois 
north of the C. & N. W. and the Illinois Central from Chicago 
through Harvard, Lockport and East Dubuque; Milwaukee, Wis., 
and directly intermediate points between Chicago and Milwau- 
kee; Manitowoc, Wis., and all points in the lower peninsula of 
Michigan. Minneapolis and St. Paul are also included on east- 
bound flour and grain and westbound on all traffic. 


The adjustment was established in 1877 when Philadelphia 
was made 2 and Baltimore 3 cents under New York, except on 
first and second class import traffic, on which a differential of 
8 cents under New York was established from Baltimore and 6 
cents under from Philadelphia. That basis, Mr. Meyer said, was 
in existence, with exceptions at the time the complaint was 
filed. Boston, he said, was accorded substantially the New 
York rates, the theory being that port equalization was desirable 
so that shippers could export or import through any of the ports 
involved in the adjustment on substantially the same total cost. 
The grain adjustment was based on a lesser spread. It was 
established February 1, 1899, by argeement among the affected 
carrier interests and the agreement is to be found in 8 I. C. C. 
214. When originally established, Mr. Meyer said, little con- 
sideration was given to differences in distance and differences 
in terminal services and costs, two points upon which Baltimore 
founded her demand for a wider spread in the rates. 

Commissioner Meyer, in discussing Baltimore’s contentions 
about the lower cost of service at its water-front terminals said 
that while the cost of service was important in determining the 
measure of rates, it never had been the sole consideration. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 


Even if the rates to and from New York, because of the more ex- 
tensive lighterage and floatage service performed thereunder, yield 
average net revenues to the carriers serving that port that are less 
than the average net revenues of the carriers serving Baltimore 
under the rates to that port, that fact is not sufficient to show un- 
reasonableness of the rates to Baltimore or undue prejudice to Balti- 
more and undue preference of New York. We can not make rates 
that will yield to each carrier serving the same port, or each group 
of carriers serving different ports, substantially the same rate of 
profit on the same character of traffic. To attempt to do so is to 
ignore the best interests of the carriers, the ports, and particularly 
the shippers, it being of prime importance to the latter that they 
have as many routes to each port and as many ports as possible 
available for their traffic, which they cannot have if rates are to be 
made so as to yield substantially the same profit to each carrier or 
group of carriers for particular services. If complainant’s theory 
that. we should require that these port differentials reflect the dif- 
ference in the average cost of performing the water terminal services 
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at New York and Baltimore is sound, it would seem that we sh 

require that the differentials should reflect the entire differences, and 
not merely a portion thereof, as sought by complainant. It woujq 
also seem that it would be as sound for us to require rates to g 
particular port that would reflect the differences in the cost of the 
water terminal services performed by the individual carriers seryjp 
that port. It would further seem to logically follow, if complainant’; 
theory were adopted, that group adjustments and uniform SWitching 
rates throughout large industrial districts would have to be condemned, 


In connection with his discussion of the Baltimore contep. 
tion that the present differentials were too low to reflect the 
advantages of Baltimore as to terminal costs, Mr. Meyer brought 
in what he called a question of national interest. 

“A fundamental question which may well be asked here” 
said he, “is whether, in foreign commerce, carriers serving the 
respective ports, should not be left free, in the national interest, 
to meet the competition of rival ports as far as this can be done 
without violation of law.” 

In summing up his discussion, Commissioner Meyer said: 


This record shows that Baltimore has prospered under the present 
and long-standing differential adjustment, although possibly not to 
the same extent as New York. Fundamental differences in geographic 
and commercial advantages may account for differences in growth of 
population and commerce. It also indicates that both ports have lost 
considerable traffic, particularly grain, to the port of Montreal, and 
that there is little probability of any of this traffic being recovered 
by any United States port irrespective of the measure of the port 
differentials. In Rates and Charges on Grain and Grain Products, 
91 I. C. C. 105, we said, at page 162: 

“It is not likely that a reduction in the rates on ex-lake grain 
would have any other result than to induce a similar reduction of 
the rates by the Canadian carriers, which would leave the American 
grain in the same relative position as before, so far as Canadian com- 
petition is a factor.” 

In Charges for Wharfage, Handling, Storage, and other Acces- 
sorial Services at Atlantic and Gulf Ports, I. C. C. ???, (Docket 12681, 
decided September 30, 1929), we found that the record there before 
us did not warrant the issuance of an order requiring the separate 
publication of the constituent elements of rates to shipside. In that 
proceeding there was no substantial evidence tending to establish 
that injury was produced by the long-existing practice of publishing 
single factor rates to cover the entire transportation service from 
origin of the freight to shipside. The same may be said here. Both 
single factor rates to shipside and these differentials have long been 
a feature of the rate structure applicable to the export and import 
traffic through north Atlantic ports. They should not be lightly set 
aside in the vague hope that something else will be better. Only 
substantial showing of unlawfulness would justify their condemnation. 
Such a showing has not been made. 

We are of opinion and find that the rates assailed are not un- 
reasonable, unduly prejudicial, or otherwise in violation of the inter- 
state commerce act. The complaint will be dismissed. 

Commissioner Woodlock concurred, in a separate expression, 
because he said he thought the record was not sufficient to war- 
rant the Commission in now disturbing the differential adjustment 
to the Atlantic ports which had so long existed. He expressed the 
opinion, however, that it was likely that sooner or later the 
adjustment would require a comprehensive study of all its 
merits. 

The dissenting commissioners, Eastman, Campbell, Taylor 
and McManamy, appeared to have been impressed as was Ex- 
aminer R. N. Trezise who recommended relief for Baltimore 
about as requested, by the representations of Baltimore that 
there had been such a change in conditions as to warrant 4 
change in the adjustment. Commissioner Eastman, to lay 4 
foundation for his dissent, set forth the facts in the record that 
caused him to say that there should be a change. He said he 
considered the record as showing that, with the exception of 
ex-lake grain from Buffalo, the existing differentials, Baltimore 
under New York, were fully justified in the rail service alone 
to and from the ports; and that the ultra-rail service, which he 
said had never been considered in any of the port differential 
cases to the extent now possible, was much more extensive and 
expensive at New York than at Baltimore, the excess in 
being in general materially greater than the existing differentials. 

Commissioner Campbell based his dissent to a considerable 
extent upon his dissent in the Maritime Association case, supra, 
95 I. C. C. 5389. In that case he suggested that an investigation 
should be instituted by the Commission, on its own motion “for 
the purpose of developing a just policy with respect to rates 
to and from all of our ports which will afford to each a fair 
opportunity to compete for the nation’s foreign commerce. He 
suggested differentials about as proposed by Baltimore. 

Commissioner Taylor dissented, he said, for the fundamental 
reasons which brought from him a dissent in Wharfage Charges 
at Atlantic and Gulf Ports, 157 I. C. C. 663. He said the law 
required tariffs to state plainly the places between which prop- 
erty and passengers would be carried and that the tariffs were 
not so framed. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Lumber Demurrage 
No. 17198, Milne Lumber Co. vs. Detroit, Grand Haven & 
Milwaukee. By the Commission, Commissioner Woodlock writ: 
ing the report. Demurrage, detention of a carload of lumber 
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st Detroit, Mich., inapplicable to the extent it exceeded $28. 
case held open, for 90 days, pending adjustment in accordance 
with findings to determine exact amount of reparation. 


Mahogany Sawdust 


No. 21233, John P. Squire & Co. et al. vs. Boston & Albany 
et al. and a sub-number, Armour & Co. vs. Same. By division 3. 
Rate, mahogany sawdust, Carteret, N. J., to Boston, Brightwood, 
fast Cambridge and Worcester, Mass., prior to December 11, 
1927, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 25.5 cents; from 
(arteret to Boston after December 11 not unreasonable; rate, 
carteret to New Haven, Conn., was, is, and will be unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed 20.5 cents; 
rate from Long Island City, N. Y., to Boston, unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed 23 cents. New rates 
effective February 23. Reparation awarded. Commissioner Tay- 
lor dissented. 

Lumber Demurrage 


No. 16629, Milne Lumber Co. vs. Big Four et al. By the 
Commission, Commissioner Woodlock writing the report. Demur- 
rage, Columbus, O., lumber from Casey, Ala., reconsigned at 
Evansville, Ind., inapplicable. Reparation of $24 awarded. 

Green Beans 

No. 21866, Amicon Fruit Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By division 
3 Rate, carloads of green beans, in bushel hampers, Kingstree, 
§.C., to Bluefield, W. Va., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
the subsequently established rate of 32 cents, which is found not 
unreasonable. Reparation of $12 awarded. 


Creosote Oil 

No. 21465, Pacific Gas & Electric Co. vs. Southern Pacific 
etal. By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rate, creosote oil, 
Ironton, Utah., to Redding Calif., not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. 

Rough-Quarried Marble 

No. 19817, Drake Marble & Tile Co. et al. vs. Southern et al. 
By the Commission on rehearing. Complaint dismissed. Find- 
ings in former report, 148 I. C. C. 725, that the rates on rough- 
quarried marble, points in Alabama, Tennessee and Georgia, to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., were not unreasonable, affirmed. 


Bituminous Coal 


No. 18514, Acme Coal Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. By the 
Commission on further hearing. Finding in the previous report, 
136 I. C. C. 286, that rates on bituminous coal, Monongah, Short 
Line and Clarksburg districts in West Virginia to Buffalo, N. Y., 
and points taking the same rates are not unduly prejudicial, 
afirmed. This report also embraces No. 20887, Same vs. Same. 


Gravel 


No. 21128, Board of County Commissioners, Garfield county, 
Oklahoma, vs. Santa Fe. By division 2. Rates, gravel, Silver- 
dale, Kan., to destinations in Garfield county, Okla., unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded rates made in accordance with 
the distance scale effective February 29, 1928. Reparation de- 
tied to the county commissioners and case dismissed because 
in No. 19039, Arkansas City Sand Co. vs. Santa Fe, carriers 
agreed to establish rates in accordance with the scale and make 
reparation to the sand company, which intervened in the county 
commissioners’ complaint, by proceedings on the Commission’s 
special docket. The sand company sold the gravel to the county 
commissioners on an f. o. b. destination basis and therefore the 
rates exacted were borne by the sand company. 


Log Transit Rates 


No. 21577, Rapp Lumber Co. vs. L. & N: By division 3. 
Transit rates, logs, except walnut and cherry, points in Georgia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia to Barbourville, Ky., not un- 
Teasonable in the past but unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
for the future to the extent they exceed or may exceed those 
for equal distances prescribed in Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission vs. A. C. L., 146 I. C. C. 717. New rates to be made 
effective not later than March 2. Rates in question are to apply 
on logs to the mill at Barbourville in connection with lumber 
shipped from the mill point. 


Scrap Iron 


No. 20207, Amos Klotz et al. vs. C. & O. et al. By division 
8. Complaint dismissed. Rate, scrap iron, Staunton, Va., to 
Weirton, W. Va., not unreasonable. 


C. & O.-H. V. FINANCING 
The Chesapeake & Ohio, in Finance No. 8002, application 
of Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company to issue stock, has ap- 
Dlied to the Commission for authority to issue 247,488.75 shares 
} a common capital stock, par value $24,748,875, and to assume 
8ation and liability in respect of mortgage bonds, equipment 
Tust certificates and other evidences of indebtedness of the 
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Hocking Valley. The issuance of the stock and the assumption 
of obligation and liability are in furtherance of the plan of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio to take over and make a part of its system 
the Hocking Valley, of which it has long been the owner of 
an overwhelming majority of its stock. 


ABANDONMENT BY FONDA COMPANY 


The Commission, by division 4, has issued a certificate in 
Finance No. 7708, abandonment by Fonda, Johnstown & Glov- 
ersville Railroad Company, authorizing the company to aban- 
don its line between Broadalbin Junction and Northville, in 
Fulton county, New York, about 12 miles. The application was 
the result of the construction by the state of New York of a 
reservoir that will flood about 7 miles of the line proposed to 
be abandoned, and the applicant claimed that the large ex- 
penditure necessary for relocation of the road would be un- 
sound and improvement from a business standpoint and was 
not required in the public interest. 

“The applicant,” said the Commission, “has received an 
award of more than $1,500,000 in condemnation proceedings, 
and title to the property which will be inundated has passed to 
the state, with reservations which protect operation by the rail- 
road until April 24, 1930. While it is clear from the judgment 
entered by the court that one of the elements of damage included 
in the award was the cost of relocating the line, we are re- 
quired primarily to decide from the evidence only whether the 
public convenience and necessity permit abandonment of op- 
eration between the stations named. Whether the applicant is 
entitled to receive or to retain moneys received under these 
circumstances appears to be a matter between it and the state 
with which we are not concerned in this proceeding. .. . 

“In the primary question of public necessity for this line, 
the financial and legal relations between the applicant and the 
state should not affect the finding. The evidence not only 
fails to establish the existence of sufficient need for rail service 
between Broadalbin Junction and Northville to warrant the 
continuation thereof, but it also shows that other means of 
transportation are used and may be extended to meet substan- 
tially all requirements. The applicant has applied for local 
authority to operate highway busses in transporting passen- 
gers, mail, and express. It has seriously considered the opera- 
tion of trucks for the carrying of freight but has abandoned the 
plan as being inadvisable because of the extent to which private 
parties are engaged in the business, the lack of franchise pro- 
tection, and the alleged probability of finatial loss. The record 
does not establish a distinct need for truck service to be fur- 
nished by the applicant for the traffic of the industries, and 
practically no need for such service on the part of the local 
population generally. In view of the very light traffic, mostly 
outgoing, and miscellaneous in character, the small industries 
on the line are in a better position to arrange for such trucking 
as will meet their individual needs than the applicant is.” 


HOCH-SMITH METALS HEARING 


The Hoch-Smith non-ferrous metals hearing, docket 17000, 
part 12, involving rates throughout the country, which began 
at Chicago, December 11, before Commissioner Eastman, Ex- 
aminers Mullen and Carney, and some half dozen representa- 
tives of state commissions, ended December 18. Testimony as 
to the rates applicable, earnings produced, history of the rates, 
the reasons for changes in them, and a large number of other 
matters essential to a general picture of the non-ferrous metals 
industry, from a transportation viewpoint, were presented by 
witnesses representing lines of all sections of the country. 

In addition, a little more than a day was occupied with the 
presentation of economic testimony bearing on the financial 
condition of the railroads, as well as of the metals industry, by 
J. H. Parmelee, director of the Bureau of Railway Economics. 
L. E. Wettling, director of the Statistical Bureau, Western 
Lines, introduced the results of studies made of the movement 
of the commodities in Western territory in April and October 
of last year. 

In all, slightly less than 200 exhibits were introduced, rep- 
resenting a harvest of statistics and data that, according to 
those present, will require considerable time for digestion, even 
by the best stomachs. 

One of the striking observations of a general nature that 
seemed to be justified by a survey of the voluminous testimony 
was that, as testified by southwestern lines, rates from the Tri- 
State district on lead and zinc products to eastern consuming 
territory have been held down by low rates from far western 
producing territories to the east; while the tetsimony of the 
western lines engaged in the transcontinental movement was 
to the effect that it had been necessary to reduce their rates 
because of Panama Canal competition. So that, looked at from 
that angle, the carriers appeared not to see any advantage in 
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an increase in the general level of the rates, unless a mountain 
or two were Gumped back into the canal. 

An indication that the shippers do not expect to plead de- 
pression of the industry as reason for sub-normal rates under 
the Hoch-Smith resolution was given in the course of a flurry 
among counsel created by the introduction of testimony by Mr. 
Parmelee on the earnings and financial condition of some of 
the large shippers. 

Such testimony was objected to as irrelevant and imma- 
terial. One of the shipper representatives amplified that as 
follows: “If the Hoch-Smith resolution is relied on as grounds 
for admissability of this evidence, we make further objection; 
first, on the ground that the Hoch-Smith resolution does not 
make such evidence relevant or material; and, second, that if 
considered as doing so, the Hoch-Smith resolution is in viola- 
tion of the fifth amendment of the Constitution, and therefore 
unconstitutional. Our position is that evidence showing earn- 
ings, the dividends and financial condition of shippers parties 
to this case, or of this industry, constitutes no legal basis under 
existing laws for the establishment or fixation of freight rates 
applied to the commodities involved.” If that was in conflict 
with the views of other shipper representatives, he asked to 
hear from them, but no objections were offered. 

The carriers, according to statements by their attorneys, 
were not taking the position relief to the industry under the 
Hoch-Smith resolution was in order, but were anxious to pro- 
tect themselves. J. R. Bell, of the Southern Pacific, referred 
to the fact the transcontinental lines had a case before the 
Supreme Court in which they were attacking the constitution- 
ality of the Hoch-Smith resolution and added: “We don’t want 
to appear inconsistent with that in connection with the present 
testimony.” 

James A. Garfield, attorney for the New England and Trunk 
Line carriers, said “if the law is not as it looks as though it 
were, of course, our testimony which may be based upon what 
it looks as though it were, might become irrelevant.” 

The objection of the shippers was overruled by Commis- 
sioner Eastman. 

Summing up his testimony as to the condition of the in- 
dustry, and the exhibit he had introduced, Mr. Parmelee, com- 
mented that, “In general, the exhibit shows a fairly regular 
and sustained growth in the smelting and refining industry and 
also in the manufacturing of non-ferrous metals and alloys in 
the United States in the last 30 years.’ Prices in the period 
from 1922 to 1928, inclusive, compared favorably with pre-war 
prices and were higher at the present time than at any time 
since 1909, with the exception of from 1914 to 1920. The evi- 
dence was to the effect that abnormal conditions induced by 
the war must be considered in connection with prices in that 
period. “Further, at the present time, prices are relatively 
higher than those for any commodity group except farm 
products and hides and leather products,” he said. Companies 
engaged in mining, smelting, refining and manufacturing, as a 
group, paid substantial dividends in the last three years, he 
said. 

Arizona, according to his testimony, produces 40 per cent 
of the copper mined in the country. Missouri is the most im- 
portant producer of lead, and Oklahoma has the greatest pro- 
duction of zine. In connection with the presentation of facts 
as to value of the ore, and other facts of a general nature bear- 
ing on the industry, he pointed out that lead, zinc and copper 
were seldom found separately, but were generally mixed with 
each other or with various precious metals in varying degrees, 
which accounted for a wide range of ore values. Illustrating 
that, he said that the ore mined in Arizona was 92 per cent 
copper, by value; that 65 per cent of the value of the ore mined 
in Montana was in the copper content; 93 per cent of recover- 
able value of the Missouri mines was lead, and 81 per cent of 
the value of the Oklahoma product was zinc. He gave the fol- 
folwing as average values a ton of ore and tailings, as mined, 
in the more important producing states: Arizona, $5.01; Mon- 
tana, $12.74; Utah, $4.30; Michigan, $3.49; Missouri, $3.71; 
Oklahoma, $3.37; New Jersey, $18.78. The New Jersey produc- 
tion, he pointed out, was 100 per cent zinc, and it was one of 
the few states east of the Mississippi that produced metals of 
the non-ferrous group. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Garfield, as to whether 
he believed the railroads were efficiently managed, he called 
attention to the fact that an “index of operating efficiency based 
on 13 commonly used factors of performance shows a progres- 
sive rise from 96.4 per cent in 1922 to 118.1 in 1928.” 100 
per cent, he said, was the average of 1920 to 1924, inclusive. 
Freight traffic had barely held its own in 1928, he said, and 
passenger revenues were falling off, but in that year the rail- 
roads as a whole had shown the best operating ratio in 11 
years, namely, 72.4 per cent. The railroads have maintained 
their net income in recent years only by increasing economy 
and efficiency of operations, he said, but it was “obvious that 
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can not continue indefinitely.” Among other facts shown py 
his figures, there has been a gradual increase of the length of 
haul, and empty return mileage has been increasing. 

As representative of the general nature of the traffic, the 
exhibits introduced by Mr. Wettling showed the following wit, 
respect to the movement in the two study-months last year, op 
a destination basis, by territories: Trans-continental lines— 
42,501 cars; 56.30 tons, average loading; 61 miles, average hay. 
40.27 cents revenue a car-mile; 0.807, revenue a ton-mile; south. 
western lines—2,876 cars; 43.36 tons, average loading; 3533 
miles, average haul; 36.47 cents, revenue a Car-mile; 0,845 
revenue a ton-mile; Western Trunk Line carriers—7,859 cars: 
45.90 tons, average loading; 212.6 miles, average haul; 349) 
cents, revenue a car-mile; 0.796 cents, revenue a ton-mile. As 
indicated, those figures were only for the traffic delivered to 
its destination by the lines in the various territories, and reflec 
the general situation only to that extent. 


Other witnesses who testified this week were as follows: 
H. C. Hallmark, Southern Pacific; F. H. Plaisted, Southery 
Pacific; J. A. Davis, Northern Pacific; P. H. Burnham, Great 
Northern; R. E. Smith, Northern Pacific; D. L. Meyers, Santa 
Fe; H. K. Faye, Western Pacific; George Williams, D. & R, g. 
W.; E. W. Soergel, C. M. St. P. & P.; A. F. Cleveland, ¢, & 
N. W.; G. A. Hoffelder, C. B. & Q.; E. Rigg, C. R. I. & P: 
R. C. Fyfe, Western Classification Committee; E. R. Roby, L, 
& N.; F. H. Behring, Southern Railway; F. W. Dever, Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, and A. R. Sheff, Minnesota-Atlantic 
Transit Company. 

The next hearing was set for January 27, at Washington, 
at which time the carrier witnesses will be cross-examined and 
the shippers will present their general testimony. With respect 
to hearings following that, it was suggested that one should 
be held at each of the following places, though nothing definite 
as to that was decided: Butte, Mont.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Denver, Colo., and Phoenix and Douglas, Ariz. In addition, it 
was suggested that hearings would probably be held at St. 
Louis and New York, to wind up the proceeding. 


GAS CYLINDER SAFETY DEVICES 


The Commission, by division 6, by means of an order in 
No. 3666, in the matter of regulations for the transportation of 
explosives and other dangerous articles by freight and express, 
has prescribed a regulation requiring safety devices to be placed 
on cylinders, more than 12 inches long containing liquefied 
gases etc., effective on and after January 10, when such cylinders 
are offered for transportation by freight or express. The new 
regulation cancels and supersedes paragraph 558, p. 53 of the 
bulletin containing the regulations, which became effective 
December 13, 1929, as to freight, and paragraph 144, p. 128 
of the bulletin, as to express. The revised paragraph reads: 


Each cylinder exceeding 12 inches in length (outside length 
exclusive of neck), containing liquefied gases, or gases in solution, 
or gases other than liquefied or in solution under pressure of more 
than 300 pounds per square inch at 70 degrees F., except anhydrous 
ammonia, cylinders containing less than 165 pounds of monomethyla- 
mine, and gases in specification No. 33 cylinders, must be equipped 
with one or more safety devices approved by the bureau of explosives 
and found to prevent explosion of the normally charged cylinder 
when it is placed in a fire. 


The new paragraph is to be carried in tariffs which are to 
be made effective on one day’s notice, in accordance with the 
Commission’s permit. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 

Argument in Finance No. 5897, deficit status of Mississippi 
& Western R. R., assigned for December 14, at Washingtot, 
D. C., was canceled. 

I. and S. 3387 (first supplemental order), exceptions to rule 
10 of Official Classification on L. C. L. shipments loaded 1 
mixed carloads, was set for hearing in Chicago, December 18, 
before Examiner Harraman. ° 

I. and S. 3387 (second supplemental order), exceptions 
rule 10 of Official Classification on L. C. L. shipments loaded 
in mixed carloads, was set for hearing at Chicago, Decembe! 
18, before Examinar Harraman. 


SIGNAL STATISTICS 


The total length of railroad in the United States operated 
under the block system on January 1, 1929, was 115,244 miles, 
according to a tabulation of statistics pertaining to signals, 
automatic train control, and the telegraph and telephone {0 
the transmission of train orders made by the bureau of safely 
of the Commission. Of this total, 56,488 miles of road wert 
automatic. There was an increase in 1928 in mileage of 14 
operated by the block system of 2,252. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





COAL TO JACKSON, MISS. 


A relatively large revision of rates on soft coal, from mines 
in Alabama, and western Kentucky, to Jackson, Miss., has been 
recommended by Examiner E. H. Kerwin in No. 22045, Jackson 
Trafic Bureau, for Brannon Coal Co. et al. vs. Alabama Great 
Southern et al. based on a finding of unreasonableness. Kerwin 
said the Commission should find that the rates were not unduly 
prejudicial. Southern Illinois rates were also assailed. 

In the course of his report the examiner had to test allega- 
tions in this case in the light of decisions in Coal and Coke 
Rates in the Southeast, 35 I. C. C. 187, Eagle Cotton Oil Co. vs. 
Southern, 140 I. C. C. 131, Alabama Mining Institute vs. I. C., 
109 I. C. C. 740, Coal from Illinois, Kentucky and Alabama, 128 
I. Cc. C. 118, Rates on Bituminous Coal, 36 I. C. C. 401, Coal and 
Coke from Kentucky, Alabama and Tennessee, 151 I. C. C. 543, 
and Brannon Coal Co. vs. Southern, 157 I. C. C. 486. Kerwin’s 
proposed findings, other than that the complainants and inter- 
veners were entitled to reparation follows: 


The Commission should find (1) that the rates assailed to Jack- 
son were not and are not unduly prejudicial; (2) that the rate on 
coal from Alabama mines to Jackson was, is, and for the future 
will be unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded, exceeds, or may 
exceed $2.15 for mines in Southern Group 2 and for mines on the 
Mobile & Ohio, $2.20 from mines in Southern Groups 5, 1, 3, 4, 11 
and 12 and from mines on the St. Louis-San Francisco and Birm- 
ingham Southern, and $2.25 from mines in Southern Group 13 and 
from mines on the Illinois Central; (3) that the rate from Blocton 
and Belle Ellen, on the Louisville & Nashville, to Jackson was, is, 
and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded, 
exceeds, or may exceed $2.15 from Blocton, Ala., and $2.20 from 
Belle Ellen, Ala., as herein recommended from Southern Groups 2 
and 5, respectively; (4) that the rate from mines on the Illinois Cen- 
tral in the western Kentucky district to Jackson was, is, and for 
the future will be unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded, exceeds, 
or may exceed $2.60, being 40 cents over the rate of $2.20 herein rec- 
ommended from Southern Group 1 in Alabama, the group in which 
Birmingham is situated; and (5) that the rates assailed from Alabama 
and western Kentucky to West Point and Starkville were not and 
are not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

The evidence does not warrant a finding as to the rate or rates 
from other Louisville & Nashville mining points in Alabama to 
Jackson, nor as to the rates from southern Illinois. 


TAP LINE DIVISIONS 


In a report in I. and S. No. 11, Natchez, Columbia & Mobile, 
a tap line, the stock of which is held by stockholders in the 
Denkman Lumber Company, Examiner H. W. Archer has recom- 
mended that the tap line’s petition for authority to negotiate 
with the Gulf & Ship Island for higher divisions than those 
prescribed in the Tap Line Case, 31 I. C. C. 490, be denied. He 
said it should be denied because the petitioning tap line had not 
shown itself to be entitled to an increase. The divisions pre- 
scribed in the report mentioned have been increased and re- 
duced in accordance with the general rate cases disposed of 
since that time. 

The tap line showed that while it was entitled to a division 
of 4.5 cents per 100 pounds on lumber, it received that amount 
only on traffic to points in Kentucky and Tennessee, in official 
territory, in western trunk line territory and to Gulfport, Miss., 
for export; that it received only 3 cents on traffic to New 
Orleans, moving via Tilton, Miss., and 4 cents to southeastern 
territory. But the examiner said no increase was sought from 
the New Orleans Great Northern, but only from the Gulf & 
Ship Island, which in 1928 had a deficit of $149,186, the tap line 
claiming a deficit in that year of $20,305. The tap line claimed 
aright to 6 per cent on a valuation of $650,177, a valuation based 
on the Commission’s valuation of $389,436, as of June 30, 1916, 
brought to date. 

“The Commission is, therefore, asked to take from a carrier 
pascaee in the ‘red’ to make up the petitioner’s deficit,” said 
Archer, 

The examiner pointed out that on the proprietary lumber 
Company’s traffic the tap line maintained low rates and that 
ho showing of efficiency and economy of operation had been 
made. He said that in 1928 the tap line expended an average 
of $1,572 per mile for maintenance of roadway and track. 

“This seems rather high,” said Archer, “in view of the fact 


> agin total of but three or four trains a day are operated over 
e ine.” 





SWEET CLOVER SEED 


, Examiner Jesse C. Harraman, in No. 21655, Traffic Bureau, 
Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. St. Paul et al., has 
recommended that the Commission find not unreasonable but 


unduly prejudicial the rates on sweet clover seed, carloads, 
from points in South Dakota to destinations in North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Missouri and _ Illinois, 
and from points in North Dakota and Minnesota to points in 
South Dakota. This report also covers a sub-number, South 
Dakota Farm Bureau Federation vs. C. & N. W. et al., and 
No. 22084, Albert Dickinson Co. vs. Same. The cases were 
heard jointly with the railroad commissioners of South Dakota 
on account of a complaint against the intrastate rates. 

Harraman said that in brief the issues in the three cases 
were that because the sweet clover seed rates from South Da- 
kota were generally on a class A basis and the rates from North 
Dakota were on the class D basis that the rates to and from 
South Dakota were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
class D rates; unduly prejudicial to South Dakota complainants 
and unduly preferential of their competitors in North Dakota 
and Minnesota. 

The examiner said that the Commission should find that the 
maintenance of different bases of rates on sweet clover seed 
from points in North Dakota, Minnesota and South Dakota to 
destinations shown in the complaints and the failure of de- 
fendants, in so far as they participated in the transportation, to 
maintain the same basis between South Dakota points and des- 
tinations named as they maintained from North Dakota and 
Minnesota to those destinations created undue prejudice in vio- 
lation of section 3 which should be removed. 

Those findings, he said, should be without prejudice to 
whatever findings the Commission might make in No. 17000, part 
7, Hoch-Smith grain, upon the more comprehensive record in that 
proceeding. He said the Commission should further find that 
no damage had been suffered by complainants on account of 
the undue prejudice and that reparation therefore should be 
denied. 


WOODEN CHAIR RATING 


The unusual situation of a shipper contending that a higher 
rating was applicable on his shipment than the one given it 
by the carrier was presented to Examiner W. K. Berryman in 
No. 21626, Statesville Chair Co. vs. Southern. On the weight 
of the evidence. the examiner recommended that the Commission 
find that the higher rating was applicable and award reparation 
of $53.31, with interest, to the complainant on acconut of the 
imposition of the assailed rating on a carload of wooden chairs, 
knocked down, “other than fiat,” from Gardner, Mass., to States- 
ville, N. C. 

“Other than flat” constituted the catch. Wooden chairs, 
knocked down flat, take fourth class, minimum 24,000 pounds, 
subject to rule 34. Chairs, N. O. I. B. N., wooden or wooden 
frames, knocked down “other than flat,” take third class, mini- 
mum 16,000 pounds, also subject to rule 34. 

Berryman said that what the rate depended upon was 
whether or not the chairs were shipped compeltely knocked 
down. They were described in the bill of lading as knocked 
down flat. The railroad said that the descripiion was correct. 
The complainant exhibited photographs to supplement its tes- 
timony that while the other parts of the chairs were knocked 
down flat, the seats and backs were assembled and nested. 

The commodity description applying the third class rating, 
in addition to carrying the words “other than flat” as modifying 
the words knocked down, contained a provision for the appli- 
cation of that rating when backs and seats were nested. 

Berryman said the Commission should find that the chairs 
were not knocked down flat; that the applicable rate was $1.15 
and the minimum 17,920 pounds, under rule 34. Use of the higher 
rating on the lower minimum resulted in a charge lower than 
on the lower rating on the higher minimum. 


INDIANA COAL TO ILLINOIS 


Examiner J. Edgar Smith, in No. 22518, Corray Brothers 
et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., has recommended that the 
Commission award reparation on shipments of coal which moved 
after July 25, 1926, from mines in the Brazil-Clinton and Linton- 
Sullivan groups in Indiana to Champaign and Urbana, IIl., on 
the basis of the rates found reasonable in Bash & Sons vs. 
Central Indiana, 153 I. C. C. 317. He said that no evidence in 
support of the unreasonableness of the rates in issue was 
offered other than the report in that case. 

Division 3, in the Bash case, found the rates in question, 
since March 10, 1925, had been, were ana for the future would 
be unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded, exceed or 
might exceed 125 cents per net ton from the Brazil-Clinton group 
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and 145 cents from the Linton-Sullivan group to both Urbana 
and Champaign. The Bash case, Smith said, had been further 
heard for the purpose of awards of reparation and was now 
pending. 

“But, without regard to the outcome of such further hear- 
ing,” said Smith, “these complainants have consistently de- 
manded reparation ever since July 25, 1928, or for more than 
a year and three months before the Bass & Sons case was 
decided, March 30, 1929. The report cited made a general find- 
ing concerning reasonable rates on coal, in carloads, from mines 
at the districts named to Urbana and Champaign; and such 
finding cannot, under the act, be limited to the complainants 
therein named. The present complainants and all other ship- 
pers similarly situated are entitled, by appropriate proceedings, 
seasonably filed, to obtain the benefit of that general finding. 
Phillip vs. Grand Trunk Ry., 236 U. S. 662, and cases therein 
cited.” 


RELIEF FOR SOUTHERN LINES 


Fourth section relief of admittedly doubtful value for rail- 
roads serving the south Atlantic and Gulf ports on export 
and import traffic has been recommended, in fourth section 
application No. 2040 and others, export and import rates to 
and from south Atlantic and Gulf ports by Examiner M. L. 
Boat and R. V. Pitt, assistant director of traffic. They propose 
that relief be given, in respect of class and commodity rates 
on the basis of rates not less than 75 per cent of the rates 
prescribed or resulting from the Southern Class Rate Investiga- 
tion, 100 I. C. C. 518, 109 I. C. C. 300, 113 I. C. C. 200 and 128 
I. C. C. 568. The relief is to be given on traffic from the whole 
of central territory and that part of Western Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation territory east of the Missouri River. Like relief has 
been recommended as to rates via Florida ports. 

Messrs. Pitt and Boat inserted in their report a table show- 
ing rates that would result from the use of their formula. The 
southern lines, of course, desired the relief so as to enable them 
to carry traffic from the origin territory mentioned to the south 
Atlantic and Gulf ports in competition with the eastern lines 
in carrying to the north Atlantic ports. That table shows that 
the class rates the southern lines will be permitted to make 
will be considerably higher than the rates to the northern ports. 
For illustration, the table shows a first class rate from New 
Orleans to Chicago of 161 cents. The corresponding rate from 
New York is 142 cents and from Baltimore, 134 cents. From 
New Orleans the rate to Detroit would be 179 cents and to 
New York 111 cents. Galveston would be so much higher than 
either New York or New Orleans from the two points men- 
tioned that a mere look at the figures would probably send a 
prospective shipper into the wilderness. From Galveston to 
Chicago the rate would be 197 cents in comparison with a rate 
of 142 to New York. From Galveston to Detroit the rate would 
be 220 cents in comparison with a rate of 111 cents from New 
York. 

From St. Louis and Cairo the Louisiana ports could com- 
pete with New York. From some parts of Western Trunk Line 
Association territory involved the Gulf ports probably could com- 
pete with the north Atlantic ports. The basis recommended by 
the report writers, however, is much higher than even the eastern 
railroads, which objected to the grant of relief requested by the 
southern lines, were willing to concede to their southern com- 
petitors. This recommendation of the 75 per cent basis is 
founded on the conclusion of the writers of the report that rates 
lower than 75 per cent of the domestic rates would not meet 
the statutory requirement that rates in disregard of the long- 
and-short-haul part of the fourth section should be reasonably 
compensatory. In reaching that conclusion they tested the 
figures presented by the southern railroads by the criteria 
accepted by the Commission for testing proposed transconti- 
nental rates. The relief afforded, in name, is subject to the 
further limitation that the reduced rates on port traffic shall 
not exceed the lowest combinations of export and import rates. 
That limitation, however, is not material, because the southern 
lines did not ask for relief on such rates at intermediate points 
on their own rails. 

The report writers recognize the fact that what they have 
proposed will probably be only nominal and not actual relief. 
On that point, referring to the table of class rates that would 
result from the use of their formula, a few of which have here- 
inbefore been set forth, they say: 


As shown by the above table rates constructed on this basis 
would be considerably higher than those proposed by the applicants 
herein serving the southern ports and would also greatly exceed the 
rates proposed by the eastern lines. Furthermore, they would exceed 
the rates applicable from and to the north Atlantic ports to such an 
extent that considering the disadvantages of the southern routes it 
is improbable that those routes would be able to obtain business in 
competition with the northern routes and would to all intents and 
purposes be closed in so far as the foreign commerce of the interior 
territory involved herein is concerned. However, in view of the 
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statutory limitations placed upon the Commission’s power to grant 
relief from tne provisions of section 4 it has no alternative in this 
case but to deny the applications involved to the extent that Telief 
is prayed therein to establish rates on a lower basis than that recom. 
mended above as the lowest basis which would produce reasonably 
compensatory rates. 


The report deals especially with proposed rates on jm. 
ported corkboard and the Key West situation. The recom. 
mendation is that relief be granted on corkboard on the 75 per 
cent basis. As to the Key West situation, the report writers 
recommended relief on the same basis. The Florida Rag; 
Coast asked for the reestablishment of the relationship that 
existed between that port and New Orleans before the per. 
centage increases and decrease threw it out of line. The re 
lief requested would ke much greater than that recommended 
by the examiners. 

The applications upon which Messrs. Boat and Pitt made 
their report asked for relief from interior points in the United 
States and Canada, on the one hand, and the south Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, on the other, on export and import traffic, except 
grain. No evidence was submitted in behalf of traffic to and 
from Canadian points. 

Generally speaking, say the report writers, the purpose 
of the relief prayed is to enable the applicant southern lines 
to establish an adjustment between points in interior territory 
and the south Atlantic and Gulf ports enabling them to par. 
ticipate in the movement of export and import traffic in com. 
petition with the carriers serving the north Atlantic ports, 
without reducing rates at intermediate points not affected in 
the same degree or at all by that competition between ports. 
The southern lines asserted that the rates at intermediate points 
not affected by competition were on a reasonable and non- 
prejudicial basis and that to reduce them where reductions 
were not required by such competition would result in a useless 
loss of revenue. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Rosin Size 


No. 22413, Paper Makers’ Chemical Corporation vs. L. & N. 
et al. Examiner McChord. Rate, rosin size, Pensacola, Fla., to 
Advance, La., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 41.5 cents, 
Reparation of $423.03 proposed. 

Coal 

No. 21780, Kistler Leather Co. et al. vs. Pittsburgh, Shawmut 
& Northern. Examiner C. J. Peterson. Rate, bituminous coal, 
Weedville, and Proctor Mine, Pa., to Olean, N. Y., unreasonable 
for the future to the extent it may exceed $1.90 per net ton. This 
report also embraces a sub-number, England, Walton & Co. 
Inc., vs. Same. 

Lubricating Greases 

No. 22253, Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) vs. C. C. & O. et al. 
Examiner W. G. Butts. Dismissal proposed. Rate, petroleum 
lubricating grease combined with wool waste and lubricating 
grease, in mixed carloads, and on lubricating grease combined 
with wool waste, carloads, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Birmingham, Fair 
field and Pratt City, Ala., not unreasonable or unjustly discrim- 
inatory. 

Automobiles 

No. 14685, Dallas Transfer Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al. 
91 I. C. C. 73, and 115, I. C. C. 658, on further hearing on appeal 
from division 4. Examiner Elza Job. Dismissal proposed. 
Charges, four passenger automobiles, Dallas, Tex., to Lo 
Angeles, Calif., and the applicable two-for-one provision in Rule 
34 of the governing classification, not . unreasonable. Two 
40-foot cars were furnished instead of one 50-foot car. Com- 
plainant loaded two automobiles in each of the cars instead of 
three in one and one in the other car, the result being a charge 
of $137 greater than would have accrued had the first car beet 
used to its capacity. 

Cattle 

No. 21950, Russ Market Co. et al. vs. Northwestern Pacific 
et al. Examiner Roy E. McKee. Rates, fat cattle, Wilson, Nev. 
to Russ, Calif., and on feeder cattle, Alturas, Calif., to Kekawaka, 
Calif., over an interstate route, unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded, exceed or may exceed $157 per 36-foot car, Wilson to 
Russ, and $158.50 from Alturas to Kekawaka. Reparation 
$172 to the Russ Market Co. and $93 to J. Sheldon Potter 
recommended; also an order establishing rates for the future 
This report also embraces a sub-number, J. Sheldon Potter ¥§ 


Same. 
Sand 


No. 20330, International Filter Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. Exal 
iner Paul R. Naefe. Rate, sand, Red Wing, Minn., to Stillwate!, 
Okla., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 31 cents and the! 
it will be unreasonable in the future to the extent it may e* 
27.5 cents, subject to a minimum of 90 per cent of the mark 
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capacity of the car, except when the car is loaded to full visible 


capacity, in which event actual weight is to govern. New rate 


and reparation of $229.73 recommended. 


Meats 


No. 21703, William Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. vs. B. & 
9. et al. Examiner H. L. Main. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
fresh meats and packing house products, straight and mixed 
carloads, Baltimore, Md., to West New Brighton, Staten Island, 
yx, Y., not unreasonable. 


Ball Clay 


No. 21965, Ceramic Traffic Association vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
Examiner J. M. Fiedler. Dismissal proposed. Rates, ball clay, 
points in Kentucky and Tennessee to destinations in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Petroleum Products 


No. 22373, National Brick Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Examiner Arthur Kettler. Rates, petroleum products, points in 
Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas to 
Weber, Ill., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded, exceed 
or may exceed the contemporaneous rates to Chicago, and Rogers 
Park, Ill. Reparation and an order for the future recommended. 


Sulphate of Alumina 


No. 21475, Georgia-Louisiana Corporation vs. Southern et al. 
Examiner T. P. Wilson. Rate, sulphate of alumina, East Point, 
Ga. to Canton, N. C., unreasoable and unduly prejudicial, in the 
past, present, and for the future, to the extent it exceeded, ex- 
ceeds or May exceed 25 cents, minimum 80,000 pounds, prefer- 
ence being for Chattanooga, Tenn., competitors to the extent 
rate exceeded, exceeds, or May exceed the contemporaneous rate 
from Chattanooga to Canton. Proposed that if complainant was 
or shall have been damaged while the proceeding was pending 
that it may have opportunity to present proof of damage at a 
future hearing. : 

Wheat 


No. 22333, Union Equity Exchange et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Examiner P. F. Mackey. Rates, wheat, moving interstate, for 
export, from points on the Spearman branch of the Panhandle 
& Santa Fe, in Texas, to Galveston, Tex., not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. Dismissal proposed. 


Cedar Pole Reparation 

No. 9971, National Pole Co. vs. Santa Fe, Director-General 
etal. Examiner H. G. Cummings, upon further hearing. Pre- 
vious reports, 55 I. C. C. 625, and 144 I. C. C. 541. Reparation 
on account of unreasonable rates on cedar poles and piling on 
more than one car, points in Washington, Idaho and Montana 
to points in various states, proposed: Against Director-General, 
$8,175.94; C. M. & St. P., $80.03; C. M. & St. P., Soo Line and 
Director-General, $80.35; and Great Northern, Burlington, Santa 
Fe and Director-General, $191.76, with interest in each instance. 


Building Paper 
No. 22198, Case Manufacturing Co. vs. New Haven et al. 
Examiner H. C. Lawton. Rates, building paper, Unionville, 
Conn., to New Bedford and Boston, Mass., and Piers 37 and 40, 
New York, N. Y., not unreasonable. Dismissal proposed. 


C. & O. EXTENSION 


Examiner Ralph R. Molster, in Finance No. 5353, proposed 
extension of line by Chesapeake & Ohio, has recommended that 
the applicant be permitted to extend its Cabin Creek branch 
from near Edwight to a connection with its Piney Creek branch 
at or near Surveyor, 19.2 miles, in Raleigh county, West Virginia, 
at an estimated cost of $2,377,470, or an average of $125,130 
per mile, upon condition that the applicant give the Virginian 
trackage rights over the extension and access to all mines on 
branches from the extension, together with an option for the 
Virginian to acquire, within ten years after construction is com- 
Dleted, at cost, a half interest in the extension and mine branches 
from it. He has recommended that the application for per- 
mission to retain excess earnings be denied. 

The proposed extension would link the Coal River district 
with the Piney Creek branch, which Molster said, seemed logi- 
cal. The territory to be served, 114 square miles, is timbered 
and overlies bituminous coal. The extension would also shorten 
existing routes’ for moving traffic both east and west. The pro- 
posed track would be laid with 100-pound rail. The Virginian 
opposed the application because a crossing at grade at Sur- 
veyor, W. Va., would interfere with its yard development at 
that point and also shut it out of prospectively rich territory. 
The Virginian asserted, without contradiction, Molster observed, 
that there was practically no opportunity left it for development 
in the New River coal field east of its present line, Deepwater to 
Matoaka. The situation presented by the contentions of the 
‘Wo railroads, Molster said, was plainly gne in which, in the 
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of active carrier competition without any question rising in 
the future for double facilities where such duplication manifestly 
would be wasteful. Hence his recommendation that the appli- 
cation be granted upon the conditions named. 


N. W. PACIFIC ABANDONMENT 


Examiner C. P. Howard, in Finance No. 7302, abandonment 
of narrow gauge line by Northwestern Pacific, on further hear- 
ing, has recommended that the Commission confirm the certifi- 
cate issued February 11, 1929, authorizing the applicant to 
abandon a narrow gauge line in Marin and Sonoma counties, 
Calif. The line is about 37 miles long. Howard says that the 
business handled by the line is insufficient to justify its con- 
tinued operation. 


Y. N. & S. SECURITIES 

Examiner C. E. Boles, in Finance No. 7521, securities of 
the Yankton, Norfolk & Southern Railroad Co., has recom- 
mended that the petition for an amendment of the Commission’s 
previous order, 154 I. C. C. 669, be denied. The petition was to 
have the order modified so as to provide for the issue of bonds 
maturing in 30 years instead of 25 years. In addition the 
applicant filed a supplemental appllication for authority to issue 
$1,225,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds to be used in 
acquiring the stock of the Meridian Highway Bridge Co. The 
examiner says that that should also be denied. 

Howard has also recommended that the previous order 
authorizing the issuance of $666,700 of common stock, $400,000 
of 7 per cent non-cumulative preferred stock and not exceeding 
$1,600,000 af first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, be vacated 
and set aside. 


NORTH TEXAS CONSTRUCTION 


In a proposed report in Finance No. 7370, construction and 
operation of lines by St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas and 
cases joined with it, Examiner Thomas F. Sullivan deals with 
plans of the St. Louis-SanFrancisco system and the Rock Island 
system for construction, acquisition, and operation of railroad 
lines in the north central and panhandle districts of Texas, a 
plan of the Fort Worth & Denver Northern, for the construc- 
tion of a line in the panhandle district, and a plan of the 
Clinton-Oklahoma-Western Railroad Co. of Texas for an exten- 
sion of its line. 

This report also embraces Finance No. 7371, acquisition 
of control by St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co.; Finance No. 
7372, acquisition of control by St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas 
Railway Co.; Finance No. 7556, operation under trackage rights 
by St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas Railway Co.; Finance No. 
7547, construction and operation of lines by Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf Railway Co.; Finance No. 7623, construction of 
line by Fort Worth & Denver Northern Railway Co.; and Finance 
No. 7518, construction of line by Clinton-Oklahoma-Western Rail- 
road Co. of Texas. 

The St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas is a subsidiary of the 
Frisco; the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf, a subsidiary of the 
Rock Island; and the Clinton, Oklahoma-Western, a subsidiary 
of the Santa Fe. The Fort Worth & Denver Northern, a 
Burlington subsidiary, is a new company organized to become 
a carrier subject to the interstate commerce act. The Frisco 
subsidiary asked permission to build a line, about 42 miles long, 
to a connection with the Gulf, Texas & Western and to operate, 
under trackage rights over the Rock Island subsidiary between 
Jacksboro and Fort Worth, approximately 71.6 miles. The 
Frisco parent company asked for permission to acquire control 
of the Gulf, Texas & Western by purchase of capital stock and 
the execution of a lease. 

Sullivan dealt with the applications under the captions of , 
Frisco Construction, Gulf, Texas & Western, Rock Island Con- 
struction; Operation Under Trackage Rights; Advantages of 
Frisco-Rock Island Plan; Estimated Earnings of Frisco and 
Rock Island; Burlington Construction, that construction being 
proposed by its subsidiary, the Fort Worth & Denver Northern; 
Santa Fe Construction; and Contentions of the Various Parties. 

The cases covered by the report embody the conflicting 
plans of the Frisco, Rock Island, Burlington and Santa Fe to 
build into the parts of Texas mentioned where the oil field and 
cattle raising industries promise good tonnage. The Frisco and 
the Rock Island worked together. The Rock Island and the 
Santa Fe, Sullivan said, opposed the grant of the application 
of the Burlington and that the latter opposed the granting of 
the application of the Rock Island to construct between Sham- 
rock and Beaver Creek, Tex. The Burlington claimed it was 


the pioneer in the panhandle district and that for several years 
it had been contemplating new construction in that district. 
Sullivan, however, said it did not appear why the Burlington's 
plan was held up from 1926 to 1929, the latter being the year 
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in which its application for permission to build was filed. Sul- 
livan made a summary of his recommendations as follows: 


1. That the present and future public convenience and necessity 
require (a) the construction by the St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas 
Railway Co. of a line of railroad in Wilbarger and Baylor Counties, 
Texas, and (b) operation by the St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas 
Railway Co., under trackage rights over the line of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Gulf Railway Co. in Jack, Wise and Tarrant Counties, 
Texas. 

2. That the request of the St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas Rail- 
way Co. for permission to retain excess earnings accruing from the 
operation of the proposed line be denied. é 

That the acquisition by the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Co. of control, by purchase of capital stock, of the Gulf, Texas & 
Western Railway Co. would be in the public interest, but that the 
consideration to be paid for such stock has not been shown to be just 
and reasonable in the premises. ; 

4, That the acquisition of control by the St. Louis, San Francisco 
& Texas Railway Co., by lease, of the railroad and properties of the 
Gulf, Texas & Western Railway Co. is in the public interest, and 
that the terms and conditions of said lease and the consideration 
to be paid thereunder are just and reasonable in the premises. : 

5. That the present and future public convenience and necessity 
require operation by the St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas Railway 
Co., under trackage rights, over the proposed line of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Gulf Railway Co. in Hardeman and Wilbarger Coun- 
ties, Texas, 

6. That the request of the St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas 
Railway Co. for permission to retain excess earnings accruing from 
such operation be dismissed. ‘ 

That the present and future public convenience and necessity 
require (a) the construction by the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf 
Railway Co. of a line of railroad in Wheeler, Collingsworth, Childress, 
Hardeman, Foard, and Wilbarger Counties, Texas, and (b) opera- 
tion, under trackage rights, over line of railroad in Hardeman, Wil- 
barger, Baylor, Archer, Young and Jack Counties, Texas. 

8. That the request of the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Rail- 
way Co. for permission to retain excess earnings accruing from the 
operation of the line proposed to be constructed be denied. 

9. That the present and future public convenience and necessity 
require the construction by the Clinton-Oklahoma-Western Railroad 
Co. of Texas of a line of railroad in Gray County, Texas. 

10. That the present and future public convenience and necessity 
have not been shown to require the construction by the Fort Worth 
& Denver Northern Railway Co. of a line of railroad in Childress, 
Collingsworth, Wheeler and Gray Counties, Texas. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 7942, (1) authorizing the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company to procure the authentication and delivery 
of $1,074,000 of first refunding mortgage gold bonds in reimbursement 
of expenditures’ made in retiring an underlying issue, said bonds to 
be held by it until the further order of the Commission; and (2) au- 
thorizing the Southern Pacific Company to assume obligation and 
liability as guarantor, in respect of $1,074,000 of Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Company first refunding mortgage gold bonds, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7968, authorizing W. V. Griffin and 
H. W. Purvis, receivers of the Georgia & Florida Railroad, to issue 
$100,000 of receivers’ certificates to be designated as series A, which 
are to be sold at not less than par and the proceeds used to pay 
operating and other expenses, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7821, authorizing (1) the acquisi- 
tion and/or operation by the Central Vermont Railway, Incorporated, 
of the line of railroad formerly owned and/or operated by the Central 
Vermont Railway Company; (2) the Central Vermont Railway, In- 
corporated, (a) to issue $10,000,000 of common capital stock, $5,000,- 
000 of series-A debentures, and $12,000,000 of first and general mort- 
gage series-A gold bonds, for the purpose of acquiring the rail- 
road and properties formerly owned by the Central Vermont Rail- 
way Company, and (b) to assume abligation and liability in respect 
of $44,000 of equipment-trust notes of series E and $287,000 of series F; 
(3) the acquisition by the Central Vermont Railway, Incorporated, 
of control (a) of the Bethel Granite Railway Company, Southern New 
England Railway Company, Southern New England Railroad Cor- 
poration, Montreal & Province Line Railway Company, Montreal & 
Vermont Junction R. R. Co., Stanstead, Shefford & Chambly Rail- 
road Company, and the Central Vermont Transportation Company 
by purchase of capital stock, and (b) of the property of the New 
London Northern Railroad Company under a lease; (4) the acquisi- 
tion by the Canadian National Railway Company of control of the 
Central Vermont Railway, Incorporated, by accepting its capital 
stock and other securities upon the assignment and transfer to the 
latter of certain securities and claims and the payment of cash; 
and (5) dismissing as premature that part of the application of the 
Central Vermont Railway, Incorporated, requesting authority to ac- 
quire unissued stock of certain railroad corporations when and if 
issued, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7963, authorizing the Grand Trunk 
Western Railroad Company to assume obligation and liability .in 
respect of not exceeding $4,238,000 of Grand Trunk Western Railroad 
equipment trust issue of 1929 certificates, to be issued by the New 
York Trust Company, as trustee, under an agreement to be dated 
December 14, 1929, and to be used in connection with the procure- 
ment of certain equipment, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7962, authorizing the Central Ver- 
mont Railway, Incorporated, to assume obligation and liability in 
respect of not exceeding $1,849,000 of Central Vermont Railway equip- 
ment trust issue of 1929 certificates, to be issued by the New York 
Trust Company, as trustee, under an agreement to be dated De- 
cember 14, 1929, and to be used in connection with the procurement 
of 1,000 automobile cars, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7910, authorizing the Black 
Hills & Fort Pierre Railroad Company to abandon, and the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company to abandon operation 
of, a narrow gauge line of railroad in Lawrence and Meade counties, 
S. D., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7770, authorizing (1) the 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway Company to construct rail- 
road extension and interchange tracks in Harris county, Tex.; (2) 
the Texas & New Orleans Railroad Company to operate over rail- 
road trackage in Harris county, Tex.; and (3) railroad construction 
and operation in Harris county, Tex., by the International-Great 
Northern Railroad Company, approved. 
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Report, certificate and order in F. D. No. 7856, (1) authorizing 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway Company to construct and 
operate a line of railroad in Dallam, Hartley, Moore, and Hutchin- 
son counties, Tex.; and (2) denying request for permission to retain 
excess earnings, approved. 

Report, certificate and order in F. D. No. 7903, (1) authorizing 
the Sugar Land Railway Company _to construct and operate an ex. 
tension of its line of railroad in Fort Bend county, Tex.; and (2) 
denying request for permission to retain excess earnings, approved 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7967, authorizing the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company to issue not exceeding $71,836,050 of capital stock 
consisting of 1,436,721 shares of the par value of $30 each, to be 
offered for subscription at par to the application’s stockholders of 
record at the close of business on December 7, 1929, any stock not 
subscribed and paid for by the stockholders to be sold on the best 
terms obtainable, but at not less than par, the proceeds to be useq 
to yay maturing obligations and for general corporate purposes, ap- 
proved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7926, authorizing (1) the Wisconsin 
Central Railway Company to issue $10,000,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage gold bonds, said bonds to be sold as of January 1, 1930, at 
not less than 80 per cent of par, to the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company, the proceeds to be used in paying 
the principal of and interest on $7,500,000 of 3-year 5 per cent secured 
notes which mature January 1, 1930, the balance to be retained in the 
applicant’s treasury for necessary corporate purposes; and (2) the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company to issue 
$12,106,000 of first refunding mortgage bonds, series B, in partial re- 
imbursement of expenditures made for additions and betterments to 
its property and for expenditures to be made in acquiring $10,000,000 
of first and refunding mortgage gold bonds of the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Railway Company, $8,000,000 of said bonds to be sold at not less 
than 95 per cent of par and accrued interest and the remaining 
$4,106,000 of bonds to be held by the applicant until the further order 
of the Commission, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7939, authorizing the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Company to pledge from time to time until 
December 31, 1930, not to exceed $5,497,000, principal amount, of bonds, 
as collateral security for any short-term note or notes which the 
applicant may issue within the limitations of section 20a (9) of the 
interstate commerce act, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8003. Midland Valley Railroad Co. asks authority 
to issue, sell or pledgé $289,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds. 

Finance No. 8004. Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co. of Texas 
asks authority to abandon operation under trackage rights of that 
portion of the lines of the Texas & Pacific between the Louisiana- 
Texas state line near Waskom, Tex., and Shreveport, La., and for 
authority to operate its trains between said points over the line of 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad Co., leased from the Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific Railway Co. 

Finance No. 8005. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. asks authority 
to construct approximately 7 miles of line in Polk county, Fla., ex- 
tending from a connection with its present line at or near Medulla 
to a point at or near Ridgewood, to serve plants of the Southern 
Phosphate Corporation. 

Finance No. 7997. Texas Mexican Railway Co., Texas & New 
Orleans Railroad Co., and San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway Co. 
ask for approval of extension of operations of applicants in and near 
Corpus Christi, in Nueces county, Tex., over existing tracks within 
switching limits of Corpus Christi. 4 

Finance No. 5504. Boston & Maine asks amendment of order in 
this proceeding to permit it to use approximately $355,000 of proceeds 
from authorized issue of $13,000,000 of prior preference stock to 
expense of installing a centralized dispatchers’ control system on its 
lines between Dover, N. H., and Rigby, Me. 

Finance No. 7999. Delaware & Northern Railway Co. asks au- 
thority to issue 50,000 shares of no par value capital stock to be 
sold to the subscribers named in the certificate of reorganization of 
the company at $2.50 a share, in connection with acquisition of the 
Delaware & Northern Railroad Co. Applicant is a reorganization 
of the latter company. 

Finance No. 8000. Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Railway Co. asks 
authority to abandon about 15 miles of line between Kirkland, Il. 
and Rockford, Ill. Applicant is controlled by Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific. ; 

Finance No. 8001. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road Co. asks authority to acquire and operate the lines of railroad 
of Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Railway Co., and to assume obliga- 
tion as to $3,000,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent 40-year gold bonds 
and other obligations. The line between Kirkland and Rockford, IIl., 
mentioned in preceding application, is excluded from property to be 
acquired. The Milwaukee owns all the stock of the Gary company 
with the exception of 7 directors’ qualifying shares. The acqulsi- 
tion proposed is for the purpose of simplifying applicant’s corporate 
structure and to eliminate expense of maintaining separate corporate 
organizations and keeping separate accounts. 

Finance No. 8006. Montour Railroad Co. asks authority to abandon 
its Lewis Run branch, about 2 miles long, in Allegheny county, Pa., 
between Mifflin Junction Yard and former location of Pittsburgh 
Coal Company mine No. 8. : : 

Finance No. 8007. Chesapeake & Ohio asked authority to_ issue 
and sell $35,088,000 of refunding and improvement mortgage 4% Ped 
cent gold bonds, series B, to retire $31,390,000 of 4% per cent 20-year 
convertible gold bonds due February 1, 1930, and to reimburse the 
treasury for retirement of $3,698,000 of general refunding and im- 
provement mortgage bonds that matured January 1, 1929. Prelim- 
inary negotiations with the company’s bankers indicates that = 
bonds can be sold at not less than 92% per cent of the principa 
amount and accrued interest, according to the application. 


I. C. C. ACT ANNOTATION 


Senator Hawes, of Missouri, has offered a concurrent reso 
lution providing for the printing of 4,700 copies of the annota- 
tion of the interstate commerce act, and court and commission 
decisions prepared under the supervision of Commissioner 
Aitchison in response to a previous Senate resolution offered by 
Senator Hawes. The publication will not be ready for dis 
tribution for some time. The Hawes resolution was referred 
to the committee on .printing. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) 





TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, El Paso.) Where agent 
of owner of city property submitted offer of exchange to owner 
of farm lands, requesting reply by wire, and recipient of offer 
accepted proposition by delivering to telegraph office telegram 
of acceptance for transmission to the offerer, contract to ex- 
change was completed at time of leaving telegram for delivery 
with telegraph company, and offeree had cause of action against 
the other landowner for damages for breach of contract, where 
other owner failed to carry out agreement.—Bell et al. vs. West- 
erm Union Telegraph Co., 21 S. W. Rep. (2d) 39. 

Where agent of owner of city property made proposition 
to owner of farm lands for exchange of properties, requesting 
reply by wire, and offeree thereupon delivered telegram of ac- 
ceptance to telegraph company, offeree had no cause of action 
for damages against telegraph company for delay in transmis- 
sion and delivery of message to offerer, though the other party 
failed to carry out the contract of exchange as result of delay.— 
Ibid. 

Party, who alleged in pleading that one carrying on nego- 
tiations for exchange of properties was agent of owner of other 
property, could not complain that court found in accordance with 
such allegation.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 

(Supreme Court of New Jersey.) Where conceded facts 
showed that, after freight charges on intertsate shipment of 
canned goods had been paid by consignees, it was discovered 
charges were based on inaccurate rate, and that carrier should 
have charged more under the schedule of rates established and 
posted with Interstate Commerce Commission, granting non- 
suit in action by carrier to recover difference in rates held error. 
—Atlantic City R. Co. vs. Packman et al., 147 Atl. Rep. 635. 





(Supreme Court of California.) Words “transportation 
company” in auto stage and truck transportation act (St. 1917, 
D. 330, as amended by St. 1919, p. 457), prohibiting transporta- 
tion company from operating automobiles, etc., for transportation 
of persons or property for compensation without having first 
obtained certificate of public convenience and necessity, means 
4 public transportation company or a common .carrier.—Forsyth 
vs. San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation, 281 Pac. Rep. 620. 


Railroad Commission’s order to defendant, which had been 
denied certificate of convenience and necessity, to discontinue 
operation of its stage line over route for compensation, held 
not res judicata of question whether defendant was common 
carrier, in action by one having certificate of public convenience 
and necessity authorizing him to operate stage line over such 
route against defendant for damages for operating stage line 
over such route.—Ibid. 

Light and power corporation, carrying its own employes, 
their families, and those having business with it between its 
‘amps and certain town, held not to be “common carrier,” under 
Civ. Code, sec. 2168, and it could operate stage line without 
Procuring certificate of public convenience and necessity, under 
auto stage and truck transportation act (St. 1917, p. 330, as 
amended by St. 1919, p. 457).—Ibid. 

That light and power corporation, transporting its employes, 
their families, and persons doing business with it between its 
‘amps and certain town, entered into written contract with 
Passengers before hauling them in stages, did not make it a 
‘ommon carrier, under Civ. Code, sec. 2168, so as to require it 
to obtain certificate of public convenience and necessity, under 
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auto stage and truck transportation act (St. 1917, p. 330, as 
amended by St. 1919, p. 457) .—Ibid. 

Defendant company, transporting without certificate, its 
employes, their. families, and persons doing business with it 
over route over which plaintiff operated its stage line under 
certificate of public convenience and necessity, under auto 
stage and truck transportation act (St. 1917, p. 330, as amended 
by St. 1919, p. 457), held not liable to plaintiff, since defendant 
was not common carrier, and transportation of passengers did 
not legally damage plaintiff.—lIbid. 

One operating stage line without certificate of convenience 
and necessity under auto stage and truck transportation act 
(S. 1917, p. 330, as amended by St. 1919, p. 457), over route 
over which another operates stage line under such certificate, 
is liable only for net profit which latter would have made in 
carrying passengers carried by former.—Ibid. 





(Springfield Court of Appeals, Mo.) Right of shipper to 
make slight repairs on railroad cars and recover for expenses 
from carrier attaches only when by doing so he can probably 
avert a much larger damage to himself or the carrier—Todd 
vs. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co., 21 S. W. Rep. (2d) 1. 

In action to recover for expenses incurred by plaintiff in 
making repairs on railroad cars furnished by defendant in which 
to ship sand, demurrers to plaintiff’s evidence that condition of 
cars furnished and necessity for immediate use created emer- 
gency which justified plaintiff in making slight repairs in order 
to prevent loss and damage that would have resulted from using 
cars in condition in which they were furnished held properly 
overruled.—Ibid. 

Where case was tried by court, court in weighing evidence 
and reaching conclusion thereon took place of jury and his 
finding on conflicting evidence was binding on appellate court. 
—Ibid. 

Shipper making slight repairs to railroad car could not re- 
cover amount expended in making repairs unless such amount 
was reasonable.—Ibid. 





. + D e os 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Dstrict Court, E. D., New York.) In action against carrier 
for damage to shipment of cocoanuts by salt witer, in which it 
appeared that libelant’s goods were shipped from Colombo, 
Ceylon, but that some of cargo was shipped from British India, 
Indian carriage of goods by sea act held inapplicable to ship- 
ment in question.—Duche et al. vs. Thomas & John Brocklebank, 
Limited, et al., 35 Fed. Rep. (2d) 184. 

Clause of bills of lading requiring notice of claim of dam- 
age before goods are taken receipt of held valid.—Ibid. 

Notation of “wet stain” made in delivery book on receipt 
of shipment held not sufficient compliance with clause of bill 
of lading, requiring notice of claim for damage in writing before 
goods are taken receipt of.—Ibid. 

Failure to give notice of claim of damage to shipment of 
cocoanuts injured by salt water held to prevent recovery, where 
shipment was discharged February 11 on pier and deliveries 
were not made until February 15 and 16, during which time 
libelants could, by making examination, have ascertained con- 
dition of shipment.—Ibid. 

Ventilation apertures have to do with care and custody of 
cargo and not with management of shipment, which is excused 
under 46 USCA, sec. 192; but if it be shown that damage to 
cargo resulted from peril of sea, there can be no recovery.—Ibid. 

Damage to cocoanut shipment by salt water held caused 
by peril of sea, where sea smashed ventilators; there being no 
negligence under circumstances in failure to remove and plug 
ventilators, in view of showing that ventilation was necessary 
for cargo.—Ibid. 


BOARD SUES ON BONDS 


The Department of Justice has announced the filing of suits 
in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia against the 
American Surety Company of New York and the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety Company, seeking the recovery of money alleged to 
be due the Shipping Board in connection with alleged breach 
of contracts of Shipping Board vessel operators bonded by 
the surety companies. 

In the case against the American Surety Company it is 
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alleged that in January, 1920, the Shipping Board entered into 
an agreement with the National Shipping Corporation providing 
for management and operation of Shipping Board vessels and 
that there is a breach in this contract in the amount of $142,162. 
Recovery of that amount is sought. 

In the case against the other surety company it is alleged 
there has been a breach of contract on the part of Sigsbee, 
Humphry & Co. in the amount of $173,645, recovery of which 
is sought. 


PARTRIDGE LUMBER CASE 


The National Industrial Traffic League, in its circular No. 
1175, has advised its members as to the further progress of the 
case in which the Michigan Central has been seeking to re- 
cover $55.75 from the T. M. Partridge Lumber Company on the 
ground that it paid the lumber company that sum under the 
erroneous belief that that much was due to be returned to the 
shipper as an overcharge. The case, T. M. Partridge Lumber 
Company vs. Michigan Central, was dismissed by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, eight circuit, 26 Fed. (2nd. Ed.) 
613, the suit having been brought more than three years after 
the delivery of the freight but not more than three years after 
the alleged erroneous overpayment. 

The carrier then sued in the Minnesota state court, Henne- 
pin county. According to the league’s circular the lumber 
company pleaded the statute of limitations and accord and sat- 
isfaction. The carrier asked for judgment on the pleadings but 
that motion was denied and the case tried on its merits. The 
Minnesota court sustained the lumber company, and announced 
conclusions of law, as follows: 


(a) That this action is one by a carrier for the recovery of a 
part of its charges upon an interstate shipment and that said action 
accrued May 16, 1922. 

(b) That this action was not brought within three years after 
May 16, 1922, and is barred by the lapse of the three-year period of 
limitations prescribed by the interstate commerce act within which 
carrier may sue for recovery of all or part of its charges. 

(c) That defendant is entitled to the judgment of this court in 
its favor against plaintiff and that plaintiff is not entitled to the 
judgment or relief prayed for in said complaint. 


WABASH VALUATION 


The Wabash Railway Company has asked the Commission 
for reopening and the taking of additional testimony in Valua- 
tion No. 897, in order that it may. submit for the Commission’s 
consideration the results of an extensive study over a period 
of several months With reference to the approximate investment 
a. .- properties owned by the Wabash on valuation date, June 

, 1919. 

This study shows that the approximate investment in the 
properties used, according to the petition, in accordance with 
the Commission’s classification of accounts, effective July 1, 
1914, was on valuataion date $161,545,948.64. 

The tentative final value of the properties owned by the 
Wabash, exclusive of working capital, as reported by the Com- 
mission, was $103,616,951, and that amount, according to the 
petitioner, is but $3,556,706 more than the investment made 
therein subsequent to December 31, 1871, and including no 
charges for the original cost of 1,516 miles of railroad and is 
$57,928,997 less than the total investment as disclosed by the 
study of petitioner. 

The Wabash alleges that the approximate investment in its 
properties is not less than the sum of $161,545,948.64 and greatly 
exceeds both cost of reproduction new and tentative final value 
as reported in the tentative valuation. 


FURTHER O’FALLON ARGUMENT 


Acknowledgment, by the Commission, that the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the St. Louis & 
O’Fallon recapture of excess income case requires it to give 
further thought to the valuation methods used by it in that case, 
has been made by a reopening of that case for further argu- 
ment, at Washington, January 23. Technically the case is 
Finance No. 3908, excess income of St. Louis & O’Fallon Rail- 
way Co. and Finance No. 4026, excess income of Manufacturers’ 
Railway Co. The reopening was announced December 18. The 
following day the Commission defined the scope of the pro- 
ceeding by saying that the further argument “will be on the 
question of how the Commission shall proceed to comply with 
the mandate of the Supreme Court.” 

Holding further argument on a case that has gone through 
the Supreme Court is a method the Commission has long used 
in meeting situations created by decisions of that tribunal. 
In the further arguments the parties to the case set forth what 
they think the Commission is required to do to bring its course 
into agreement with the law as declared by the court of last 
resort. 

Arguments on that day will disclose, in an official manner, 
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what the Commission’s valuation men think it must do to 
bring itself into line with the law on valuations laid dowp by 
the court, in supposed reiteration of the law as declared ip the 
case of Smythe vs. Ames and pertinent cases. The railroads 
of course, will say what they think the Commission is require, 
to do to conform. 

Within a short time after the decision was made repregep. 
tatives of the Commission and of the railroads began a series 
of conferences with a view to disposing of questions in conneg. 
tion with the valuation of the O’Fallon, upon which there coujq 
be agreement. The conferences discussed questions of engineer. 
ing fact and of law so as to reduce the number of issues to pe 
threshed out in the further arguments to a minimum. According 
to declarations of those who have been taking part in the cop. 
ferences the progress has not been great. Therefore the further 
argument is expected to range almost from the Alpha to the 
Omega of the valuation question. The Commission must revise 
its report and order in the cases mentioned so as to bring it 
into what it believes is the line laid down by the Supreme Court. 
The railroad and Commission lawyers cannot agree upon what 
must be done, hence the argument before the entire member. 
ship at the time set in the order reopening the two cases and 
setting them down for further argument. 


D. & R. G. VALUATION 


The Commission, in valuation No. 960, Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad Co. et al., opinion No. B-749, 26 Val. Rep. 733-931, has 
placed a final value, for rate making purposes, on the property 
of the Denver and Rio Grande, owned and used for common 
carrier purposes, of $101,500,000; on property owned but not 
used, $557,848, and property used but not owned, $2,757,137, as 
of June 30, 1919. An allowance of $3,000,000 for working capital 
is made in the report. The report also covers the Rio Grande 
Junction and the Kenilworth & Helper subsidiaries of the system 
now reorganized into the Denver & Rio Grande Western. 

The parent company’s investment, in road and equipment, 
including land as stated on its books was $179,722,857. Cost of 
reproduction new and less depreciation were stated as $112,576. 
296 and $87,724,041, respectively. The Denver & Rio Grande had 
outstanding, at date of valuation, a total par value of $209,192, 
570 in stocks and long-term debt, of which $37,969,900 was repre- 
sented by common stock, $49,775,670 preferred stock and $121, 
447,000 funded debt. 

Rio Grande Junction’s recorded investment in road, includ- 
ing land, the company having no equipment, was stated as $4,172, 
435. Cost of reproduction new and less depreciation stated at 
$2,442,765 and $2,072,610, respectively. Kenilworth & Helper’s 
recorded investment was stated as $239,082, including land. Cost 
of reproduction new and less depreciation was stated as $134,214 
and $112,429, respectively. 

Final value, for rate making purposes of the property of the 
Rio Grande Junction, owned but not used, leased to the Denver 
& Rio Grande, was found to be $2,280,000, as of June 30, 1919. 

Final value, for rate making purposes, of the property of the 
Kenilworth & Helper, owned but not used, leased to the Denver 
& Rio Grande, found to be $119,500, as of June 30, 1919. 


VALUATION REPORTS 


Valuation No. 847, Western Railway of Alabama, opinion No. 
B-753, 29 Valuation Reports, 87-144, final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of property owned and used for common carrier purposes found 
to be $6,125,000; of property owned but not used, $64,784, and of prop- 
erty used but not owned, $2,059. 

Valuation No. 894, Northwestern Terminal Railway Co., opinion 
No. B-755, 29 Val, Rep. 182-5. Supplemental report on further hear- 
ing as to the value of carrier land in Denver, Colo. Former report and 
order in 135 I. C. C. 482 approved. 


TRANSPORTATION FOR CHRISTMAS 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is making it practicable this year 
for people to give railroad transportation as Christmas presents. 
A special Christmas and New Year holiday prepaid ticket order 
has been prepared. By purchasing at the regular rates an order 
of this character from a ticket agent, anyone can present 4 
friend or relative with railroad transportation and Pullman ac 
commodations for a trip to or from practically any point in the 
United States situated on, or reached via, the Pennsylvania. 

These special order forms are printed on green safety paper. 
They are attractively decorated with holly designs and carry 
an appropriate seasonal greeting from the giver, as well as from 
the Pennsylvania management. 

This form, when executed, shows the names of the pur 
chaser and recipient and is an order on the ticket agent of a 
designated railroad, at a specified point, to deliver to the re 
cipient rail and Pullman tickets for the journey. In addition, 
the order provides for the presentation of a sum of money to 
cover meals and incidental travel expenses. 
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Live Stock Taxi Gets a Fare 


Four Per Cent of Stock Arriving at Chicago Market Transported by Truck—JIncrease in Last 
Three Years— Radio Market Reports Factor in Promoting Practice, as Well as Greater 
Speed and Flexibility of Truck Service—Truck Used on Shipments for 200 Miles 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


“developments do not come singly.”’ In particular, he at any other point inthe world. Hundreds of trucks of every 

referred to a rough parallel in transportation and com- size and description roll in and out every day with their living 
munication revolutions—the railroad and the tel- 
egraph, the telephone and the automobile, and, 
more recently, the radio and the airplane. While 
exact simultaneousness has not marked the intro- 
duction of the these complementary pairs, their 
commercial importance as public conveniences has 
been placed sufficiently close in history to be 
striking to the imagination and to cause one to 
wonder what would have been the effect on the 
development of the complementary type of trans- 
portation if the improved communication had not 
been available. . 

The speaker pointed out that a great many 
of the uses to which the automobile was put would 
not exist if the telephone did not. When, for 
instance, the tired business man starts out in a 
taxi to pick up his best girl for dinner or a show, 
he has first used the telephone to find out if she 
will be there. 

The growing tendency of the farmer to truck 
his live stock to market is found to be closely 


wrapped up not only with the fact that he is 
be : : a An example of the modern equipment used in transporting live stock from 
connected by phone with a man who will take it country points to the Chicago market. This truck has a capacity not less 


there, but with the further fact that, by the in- i than that of the standard railroad car. 

stallment plan or otherwise, he has acquired a 

radio over which he can get a report from the live stock merchandise. They range from small one- or two-ton affairs 
market on prices and other matters of importance in selling —a crate-like body on an old Ford, perhaps—to huge, 
the stock. smooth-rolling double-deckers equivalent in capacity to the 
standard railroad car. Trailers may be added, 
each of which gives a quarter-car increase to these 
individualized units of transportation. 


Live Stock Shipper and Truck Get Together 


The growing importance of the motor truck 
as a competitor of the railroads is nowhere more 
evident than in the transportation of live stock. 
That is clearly shown by figures on receipts at 
the Chicago market, though the practice of truck- 
ing in-coming animals there is considerably less 
pronounced than at some of the other large mar- 
kets. Approximately 4 per cent of the receipts 
of the first eleven months this year have arrived 
at Chicago by truck, as against 2.95 per cent in 
1928, and 1.12 per cent in 1926. In number of 
animals, 529,979 were trucked in the first eleven 
months this year, as compared with 173,144 that 
arrived that way in all of 1926. Total arrivals by 


[' a recent address on aviation, the speaker said that every day for the inspection of prospective purchasers than 





— truck in the first eleven months of 1928 amounted 
‘illey at Union Stock Yards, Chicago, lined with trucks waiting for return load. to 410,682, when combined receipts by truck and 
nbound loads arrive throughout the night and early porta, 3 but the middle rail were somewhat higher than they have been 





of the afternoon finds a large number of trucks still on nd, the drivers . 
hoping to avoid empty returns. this year. 


Something more than half the total number 

That this combination is having an important effect on ‘of animals received by truck were hogs, the figure being 

the form of transportation employed to get live stock to 334,708 for the eleven months’ period this year, which was 
market is shown by a visit to the Chicago stock yards, where nearly 10 per cent of all hog receipts. Something of the 
a greater number of cattle, hogs, and sheep are assembled same thing prevails at all markets. That the situation at the 
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Chicago market, as to preponderance of hog receipts by truck 
over that of other animals, is not unusual is shown by the fact 
that, of more than 12,000,000 animals trucked into 17 markets in 
1928, about 81% millions were hogs. 

Figures on the receipts of other animals for the eleven 
months’ period this year show that 92,278 cattle came by truck, 
out of a total of 2,193,722; 32,445 calves were brought by truck, 
out of a total of 626,200; the receipts of sheep by truck amounted 
to 70,448, out of a total of 3,473,452. 


“Cut-throat” Rate Practices 


Rates are made on a mileage basis and by hundredweight 
as arule. But that rule holds no more universally than in other 
fields where the truck is used as the transportation agency. 
It is even probable that “cut-throat” practices and absence of 
uniformity are more in evidence in live stock hauling than else- 
where, as there is even less organization apparent among the 
operators hauling live stock than among those engaged in a 
general merchandise hauling. The owner-operated truck is in 
the preponderance, if somewhat cursory inquiry can be trusted, 
and a great many of those engaged in hauling live stock are 
so only part of the time. Added to the competitive situation 
inherent in those factors is the no less important difficulty of 
obtaining a return load from the market. 

Though the rates vary with individual operators over a con- 
siderable range, they are generally slightly, or even more than 
that, higher than rail rates for the same distances. But in this 
case the truck service is in competition with a carload rail service 
and rates, whereas it is usually competing with less-carload 
rates. Inquiry disclosed that shipments from Morris, Ill, a 
distance of about 60 miles from Chicago, had paid a rate of 
40 cents; from Plainfield, about 30 miles out of Chicago, the 
charge was 30 cents a hundredweight. On hauls of from 80 
to 90 miles it appears that the rates keep close to a range of 
of from 40 to 50 cents. “Pick-up” rates aré generally 5 cents 
higher than “load” rates. Rates outbound from the stock yards 
are ordinarily about half of the inbound rates, though even 
that may be cut materially. Anything in excess of bare oper- 
ating cost, as computed by the driver, will usually cover the bill, 
if the return load is destined to a point that will not mean any 
considerable increase in mileage in reaching the home port. 

The outbound load usually consists of “feeder” stock, pur- 
chased on the market and returned to a nearby country point 
to mature or fatten. While there is a considerable movement 
of that sort, it is much too small to give a balanced outbound 
movement as against the inbound. The expectation is that the 
truck will go back empty. 

One of the few points on which there appears to be uni- 
formity is that the truck operator has his headquarters at thé 
outside end, as would be expected. He advertises in the local 
paper or has other means of acquainting the live stock pro- 
ducer with the fact that he is in the hauling business. Orders 
for the service usually come by ’phone and the driver gets 
the load at the farm in the late evening or at night. A full 
load may be provided by one shipper, or one or two or three 
animals may be picked up at a half dozen different points. It 
is frequently the case that the “assembly” operation of the truck 
working out of a small town requires at least as much time 
as the actual trip from the town to the stockyards. Though 
it is the practice for the hauler to work the territory within a 
radius of a few miles of his telephone, he is not tied to that 
as his origin territory and may take orders for full loads from 
widely scattered points. The principal concern is to keep the 
truck busy and, through establishment of contacts with com- 
mission merchants, buyers, and shippers, a roving business may 
be built up that will keep the truck or trucks on the move any- 
where within a 100-mile radius of the market. 


Automotive Freight Cars 


A typical illustration is thai of a hauler located at Mar- 
seilles, [ll., who operates a large six-wheel, pneumatic-tired 
truck, with approximately the capacity of the standard railroad 
car. Marseilles is 77.3 miles from Chicago, by rail; the truck 
rate is 33 cents on hogs and cattle, with 5 cents added to that 
on “pick-up” orders. The rate on sheep is 35 cents. Compara- 
tive rail rates from Marseilles to Chicago are 14% cents on 
cattle, 18% cents on hogs, and 21% cents on sheep. The driver 
was asked if his rate wasn’t rather low, as contrasted with 
those charged by his competitors. He “reckoned” it was, but 
added: “There is fellows hauling farther than me and only 
getting 25 cents.” He had just brought in a load of 82 hogs 
that he thought totaled about 20,000 pounds. On one occasion 
earlier in the week he had brought in a load of 76 hogs that 
weighed 19,650 pounds. He had recently brought in a load of 
140 lambs that he thought would average 95 pounds each. The 
capacity of a railroad car is generally computed on the basis 
of 25 cattle, 70 calves, 70 hogs, or 125 sheep. The truck in 
question was so constructed that it could be converted from 
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a single-decker to double-decker by arranging heavy planks in 
slots. On the trip from the stock yards it was headed for St 
Louis to pick up a load of “feeder” calves, to be fattened near 
Marseilles. 

As to rates, the driver-owner said he just “figgered it go's 
I could make a dollar,” and in the course of further explanation 
stated that he was “dickering’” with.a shippers’ association at 
Marseilles to haul for it. He had made it a rate 7 cents legs 
than his standard, he said, as it would save him that much 
if he could get his full load with regularity at the association’s 
chutes. 

Shipper Arguments 


When the shipper is dependent on the railroads to get his 
stock to market it means that he must. wait until he hag a 
carload, or must pool his shipment with one or more neighbors 
to that end, unless he is shipping through one of the shippers’ 
associations. But a consideration credited with even greater 
influence with him is the fact that he can keep in closer touch 
with the market by using the truck. Railread service may be 
available from his shipping point only two or three times a 
week and, even then, he will have to load early to get his api- 
mals to market the next morning, with the possibility of im. 
portant changes in prices between the time of shipment and 
delivery. 

As the problem was graphically presented by one person, 
the farmer may be sitting at his dinner table listening to one 
of the frequently broadcast reports as to market prices and 
supply and hear that “a light run is expected in the morning.” 
The farmer winks at his wife across the table and remarks: 
“T think I'll just slip in them 15 porkers. Looks purty good.” 
He goes to the ’phone and orders the live stock taxi to come 
and get them, and that’s the end of it. 

He is spared the trouble of driving the steck four or five 
miles to the nearest loading chute, and he can put the animals 
on the truck at midnight, or after, and have them on hand for 
buyers’ inspection by early morning. 

Stock is trucked into Chicago from points as far as 200 
miles out, but, according to an official of the stock yards con- 
pany, about 75 per cent of the animals are originated within 
a radius of 100 miles. About 2 per cent was his estimate of 
the proportion originated west of the Mississippi. On the rela- 
tively long hauls, there doesn’t seem to te unanimity as 
to whether the truck or rail method of transportation is more 
severe on the stock. Experience has not been uniform, prob- 
ably because of differences in the equipment used, as well as 
for other reasons. Accommodations furnished the living freight 
are as diverse as the types of equipment in use, in the sense 
of riding ease. Trucks cover the distances at average rates in 
the neighborhood of 25 to 30 miles an hour, which means that 
the stock is on board a much shorter time than if it moved 
by rail. 


At markets nearer to the prairie country, the proportion 
of total receipts trucked in is much higher than at Chicago 
and the figures have shown a striking tendency to increase in 
the last few years. A few of those available follow: 1929 (1l 
months) receipts by truck at St. Louis, 101,886—by rail, 351, 
312; 1928 receipts by truck, 71,269—by rail, 316,750; St. Joseph, 
eleven months’ period, 1929, by truck, 1,203,588—34.1 per cent 
of total; 1928, by truck, 957,766—26.9 per cent of total; No- 
vember, 1929, receipts by truck at Sioux City, 131,387, or about 
42 per cent of total; November, 1928, receipts by truck at same 
point, 92,897, slightly less than 35 per cent of the total receipts. 


Control of the Railroads 


The question as to whether the marked increase in the 
practice of trucking stock to the terminal markets will con 
tinue at the rate of the last few years would not be easy to 
answer, but to some extent its solution seems to lie with the 
railroads, though all the factors involved are not in their control. 

H. R. Park, traffic manager of the Chicago Live Stock Ex 
change, expressed the view that, to a large extent, the remedy 
lay in their hands. On the general subject he said: 


There are several things responsible for the substantial increase 
in the movemest of live stock by trucks to the Chicago Stock Yards. 

The railroads themselves are largely responsible for the increas® 
as the carriers’ refusal to accept live stock on any day of the week 
and slow time in transit drives the stock farmer to trucks. 

Under stress of wartime conditions, the railroads adopted 4 
so-called live stock shipping zone, restricting stock movement to 
two, three, and four days a week, and lengthened their schedules 
so that live stock from central and westers Illinois is loaded in the 
morning in order to be on the following day’s market, at Chicag® 
moving at an average speed of seven or eight miles per hour, 
whereas a truck will pick the stock up in the same territory after 
dark and even up to midnight and have it here within a few hours. 

Live stock is a highly perishable commodity, depreciating rapidly 
after it leaves the home feed lot; therefore, the longer the farmer 
can hold his stock in his feed lot the less depreciation he has. With 
the tremesdous volume of live stock moving into Chicago, the rail- 
roads should permit the movement every day and handle at 4! 
average of at least twenty miles per hour while in transit. 
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TEXAS TRUCK RATES 


At the request of the Texas Truck Owners’ Association, the 
state Railroad Commission has called a public hearing to be 
held in Austin January 6 to establish a state schedule of motor 
truck freight rates. Traffic representatives of the railroads of 
Texas will attend and are expected to oppose any schedule that 
would make the freight rates for truck hauls the same as those 
on parallel lines of railroads. This opposition is based on the 
contention that the truck lines have an advantage over the 
railroads in that the trucks can give a pick-up and store-door 
jelivery service, which the railroads cannot do. The railroads 
will urge that higher rates for truck transportation be estab- 
lished than those applying to railroads. It was stated, however, 
that the Texas Truck Owners’ Association has prepared a sched- 
ule of freight rates for truck line hauls within Texas which it 
will ask the Commission to approve. This schedule lists rates 
gmewhat higher than those covering similar commodities for 
similar distances on railroads. They range from 5 cents per 
100 pounds more on a haul of five miles to approximately 25 
cents more per 100 miles on a 500-mile haul. 

Some members of the association, however, oppose this pro- 
posed schedule and they will offer in its place one under which 
the rates for truck line hauls within the state would be the 
same as those on similar classes of freight for corresponding 
hauls on railroads. 


REGULATION OF BUSSES 


The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
will begin hearings on proposed motor bus legislation January 
§. The Parker bus bill (H. R. 3822) is before the committee. 

In announcing the hearings, Chairman Parker said it was 
the desire of the committee to hear opponents, if any, of the 
bill, or those who had criticisms to offer. He said the com- 
mittee felt that it had heard sufficient testimony from pro- 
ponents of the bill at preceding sessions of Congress. 

Proponents of the measure, including representatives of 
the bus operators, electric and steam railways, and the state 
commissions, plan to suggest a few amendments to the Parker 
bill. Some revisions in the bill were made in conferences of 
the proponents after it had been introduced. 

Representatives Hoch, of Kansas, and Huddleston, of Ala- 
bama, members of the House committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce, have introduced bills to protect the right of 
recovery for damage in connection with the operation for hire of 
passenger motor vehicles in interstate and foreign commerce. 
These measures (H. R. 7699 and H. R. 7630) reflect the views of 
those who would limit federal control of bus transportation at 
this time to requiring bus companies to provide surety for the 
payment of damages assessed against them for injuries to per- 
sons and damage to property. 

After a call at the White House this week, Chairman Par- 
ker, of the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, 
said the bus situation required legislation and that he would 
bress for action at this session. He said the committee ex- 
lected to take up railroad unification legislation later. 


MORE MONEY FOR HIGHWAYS 


_ Testimony in support of the Dowell Bill (H. R. 5616) pro- 
viding for $125,000,000 annually for federal-aid highways instead 
of $75,000,000 as at present, was heard by the House committee 
roads this week. A number of state highway officials urged 
tnactment of the bill. 

Thomas P. Henry, president of the American Automobile 
Association, in a brief filed with the committee in support of the 
crease, said that the nation was now spending more than 
$2,000,000,000 a year for the construction and maintenance of 
streets and highways, while the federal government was only 
‘contributing $75,000,000 annually to that program, “which is the 
‘ery basis of national prosperity.” 

“Upon an adequate highway system throughout the country 
tests the future of the gigantic automotive industry, directly 
‘mploying 4,000,000 people and indirectly employing 400,000 en- 
saged in allied interests,” said the brief. 

“The federal-aid highway system consists of approximately 
190,000 miles of main interstate and inter-county roads. The 
otal mileage initially improved with federal-aid since the begin. 
ung of federal cooperation is approximately 80,000 miles, and 
under the present program it would require approximately 15 
years to complete the initial construction with federal-aid. 

_ im 1928 there were 40 motor vehicles registered to every 
mile of improved highways of every type. The comparative 
figure in 1918 was 17 motor vehicles to every mile of improved 
highway, showing in the ten-year period an increase of 130 per 
high in the number of motor units to every mile of improved 

Way. 

“The federal government through the use of highways for 
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mail and parcel post delivery, for military purposes and other 
governmental activities, has been one of the principal bene- 
ficiaries of improved highways. It should, therefore, in our opin- 
ion, assume a greater proportion of the burden of highway 
building. ; 

“Stimulation of highway building may be considered of 
major importance in the solution of the farm problem by facili- 
tating the distribution of farm products.” 

Among the witnesses who appeared in support of larger 
appropriations for federal-aid highways were Frederick J. 
Haynes, chairman of the committee on motor and highway 
transport of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States; 
and Chester H. Gray, Washington representative of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. Pyke Johnson read a letter from 
Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the highways committee of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, urging larger fed- 
eral appropriations. 

The House committee on roads favorably reported to the 
House December 18 the Dowell bill increasing the authorization 
for federal highway appropriation to $125,000,000 a year. 


ROAD APPROPRIATION BILL 

Representative Clancy, of Michigan, in H. R. 7582, intro- 
duced in the House, has proposed an appropriation of $150,000,000 
for each of the fiscal years 1931 and 1932 for fedearl-aid high- 
ways. 

ROAD TOURS FOR DELEGATES 

Announcement of a series of tours for delegates to the sixth 
International Road Congress to be held in Washington, October 
6-13, 1930, has been mdae by Thomas H. MacDonald, chairman 
of the Highway Education Board. 

Three hundred of the leading highway authorities of the 
world will be invited by the board to participate in three tours, 
covering the eastern, southeastern, and central western sections 
of the United States. The purpose of the tours is to show the 
visiting delegates the various types of highways and methods 
of construction employed by the federal government and the 
states of the Union in giving the United States perhaps the 
most widely flung system of highway transportation the world 
has known. Each of the itineraries will cover approximately 
1,500 miles by highway and will touch as many of the principal 
cities in their respective vicinities as practicable. While under 
the direction of the board, the tours will be organized in co- 
operation with the American Association of State Highway 
Officials, and financed by private industry. 

The three tours will converge at Detroit about fourteen days 
after they leave Washington, and the delegates will there be 
the guests of the manufacturers of motor vehicles for approxi- 
mately three or four days. Those in charge of the east and 
west tours will make a survey of their prospective routes at a 
later date. ° 


HIGHWAY TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


Affirming that the nation can save its annual $1,000,000,000 
bill caused by traffic accidents, highway and street authorities 
from all parts of the country have voted to press forward on 
a new campaign for the adoption of the uniform vehicle code 
and the model municipal traffic ordinance in all states which 
have not yet adopted these provisions. Business and agriculture 
are bearing the chief burden of this cost, according to the 
committee on uniform traffic regulation of the National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety. 

“In the present drive for tax reduction and stimulation of 
business prosperity we have an opportunity to stop a loss which 
amounts to one-third of the national tax budget,” said William 
E. Metzger, chairman of a meeting held December 17. 

Emphatic support of the principles of the uniform vehicle 
code was adopted by the meeting which was called by Robert 
P. Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, to get the view of state 
and civic bodies on whether the provisions for traffic which 
these bodies adopted in 1926 were meeting the test of practice. 
It was reported that twenty-five states now had this uniform 
vehicle code in whole or in part and the delegates held that 
the success of the provisions warranted a new drive by the 
respective localities, which had not adopted such measures, on 
behalf of uniform traffic regulation. 

Action on behalf of such regulation is emanating from a 
wide range of local organizations. Demand has been especially 
strong in rural areas where it is recognized, according to the 
conference, that traffic congestion in farm-to-market operations 
is as much of an added burden as an increased freight rate. 

Relief of accidents through uniform laws will bring about 
a saving in wasted vehicle hours, a saving in man-labor hours, 
a reduction in personal injuries and property damage, all factors 
which make up the congestion bill, in the committee’s opinion. 

Law enforcement was stressed as a vital part of uniform 
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regulation which needs strengthening. Local delegates ex- 
pressed themselves as determined to put further activities into 
this feature of the work, and a special committee was named 
to suggest strengthening clauses to the code as well as details 
of codification. It was also voted to develop specifications for 
signal light equipment. 

Special emphasis was laid on the importance of the billion- 
dollar traffic bill to industrialists and merchants. The release 
of wealth now consumed in this way for the purchase of the 
essentials of living would be an additional stimulus to trade, 
the committee held. 

Members of the conference, which included all sections of 
the Union, reported activity in those regions, and made the 
prediction that uniformity of traffic rules between states and 
cities would be an accomplished fact within a few years. 


CONCRETE GRAVITY COAL TRESTLE 


A concrete coal pocket 300 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 
35 feet high, topped by a structural steel, fire-resisting sheet 
metal superstructure, said to be the largest of its type in the 
country, has been completed by the Lackawanna Railroad at 
its terminal in South Brooklyn, N. Y. Twenty pockets accom- 
modate the various sizes of coal. Each holds 225 tons—a total 
of 4,500 tons, or 9,000,000 pounds. Thirty-eight trucks can load 
simultaneously. 


MATERIALS HANDLING CONSOLIDATION 


A recent development of interest to the materials handling 
equipment field is the linking together, in ownership and man- 
agement, of the Barrett-Cravens Company with Walker Vehicle 
Company, Chicago, and Automatic Transportation Company, 
Inc., Buffalo. Walker Vehicle Company (which is an _ Insull 
company, being a subsidiary of Commonwealth Edison Company) 
has purchased the capital stock of Barrett-Cravens Company, 
manufacturers of lift-trucks, lift-truck platforms, portable ele- 
vators and structural steel storage racks. The Automatic com- 
pany is the pioneer manufacturer of electric industrial trucks 
and tractors, while Walker Vehicle Company is one of the’ old- 
est motor truck manufacturers, having been in business since 
1903, manufacturing a full line of electric trucks for street use. 


MATERIAL HANDLING PROGRESS 


Enormous wastes can be eliminated by modernizing han- 
dling and packing methods, says Ray M. Hudson, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, in a discussion of elimination of waste 
in industry in the annual report of Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont. 

“Gratifying results continue to be shown in the elimination 
of waste in physical distribution of goods,” says the report. “Co- 
operative efforts along these lines among manufacturers, ship- 
pers, carriers, warehousemen, consumer bodies, and government 
agencies, continued to effect substantial saving in the physical 
movement of merchandise. Studies inaugurated last year, which 
include close scrutiny of each distinct phase of material han- 
dling from point of production of raw material to place of 
consumption of finished product, while yet in initial stages, 
clearly show that enormous wastes can be eliminated by mod- 
ernizing handling and packing methods. 

“The joint program of the division of simplified practice 
and the transportation division which followed the adoption of 
standard dimensions and heights of lift trucks and skids, has 
already made itself felt in the field of industry. As a result, 
many manufacturers and shippers have found use for skid 
trucks, tractors and trailers in handling merchandise, and re- 
ports points to appreciable savings in handling operations. 

“The adoption of the use of skids and trucks at railway 
terminals and in coastal and intercoastal shipping, and the 
adoption of standard dimensions to permit interchangeability, 
has already tended to extend the use of such equipment for 
the handling of merchandise into new fields. 

“Other recent developments in material handling and ship- 
ping goods are pointing the way to further possible opportuni- 
ties in waste elimination. It is claimed that the unit-container 
service, installed by several eastern railways, has already demon- 
strated results from the use of such equipment. Further benefits 
along this line are anticipated; there appears a necessity for 
standardization of such containers for use on standard flat or 
gondola cars. At the present time unit containers are designed 
for handling by special equipment, and are not permitted off the 
lines to which they are leased. 

“The use of container cars for less-than-carload and package 
freight has extended the activities of freight forwarding com- 
panies. These organizations, which have developed their own 
station facilities, collect small shipments and forward in pack- 
age cars, or unit containers, to destination, where similar serv- 
ice is performed in delivery. The shipper’s advantage derived 
from such services is pointed out to be usually lower packing 
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costs, pick-up, and delivery, and a minimizing of damages 4, 
goods in transit. The forwarder usually satisfies himself wij, 
the profit arising from the difference in the less-than-carloaj 
costs the shipper would be required to pay when forwarding 
small shipments and the carload rate he obtains on such ¢qp. 
signments.” 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT SAVINGS 
(Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce) 


One southern furniture manufacturing firm reported to the 
transportation division, in connection with its industrial trafic 
management survey, that prior to the establishment of its traf, 
department, no freight rates had ever been secured for aby 
of its interests; bills of lading did not contain proper descrip. 
tion, merchandise in many cases taking higher rates than if it 
had been properly described; and shipping supplies were being 
purchased in small lots by each interest at more than twice 
the price now paid for the same materials. It is claimed that 
since rail shipments are routed by its traffic department, half 
the time in transit is commonly saved. Hundreds of freight 
reductions and several classification reductions are reported to 
have been secured by the traffic department in the five years 
since it was established. 


P TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT SURVEY 


“While it has been evident for a long time past that there 
were great possibilities for the elimination of waste in trans. 
portation from the shipper’s viewpoint, the findings of the 
survey on industrial traffic management conducted during the 
past year by the transportation division of the Bureau of For. 
eign and Domestic Commerce reveals figures of waste elimina- 
tions which far exceed the expectations of those interested in 
inaugurating the survey,” it is stated in the annual report of 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont. 

“This work was undertaken at the request of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs, and after a year’s study the transportation divi- 
sion is summarizing the conclusions for publication; 1,500 
complete questionnaires returned by all types and forms of 
business establishments have supplied all the material which 
will enter into publication. Information will be shown concern- 
ing the proper cost of such a department, and the functions 
required of its personnel. 

“The survey discloses that business organizations in many 
cases have eliminated losses from $4,000 for small concerns to 
$350,000 per year for large nation-wide organizations. Exam- 
ination of the questionnaires shows clearly that traffic depart 
ments produce more efficient results when permitted to function 
separately rather than as a part of some other major activity 
with an industrial organization.” 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC RED BOOK 

The 1930 edition of the Freight Traffic Red Book, now ready 
for distribution, contains changes in the various sections as 
well as additions to subject matter. Externally the latest edition 
is similar in appearance to other recent editions. It contains 
920 pages of information designed to assist the traffic man iD 
his profession. 

One of the inclusions is that of the conference rulings, 
annotated and commented on. The annotations and comments 
are new and the publishers’ statement with reference to the 
inclusion of the rulings, although withdrawn by the Commission, 
is “that they are of value for the reason that the conference 
rulings were based upon the interpretation of transportation 
law, and, in order to indicate the authority that still may be 
used in connection with each of the rulings, experts have com: 
mented on and annotated them, showing whether the rulings 
comply with the law and the decisions of the Commission.” 

Among other subjects treated for the first time are freight 
container car service, constructive and off-track stations, load 
line for vessel act, and assigned car cases. 

New material has been added and changes made in the 
material under the following heads: Official Classification Ter 
ritory, Southeastern Territory, Western Trunk Line Territory, 
Southwestern Territory, Canadian-United States Freight Rates, 
Inland Waterways and Barge and Rail Rates, Dunnage and 
Bracing, and others. 

The rules of practice of the Commission have been changed 
to conform with recent amendments, and important changes in 
class rates, including the proposed report of the examiners ip 
the western trunk line class rate case, have been included t0 
bring the volume up to date. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspe™ 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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Lakes-to-Gulf Waterway 


Controversy Over Project May Be Feature of River and Harbor Discussion in This Session of 
Congress—Route Urged as Antidote for Situation Created by Construction of Panama Canal 


By STANLEY H. SMITH 


to the Mississippi River more than two hundred and sibility. Such congressmen may not look with favor on the 
fifty years ago, but it is a safe bet that he did not proposal that a federal appropriation be made to permit 
foresee the complications that were to develop from that completion of the Lakes-to-Gulf project. 


Jie dreamed of a waterway from Lake Michigan Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway might become an impos- 


Make-up of Waterway 


The Illinois-Mississippi waterway—the official 
name for that section of the Lakes-to-Gulf route 
between Chicago and St. Louis—will consist of 
the following six sections under present plans: 

The Chicago River, from Lake Michigan to the en- 
trance of the Chicago Drainage Canal, 6 miles, under 
federal improvement. 

The Chicago Drainage Canal, from its junction with 
the Chicago River to Lockport, 30 miles, constructed and 
operated by the Sanitary District of Chicago. 

The Illinois waterway, from Lockport to Starved Rock 
Utica, 60 miles, under improvement by the state of 
Illinois. This is the section of the waterway for which 
federal aid is being sought. 

The Illinois River, from Starved Rock, Utica, to Graf- 
ton, 231 miles, under federal improvement. 

The Mississippi River, from Grafton to the mouth of 
the Missouri River, 23 miles, under federal improvement. 

The Mississippi River, from the mouth of the Missouri 
River to St. Louis, Mo., 15 miles under federal improve- 
ment. 

Exclusive of the additional money now being 
sought for the waterway, it is estimated that there 
has been spent or provided for the project a total 
of $86,500,000, made up of $60,000,000 for the 
Main channel above Lemont, between Chicago and Lockport. The photo- Sanitary District Canal, $20,000,000 for the Iili- 

graph was taken by the Chicago Aerial Survey. nois waterway, and $6,500,000 for the federal 
government’s part of the work. 
dream. He probably would have laughed at a prediction 
that the suggested waterway would be a highly controversial 
matter among advocates of transportation by waterways in “The American Indians undoubtedly made use for travel 
the year 1929—and not completed. 

Millions of dollars have been spent on one 
part or another of the Lakes-to-Gulf project in the 
effort to connect Lake Michigan and the Missis- 
sippi River with a navigable waterway via the 
Illinois River. More money is needed. This 
need for additional funds is one of the complica- 
tions of the year 1929. Another is the position 
taken by states bordering on the Great Lakes, 
other than Illinois, with respect to diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan. 

The stage is being set for a show-down at this 
session of Congress. The state of Illinois, having 
found that twenty million dollars provided by it 
through a bond issue for its part of the project 
will not pay the bill, is asking that the federal 
government come forward with six or seven mil- 
lion dollars to finish the state’s part of the job. 
Support of President Hoover for such a federal 
appropriation has been sought by Governor Em- 
merson, of Illinois, and representatives of Illinois 
in Congress, including Representatives Britten 
and Reid. The Mississippi Valley Association is 
Preparing to do battle for federal aid in order ae Se LOO OF Se 
that the Lakes-to-Gulf Waterway may become a race 
reality. From the viewpoint of Illinois, the disturbing factor between the St. Lawrence and Mississippi watersheds of a 
in the situation is the apprehension of congressmen from route coincident with the Illinois- Mississippi waterway, ex- 
other states that too much water may be diverted from Lake cept for some slight variations near the head waters of the 
Michigan—so much water, in fact, that, for instance, the Chicago and Des Plaines rivers, made to reduce the length 


Reasons for Waterway 
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of Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas. As to this litigation, Mr. Hull said: 


The complainant states in this case are seeking to enjoin the 
diversion from Lake Michigan at Chicago, hoping to stop it altogether. 
Testimony was taken in this case in the fall of 1926 and early in 1927. 
Special Master Charles Evans Hughes made a report to the Supreme 
Court at the October term in 1927 and recommended that the bill 
for injunction be dismissed. The Supreme Court, on January 14, 1929, 
through Chief Justice Taft, delivered an opinion that the complainant 
states were entitled to a decree for the reason that diversion of 
waters for sanitary purposes had no legal basis and again referred the 
ease to the special master to determine what sewage treatment works 
would need be built to take the place of the diversion and how long 
it would take to build them, before the decree should be entered. 
The taking of testimony on the reference has been concluded and 
the matter is now in the hands of the special master for an early 
report. Complainants are asking that the diversion of all water from 
Lake Michigan at Chicago be terminated on December 31, 1935. A 
ruling of this kind would discontinue any water going from Lake 
Michigan into the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers and would destroy 
the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway. 


Representative Stafford, of Wisconsin, replying to Mr. Hull, 
insisted that the lakes states were opposing diversion of water 
from Lake Michigan for a sewage disposal system, but not for 
navigation, and added: 


The Great Lakes states do contend that it is unlawful and im- 
proper to divert more water than is necessary for navigation purposes. 

The people of my state and of my home city are opposed to it 
for two reasons: First, for its damaging effect on navigation in re- 
ducing lake and harbor inner channels; and, secondly, for its ulti- 
mate effect on the construction of the St. Lawrence waterway. 

Those who have known the attitude of the Dominion government 
toward acceding to our request that this government enter into a 
treaty with it know that its objection is based primarily on the 
unlawful diversion without treaty authorization by the Chicago 
Drainage Canal in excess of 600,000 cubic feet per minute from Lake 
Michigan. —— 

What are the insidious influences that are preventing this great 
St. Lawrence waterway from being accomplished? The railroads in 
New York that transport the grain from Buffalo to the port of New 
York know that if this waterway is developed that the present vast 
grain traffic will be diverted for shipment by way of Montreal. They 
are using every effort, ulterior and otherwise, to prevent the building 
of the waterway. If they see one means whereby they can arouse the 
ire of Canadian authorities by having an excess amount of water 
diverted through the drainage canal, they know that they have 
accomplished their purpose indirectly, where they might not have 
been otherwise able to accomplish it directly. . .. 

If this continued diversion means the loss of millions of tonnage 
annually, with its attending lower freight rates; if it spells delay and 
possible defeat of the construction of that great waterway, the St. 
Lawrence Canal; if it means the impairment of the rights of my 
people and the rest of the people on the Great Lakes in connection 
with its navigation problems, then I ask you in all fairness to uphold 
the decision of the Supreme Court and not give to Chicago, under 
the camouflage of navigation, any greater rights than any other city 
is entitled in this equitable sisterhood of states. 


Work to Be Done 


Before the Lakes-to-Gulf waterway becomes available for 
modern barge transportation, the Illinois waterway between 
Lockport and Utica will have to be completed and the Mis- 
sissippi River between the mouth of the Illinois River and St. 
Louis will have to be dredged to a depth of 9 feet. The entire 
project calls for a 9-foot channel. Work is in progress on the 
federal project between Utica and Grafton. Provision for the 
§-foot channel in the Mississippi is expected to be carried in 
the rivers and harbors bill that will be considered at this ses- 
sion of Congress. The effort is also to be made to have the 
same bill provide for the completion of the Illinois waterway 
by the federal government. 

Self-propelled barges, barge tows, power boats, and other 
boats that can use a 9-foot channel will be able to use the 
waterway, but ocean and lake vessels, of course, will not be 
able to use it. As soon as the waterway becomes navigable 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, the government barge line 
agency, will extend its service to it. The hope has been ex- 
pressed that the waterway may be ready for use by 1931. 


WATER LINES CONTROVERSY 


The Colonial Navigation Co., by John J. Esch and Robert 
W. Woolley, former commissioners, operating passenger-freight 
steamers between New York, N. Y., and Providence, R. I., and 
New York and New Bedford, Mass., alleging that its revenues 
had been irreparably impaired and its business seriously dam- 
aged “because of certain ruinous practices deliberately engaged 
in by the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., its 
water line subsidiaries,” has asked the Commission to investigate 
the controversy between it and the New Haven system. Its 
Complaint asks that the New Haven steamers, City of Lowell 
and C. W. Chapin, be ordered permanently withdrawn from the 
Passenger and freight service between New York and Prov- 
idence to the end that fair competitive conditions between 
the Colonial Line and the Bay State Line of the New Haven 
System may be restored and preserved. The Colonial company 
also asks that reparation be granted to it for any and all 
financial loss which it may be found to have suffered as a result 
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of the ruinous competition caused by “the unlawful operation of 
the aforesaid steamers City of Lowell and C. W. Chapin.” 

In addition the complaining steamer company asks the Com- 
mission to cancel a sixth section permission granted the 
New Haven’s Bay State Line and that no future permit be 
granted to it to publish a consolidator tariff to a carrier- con- 
trolled water line except upon provision that all freight moving 
under it shall be loaded and hauled in a container, or containers, 
sealed by the consignor and kept intact until delivered to the 
consignee. The Colonial asks thaf it, ever willing, as it asserts 
it is, to observe port-to-port tariffs, when not obtained through 
misrepresentation, which the Commission may approve or pre- 
scribe for its competitors, the carrier-controlled water lines of 
the New Haven system, be guaranteed that protection which 
will justify it in proceeding with the construction of new and 
better steamers, plans and drawings for which have long been 
completed; and that the New Haven be permanently stopped 
from cutting rates and granting rebates to the detriment of the 
public interest and in clear violation of the interstate and 
Elkins acts. 

The Colonial asserts that when, after federal control, some 
of the steamers of the New Haven system were not restored to 
the lines on which they were formerly operated, the lines were 
abandoned and that when the City of Lowell and C. W. Chapin 
were put on the New York-Providence Line, service was estab- 
lished without permission of the Commission in violation of 
the Panama canal act. Thereby it asserts the New Haven had 
two lines between New York and Providence with different 
rates, the two sets of rates, for different grades of service con- 
stituting a two-edged weapon with which to bring about the 
extermination of the Colonial Line. 

The petitioning independent water line alleges that through 
the medium of the New England Transportation Co., the New 
Haven’s motor truck subsidiary and the New Haven’s water 
lines cut rates and rebate by making rates over truck and water 
line routes less than the rates by the rail-and-water routes or 
all-rail routes. It asserts that the increased service between 
New York and Providence was put on when the Colonial made 
plans for two more steamers. Those plans, the petition asserts, 
are ready for use so soon as the petitioner is assured that its 
very existence is no longer endangered by the “ruthless and 
wrongful practices of its powerful competitor, the New Haven 
System.” 


CHICAGO LAKE-DIVERSION CASE 


In a report as special master in the Chicago water diversion 
case to the Supreme Court of the United States, Charles Evans 
Hughes has recommended, among other things, that nine years 
be allowed for completion of sewage disposal plants by Chicago 
and that, after compietion of the plants, the state of Illinois and 
the Chicago Sanitary District be enjoined from diverting in 
excess of 1,500 cubic feet of water per second from Lake Michi- 
gan, in addition to domestic pumpage. Chicago has been divert- 
ing 8,500 feet of water per second under a War Department 
permit in connection with operation of the drainage canal. 

Mr. Hughes said that under the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in these suits the question of the allowance of diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan in the interest of a waterway to 
the Mississippi “is not deemed to be open to-consideration.” He 
said he had, therefore, in dealing with the question of what 
diversion, if any, would be necessary for navigation after the 
sewage treatment program had been fully carried out, had con- 
sidered the conditions in the Chicago River as a part of the port 
of Chicago, as indicated in the opinion of the Supreme Court. He 
concluded that so far as the question could be determined at this 
time, the interests of navigation in the Chicago River as a part 
of the port of Chicago, when the sewage treatment program had 
been carried out, would require that the flow of the drainage 
canal be discharged at Lockport and that for that purpose there 
would be necessary a diversion of water from Lake Michigan of 
an annual average of not less than 1,000 cubic feet per second 
and that it would be safer to allow a mean annual diversion of 
1,500 cubic feet per second, in addition to pumpage. These 
amounts to 1,000 and 1,500 cubic feet per second are comparable 
with the 8,500 cubic feet per second now allowed. 





WATERWAY IMPROVEMENTS 


Major General Brown, chief of engineers of the army, has 
recommended, in a report on the Passaic River, N. J., that the 
existing project for that river be modified so as to provide for 
a channel 30 feet deep and 300 feet wide from Newark Bay to 
a point 3,000 feet above the Lincoln Highway bridge, at an 
estimated cost of $1,266,000, with $29,000 annually for main- 
tenance. The present project provides for a depth of 20 feet. 
The chief of engineers believes that the river is assuming in- 
creasing importance as an artery of a growing industrial area 
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and that a 20-foot channel is inadequate for the needs of com- 
merce and navigation as now developing. 

In another report modification of the existing project for 
Fall River Harbor, Mass., is recommended so as to provide for 
a channel 30 feet deep and 400 feet wide, instead of 25 feet 
deep and 300 feet wide, and other improvements, at an estimated 
cost of $420,000, with $11,000 annually for maintenance. 

Another report recommends modification of the project for 
the Black River, Michigan, at Port Huron, so as to provide for 
a settling basin 19 feet deep, 75 feet wide, and 2,300 feet long, 
extending about 800 feet upstream from the upper limit of 
the existing project, at an estimated cost of $26,000. 

The board of engineers for rivers and harbors has recom- 
mended modification of the Back River project in Georgia so 
as to provide for a channel in Back River 20 feet deep and 150 
feet wide from St. Simon Sound to the mouth of Mill Creek, 
at an estimated cost of $30,000, with $4,000 annually for main- 
tenance, subject to the provisions that local interests shall 
contribute $10,000 to the cost and provide suitable areas for 
disposal of dredged material. 





MISSOURI RIVER PROJECT 


Senators and representatives from Iowa, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas and Nebraska have appealed to Secretary of 
War Hurley to make allotment of funds for improvement of the 
upper Missouri River. Secretary Hurley has taken the matter 
under advisement, in order to ascertain whether he could allot 
funds from unused funds appropriated for river and harbor work. 


FORT WAYNE TO TOLEDO CANAL 


A bill (H. R. 7583) to provide for the construction of a 
barge canal from Fort Wayne, Ind., to Toledo, O., has been 
introduced by Representative Hogg, of Indiana, in the House. 
The bill would authorize and direct the Secretary of War to 
construct a canal following the general course of the Maumee 
River from Fort Wayne to Toledo, ‘“‘which canal shall be suit- 
able for transportation by barge and of a minimum depth of 
eight feet.” The canal, under the bill, would be constructed 
in accordance with such plan as might be recommended by 
the Chief of Engineers, U. S. army, and approved by the Sec- 
retary of War. 


OHIO NAVIGATION BOOK 


In connection with completion of canalization of the Ohio 
River, Major General Brown, chief of engineers of the army, 
has published a revision of the book called “The Ohio River.” 
This is the fourth edition of the book and is revised to June 
30, 1929. It gives charts, drawings and description of features 
affecting navigation on the Ohio, the War Department rules 
and regulations for the river and its tributaries, and navigable 
depths and tables of distances for tributaries. It may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for $1. 





PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 

No. 17006, Upson Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. H. G. Toll, 
agent, asks the Commission to postpone the effective date of 
its order in this case from January 25, 1930, for a period of 
at least 90 days. 

No. 17579 (and Sub. 1), Ruggles & Rademaker vs. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown et al. American Salt Co., Barton Salt 
Co., Carey Salt Co. and Western Salt Co., ask for reopening 
for further hearing and/or reconsideration. 

No. 17056, Norris Fertilizer Co. vs. Louisville & Nashville 
et al. Complainant asks for reconsideration, further hearing 
and reargument. 

No. 22922, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
Pennsylvania asks for dismissal of this complaint, or that the 
Commission will require the complainant to amend same herein 
to allege specifically facts which will justify pursuance of the 
investigation of the subject matter. 

No. 12358, Western Horse and Mule Rates, et al. Chamber 
of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., and Chamber of Commerce of 
St. Joseph, Mo., ask for a general investigation into the lawful 
character of the rates, rules, regulations and minimum weights 
concerning and affecting the transportation of horses and mules 
in carloads, in interstate and intrastate commerce, to, from and 
between all points in states in western trunk line and south- 
western territories. 

No. 20414, Traffic Bureau, Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce 
et al. vs. Great Northern et al. Complainant asks for recon- 
sideration and modification of decision. 

No. 21172, Brannon Coal Co. et al. vs. Southern et al. De- 
fendants herein ask for reconsideration by entire Commission 
of decision by division 5 in this case. 

No. 19750 (and Sub. 1), Armour & Co. vs. Illinois Central 
et al. Defendants herein ask for dismissal of petition for re- 
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opening, assignment for formal hearing and reconsideration py 
the Commission, filed by complainant. - 

No. 17006, Upson Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. E. B. Boy 
agent, for defendant carriers, parties to this complaint, ag,; 
for postponement of effective date of Commission’s order fo, 
a period of ninety days beyond January 25, 1930. 

No. 21424, Shafton Co. et al. vs. Florida East Coast et q| 
Complainants ask for further hearing before final submission, 

No. 19637, Alton Brick Co. et al. vs. Alton & Eastern et a) 
Complainants ask for reconsideration by entire Commission, anq 
modification of report. 

No. 21531 (Sub. 1), H. E. Crosby et al. vs. Santa Fe et aj 
Complainants ask for further hearing, with respect to question 
of reparation only. 

No. 21984, E. O. Finley vs. Santa Fe et al. Complainant 
asks for further hearing therein, with respect to question of 
reparation only. 

No. 21531, Oscar White vs. Santa Fe et al. Complainant 
asks for further hearing therein, with respect to question of 
reparation only. 

No. 19771, Norfolk-Portsmouth Freight Traffic Commission 
vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., and No. 20852, City of Newport 
News, Va., vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. Atlantic Coast Line, 
Seaboard Air Line, and Southern ask for reopening, reargument 
‘and reconsideration. 

No. 22034, M. L. Cottingham vs. Santa Fe et al. Complain- 
ant asks for further hearing therein, with respect to question 
of reparations only. 

No. 22802, George F. Fish, Inc., vs. West Shore et al. De. 
fendant carriers herein ask for dismissal of complaint because 
of lack of jurisdiction. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3391, the Commission has suspended from 
December 15 until July 15 schedules in supplement No. 7 to 
Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2133, and several individual lines’ issues. 
The suspended schedules propose to increase the rates on sash, 
doors and blinds, carloads, from points in Texas, Louisiana and 
Arkansas to destinations in Alabama and Tennessee. The fol- 
lowing is illustrative, rates being in cents per 100 pounds: 


From Shreveport, La., to Birmingham, Ala., present 30; proposed 34. 


In I. and S. No. 3392, the Commission has suspended from 
December 14 until July 14 schedules in supplement No. 17 to 
Santa Fe I. C. C. No. 10680. The suspended schedules propose 
to cancel the present rate of 50 cents per 100 pounds applicable 
on cattle, in carloads, from Springer, N. M., to stations on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and Union Pacific, in Kansas and 
Nebraska, via Denver, Colo., which would result in the appli- 
cation of higher combination rates on shipments from Springer 
proper and points basing thereon. The following statement is 
illustrative: 


_ Charges per car on cattle, carload, to Omaha, Neb., from Rocky 
Ford, Colo., present $110, proposed $127.60; Springer, N. M., present 
$110, proposed $122.50; Phoenix, Ariz., present $221.50, proposed $234. 


In I. and S. No. 3393, the Commission has suspended from 
December 15 until July 15, schedules in supplement No. 16 to 
joint tariff, Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2110 and Jones’ I. C. C. No. 
2165. The suspended schedules propose to establish a car ferry 
service charge of 21% cents per 100 pounds to be added to the 
applicable rates on brick and related articles, carloads, from 
points in Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Texas to Baton Rouge, North Baton Rouge and New Orleans, 
La., Natchez and Vicksburg, Miss. 

In I. and S. No. 3394, the Commission has suspended from 
December 15 until July 15 schedules in ninth and tenth revised 
pages 383 to Louisville & Nashville I. C. C. No. A-15239. The 
suspended schedules propose to revise the definition of non-com- 
petitive points shown in connection with rates, rules and regula- 
tions governing terminal arrangements at Pensacola, Fla., which 
would result in an additonal charge of $2.25 per car for switch- 
ing certain traffic originating at or destined to industries on the 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. when moving to or from Pensacola 
via the Louisville & Nashville. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 
The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
December 1-7, inclusive, was 360,247, as compared with 340,740 
cars in the preceding period, according to the car service divi- 
son of the American Railway Association. No shortage was 
reported. The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 158,043; ventilated box, 572; auto and furniture, 38,718; total 
box, 197,333; flat, 9,719; gondola, 56,874; hopper, 58,353; total = 
115,227; coke, 359; S. D. stock, 21,958; D. D. stock, 3,310; refrigerator, 
10,989; tank, 393; miscellaneous, 959. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 23,000 box, 800 auto 
and furniture, 300 flat and 500 S. D. stock cars. 
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An American Merchant Marine—Part1 


Thirteenth of a Series of Articles Written for The Traffic World by Lewis C. Sorrell, Professor 
of Transportation, University of Chicago 


ECTION I, of the merchant marine act of 1920, de- 
clares it to be necessary for the national defense and 
for the proper growth of the foreign and domestic 

commerce of this country that the United States have a 
merchant marine “of the best equipped and most suitable 
types of vessels sufficient to carry the greater portion of 
its commerce and serve as a naval or military auxiliary in 
time of war or national emergency, ultimately to be owned 
and operated privately by citizens of the United States; 
and it is hereby declared to be the policy of the United 
States to do whatever may be necessary to develop and 
encourage the maintenance of such a merchant marine. . .” 
Section I of the merchant marine act of 1928 reaffirms this 
policy. 

This statement of policy emphasizes four objectives— 
the United States shall have a merchant marine, consisting 
of vessels of proper types, sufficient to carry the greater 
part of our commerce, under private ownership and 
operation. 

The foregoing statement of objectives requires inter- 
pretation. That the United States shall have a merchant 
marine presumably means a merchant marine registered 
under the American flag. “The purpose of a register is to 
declare the nationality of a vessel engaged in trade with 
foreign nations and to enable her to assert that natiorality 
wherever found.” ? Under the registry laws of this coun- 
try, a ship cannot be registered as a ship of the United 
States unless wholly owned by citizens of the United States, 
or corporations created under its laws. A vessel of the 
United States must be commanded by a citizen and every 
officer who has charge of a watch, including the pilot, must 
be a citizen. Foreign built vessels may be registered for 
foreign trade, but may not engage in the coastwise trade of 
the United States. Nor can a ship engage in the coastwise 
trade unless owned by a citizen, or by a corporation, 75 per 
cent of whose stock is owned by citizens. Once under 
United States registry, the ship may not be transferred to 
another registry, nor sold to aliens, without the consent of 
the U. S. Shipping Board. Registration is not compulsory 
but, if a ship is operated without a certificate of registry, 
it, doubtless, would be subject to penalties in every port 
of entry. Thus, the registry laws aim to confine United 
States nationality to shipping owned by citizens or by domes- 
tic corporations controlled by citizens. 


_ The phrase “best equipped and most suitable types” is 
interpreted with reference to commercial and military neces- 
sities. As regards commercial needs, the “balanced fleet” 
notion has been evolved. It is thought that the existing 
merchant fleet of the United States, available for overseas 
trade, has too large a proportion of slow (10 knot) dead- 
weight tonnage ships. Current opinion is that commerce 
needs (a) more passenger and mail vessels of 15,000 gross 
tons and upwards, with speeds of 18 knots and over; 


_ 


0 125 Ruling Case Law, 1038. The same authority states at page 
25: “Ships have a national character as recognized by the law of 
nations, because they regularly carry the flag of the nation to which 
ey belong. This conception is fraught with important consequences 
es both of peace and of war. Thus, commercial nations gen- 
‘rally have, for the advancement of their own individual prosperity, 
conferred great privileges on the ship belonging to their own citizens, 
ne in consideration thereof, have imposed on their owners certain 
ous and obligations. On the outbreak of war, the national char- 
cter of vessel and cargo determines their liability to capture and 
benwemna tion by the war vessels and privateers of the respective 
riawerents. Ordinarily the national character is dependent upon com- 
pilance with the conditions imposed by the law of the country whese 
the vessel claims. Proof of where she was built, and residence 
~ her owners, is generally not sufficient. . . .” The Supreme Court 
p= the case of The Merritt, 17 Wallace 582, stated “‘the documents a 
*ssel carries furnish the only evidence of her nationality.” 


(b) more passenger and cargo vessels of 10,000-15,000 tons 
gross, and speeds of 14-16 knots; (c) cargo vessels of 9,000 
deadweight tons and 12 knots, and (d) certain tonnage of 
ships equipped with refrigerated space.” It is also thought 
that the requirements of defense can be satisfied by the 
some program. “The available information indicates that 
the requirements for the national defense, with certain excep- 
tions, correspond with the requirements of a well balanced 
merchant marine to meet the needs of our foreign trade.” * 

The phrase, “greater part of our commerce,” is suscept- 
ible of several interpretations. It may mean commerce 
carried on in ships, including coastal and intercoastal as 
well as foreign. If so, the objective has been attained, for 
shipping of the United States carries much more than 50 
per cent of this total. The coastal trade is a monopoly of 
United States shipping. Since the merchant marine act was 
enacted largely to remedy inferiority in shipping employed 
in foreign commerce, the opinion prevails that the act in- 
tends that United States shipping shall carry the major part 
of the foreign commerce of this country. The question then 
arises, when is this condition met? Foreign commerce may 
be measured in terms of values or in terms of tons of goods 
exported and imported. Taking values as the test, a com- 
paratively small amount of shipping would be needed to 
carry the highly valued articles of foreign commerce. Tak- 
ing tonnage as the test, a fleet of tankers and bulk carriers 
would suffice. The Division of Statistics, Bureau of Re- 
search, United States Shipping Board, presents the argu- 
ment and conclusion as follows: 

It is unquestionable the intent of Congress, as expressed in the 
Merchant Marine Act, that the United States shall have a merchant 
fleet composed of ships of types and equipment at least equal to the 
best of foreign vessels, and sufficient in number to transport the 
greater part of the passengers, mail and varied commodities moved 
in the foreign commerce of the United States. The further provision, 
that this fleet is ultimately to be owned and operated privately by 
American citizens, can be accomplished only through profitable op- 
eration, as otherwise the maintenance of such a fleet by private 
owners would be impracticable. Profitable operation necessitates 
the carrying of a substantial portion of high revenue producing com- 
modities which constitute a large part of the tonnage volume of the 
cargoes to be moved. It is evident, therefore that the phrase “the 
greater portion of the commerce,” as used by the Congress, means 
neither the greater portion of the commerce as expressed in values, 
nor the greater portion of the cargo tonnage volume, but must be 
construed as including both. And. the true spirit of the policy declared 
is a determination that American ships shall carry the greater part 
of all classes of the commerce of the United States.* 

The phrase, “ultimately to be owned by private oper- 
ators,’ must be construed with the situation existing when 
the act was passed and with other sections of the act in 
view. The United States government had a large amount 
of tonnage built and building when the act was passed. 
Section 5, of the act, authorizes the Shipping Board to sell 
such tonnage, as soon as practicable, consistent with good 
business methods and the objects and purposes to be at- 
tained by the act. That is to say, getting the government 
out of the shipping business and placing the tonnage in 
private hands is one of the purposes of the act; but it is 
to be done only in a manner consistent with the objective 
of maintaining an American merchant marine, of suitable 
types, sufficient to carry the major part of our commerce— 
private ownership and operation, if at all possible, but in 
any event an American merchant marine. 

Present Status of American Merchant Marine 

For the purpose of this discussion, the term “merchant 
marine” is used to mean the shipping engaged in carrying 
the foreign trade of the United States. 


2National Merchant Marine Conference, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, 1925, p. 49. 
%Special Report D. S. No. 576, issued December 21, 1926. 
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It is unnecessary to dwell on the rise and decline of the 
American merchant marine. Most of the transportation fra- 
ternity are well aware that, during the ascendancy of the clipper 
ship, the United States occupied an important place in ocean 
transportation. A decline set in with the Civil War period and 
continued to the beginning of the last great war. The causes 
assigned for this decline are usually the following: (1) The 
Civil War itself destroyed much of our ocean shipping, or 
caused it to be transferred abroad. (2) After that event it was 
impossible for the United States to stage a “come-back,” for 
several reasons. First, until 1912, ships registered in United 
States had to be built here. In the substitution of iron for wood, 
and of steel for iron, the shipyards of this country were not able 
to build them as cheaply as foreign shipyards. Second, wages 
and provisions on American ships cost more than on foregin 
ships. Therefore, both capital and operating costs were con- 
siderably greater for American ships. Third, other governments 
offered more aid to their national shipping than did the United 
States. Fourth, the rapid development of the intericr of the 
United States in the last half of the last century, with the con- 
current expansion of railroads and manufacturing industries, 
gave to capital and labor larger returns than could be obtained 
in the highly competitive overseas shipping business. The same 
degree of necessity for the development of overseas shipping 
did not exist here as prevailed in England and certain other 
martime countries, and our resources could be more advan- 
tageously employed otherwise.‘ 

Nor is it necessary to dwell on the shipbuilding program 
of the United States begun in 1917 which left this government 
with a greatly expanded merchant marine in 1921. It is only 
essential to state the present status of the American merchant 
marine, as regards participation in overseas foreign trade and 
commerce, to reveal the changes that have occurred since 1914, 
and to show to what extent the objectives of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920 have been realized. 

1. From 1921-1928, United States shipping carried on the 
average 35 per cent of the water-borne foreign commerce of the 
United States, when expressed in values. This may be com- 
pared with an average of something under 10 per cent prevail- 
ing between 1900 and 1913. These figures include the import 
and export trade of the Great Lakes as well as the ocean: 


PERCENTAGE OF WATER-BORNE FOREIGN COMMERCE OF 
THE UNITED STATES, EXPRESSED IN VALUES, CARRIED IN 
AMERICAN VESSELS FROM 1821-1928.5 


Aggregate Foreign Commerce Carried in American Shipping 


Years Per Cent 
I af EE Netigti arial 4) Goats orn -oi boon CHD DiS SNe WA Sa Mie Ade we eae 77.3 
NE Ss Asia ati are Sates Sly we lnguGalumoid-o Gre andre! US aia saw AMA, bce bWw elo xk 41.2 
I Sto Rael do. .9 Dre's. d ahaa Rig hoi Mie bid Gb bina WSO OG ee Rise wee 14.6 
I ae See ca ca rah cnc a lanai ded aie: ew Miah Gioia. aaa vale ig + on 25.4 
I, aciasard occas) 0:74 oxi se' 514 04g ela a aie ds Sch wavs lo Aigha dew g-> GN. cca scbwiee Komal 35.15 


The American percentage has declined somewhat from the 
recent high level of 43 per cent attained in 1920. 

2. Of the ocean-borne foreign commerce of the United 
States, the greater part, measured in cargo tons, is carried by 
foreign shipping. As of 1928, foreign shipping carried 53 per 
cent of our imports and 69 per cent of our exports. Since these 
estimates include the large volume of oil imported in tankers, 
the Shipping Board also presents tonnages of “dry cargoes” 
carried in the shipping of different countries. Taking the ton- 
nage of dry cargoes only, in 1928 foreign shipping carried 68 per 
cent of our ocean-borne imports, and 69 per cent of our ocean- 
borne exports. Cargo tonnage comparisons are not possible for 
the years preceding 1920, but it is clear that the percentage 
carried by American shipping has tended to decline since 1920, 
and that carried by foreign shipping has correspondingly in- 
creased: 

OCEAN BORNE CARGOES IN THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE 


NITED STATES, 1921-1928, SHOWING THE PROPORTIONS 
CARRIED BY UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN SHIPPING* 


Imports 

Cal- Thousands Percentage Carried by 
endar of Tons of American Shipping Foreign 
Years 2,240 Lbs. U.S. 8S. B. Ind. Shipping 
ES emer: a See 29,719 16 53 31 
SS Seer are Aree 39,946 13 47 . 40 
SS eee 38,383 8 42 50 
ae ee oe 36,551 7 44 49 
RS Re he 37,686 6 38 56 
PRR as & 39,932 7 37 56 
See re Fe 36,804 6 41 53 
SS re ee 38, 5 2 53 


‘There is a theory extant that trans-oceanic shipping is an in- 
dustry for countries poor in natural resources, rather than for a 
country well endowed in that respect. The former are forced into 
activities which do not pay so well as exploiting the gifts of nature, 
mainly international trade and services. For such countries the 
meager returns from shipping are probably equal to the returns from 
attempting to develop their own limited natural resources. See article 
entitled “Shipping Fallacies,’”’ by E. S. Gregg, Journal of Political 
Economy, October, 1922. 

‘Merchant Marine Statistics, 1928, Bureau of Navigation, United 
States Department of Commerce, pp. 63-4. The last two percentages 
were computed by the writer. 
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Exports 
BEE Beer cre oe 40,835 18 16 66 
ae aaee 35,504 19 16 65 
eer 40,713 17 14 69 
ER eee: 43,683 15 17 68 
So. 6:c:ota eas eee cee 42,924 13 17 70 
a Se eee 60,274 9 14 17 
ry ae 47,223 13 18 69 
DD cvivecccegwasaeyen 45,310 11 20 69 


*Report B. R. No. 399, January 1, 1921-June 30, 1929. Bureau of 
Research, United States Shipping Board. 


3. That, in the overseas foreign passenger business, foreign 
shipping occupies a strong position. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, the total number of passengers inbound and oyt. 
bound, and the number carried by American shipping were as 
follows :' 


Total number of passengers, foreign, inbound.................... 934,829 
Total number of passengers carried in U. S. ships................ 253,419 
Total number of passengers, foreign, outbound................... 819,577 
Total number of passengers carried in U. S. ships................ 231,051 


4. That, as compared with pre-war years, the American 
merchant flag ship has made substantial gains, not only on the 
nearby trade routes to the Caribbean and West Indies, but also 
on the North Atlantic route to Europe and on the so-called long. 
haul routes to Asia, Australia, Africa and South America. The 
gain on the long-haul routes is noteworthy because, in many 
cases prior to the World War, the United States enjoyed no 
direct service shipping, but was forced to rely on indirect rout- 
ing and trans-shipment. In the absence of cargo tonnage figures 
for 1914, the figures of net tons of shipping cleared with cargo 
from United States ports to the several trade regions in 1914, 
may be compared with the similar figures for 1928: 


NET TONS OF SHIPPING, CLEARED WITH CARGO, FROM 
UNITED STATES PORTS TO THE SEVERAL TRADE REGIONS, 
IN 1914 AS COMPARED WITH 19288 


Trade Region 


To the West Indies and Caribbean: 1914 1928 
| I os oe 050.0.5-0:4:0:9: 6 ow EKSOHE6489 5 EO 2,030,400 5,933,061 
NR aS yadeie Wis oRs CB emen bases ee oe 4,875,000 4,627,298 

To Europe: 4 a 
Ce Sr Serer eer eri Te e.... 444,057 4,816,504 
Rr er ee 19,272,363 18,778,757 

To Asia, Africa, Australia, South America 

—the long haul routes: 
I 6.8.56 0 4660s cs ebesdacasewiensane 153,000 4,296,800 
ee eee ee 4,207,500 7,730,224 


5. All told, since 1917, the Shipping Board has owned and 
controlled some 2,536 vessels of all types, aggregating 14,706,217 
deadweight tons. As of June 30, 1928, there remained in govern- 
ment ownership some 770 vessels of 6,062,585 deadweight tons. 
Of these ships, on that date, 264 were in the active fleet and 
506 were inactive. In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, the 
Shipping Board sold 266 vessels, reducing the government fleet 
to 233 active and 319 inactive ships as of that date. The ton- 
nage sold has gone into the coastal and intercoastal fleet, into 
the scrap heap, into the hands of foreigners, but a considerable 
portion of this tonnage has been placed with American owners 
and operators on overseas routes. The net appropriations for 
the Shipping Board from its inception to June 30, 1929, are 
reported as $3,597,440,940. This figure, of course, includes the 
annual deficits from operation as well as the cost of acquiring 
the fleet, and it appears that approximately $400,000,000 has 
been obtained from the sale of shipping.° 

6. The ocean-going me‘cantile marine tonnage constructed 
in the shipyards of the United States has been at a low level 
for several years, while ship construction continued in foreign 
yards. The Shipping Board tonnage constructed between 1917 
and 1921 is aging rather rapidly; current opinion regards much 
of it as obsolete and unsuited for competition with the more 
modern ships of the foreign mercantile marines. New col 
struction is deemed necessary, not only to balance the existing 
fleets engaged in overseas commerce, but also to modernize them. 

7. Finally, as regards the objectives of the merchane 
marine act, the American merchant marine is not yet carrymé 
the greater portion of our commerce and, in the last five year’, 
has hardly held its own; the desired balance in the fleet has 
not been obtained, as yet; and, though the Shipping Board 7 
transferred considerable tonnage to private hands, and nat d 
come a less important factor in overseas commerce than 10 
merly, it is still a factor. 


Handicaps to Privately Owned Merchant Marine 


The difficulties in the way of obtaining a privately —_ 
American merchant marine may be divided into three grouP 


dantataiacehine toited 
TReport D. S. No. 157 Fiscal Year 1928, Bureau of Research, Unite 
States Shipping Board. f 
®Taken from the Montly Summaries of the Foreign Commerce " 
the United States, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic nase gee ort of 
*Figures, for the most part, taken from the 1928 annual = 929 
the United States Shipping Board, and press reports 0 en in the 
report. It is difficult to reconcile some of the figures given iD gales 
various reports; and the estimate of sums received from 
is only a rough approximation. 
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factors that tend to make the cost of operating American ship- 
ping greater than the cost of operating foreign shipping; fac- 
iors that tend to obtain greater patronage for foreign shipping 
and, therefore, increase their revenues; and a miscellaneous 
gries of considerations without a common element. 

The Cost Argument. First, it is alleged that the cost of 
constructing ships in American shipyards is greater than in 
foreign shipyards. Many instances of actual bids and estimated 
differences in cost have been made public from time to time. 
They vary Chiefly in the percentage of differential and they all 
agree that the differential is substantial. The following esti- 
mates submitted by the Council of American Shipbuilders in 
December 1926 showing estimates of comparative costs in 
American and British shipyards for vessels of the same type 
will serve to illustrate the argument; comparison with British 
yards is proper since they are the largest builders of shipping 
in the world: 


ESTIMATES OF COMPARATIVE COSTS—AMERICAN AND 
BRITISH SHIPS, DECEMBER, 1926° 


British 

Description of Steamer American Price Price 
Cargo, deadweigh capacity of 10,000 tons....$1,096,870 $ 691,375 
Tank, deadweight capacity of 9,850.......... ,218,290 759,640 
Passenger and cargo, gross tonnage 7,057... 2,523,515 1,640,630 


The explanation of higher American costs first declares 
that wages are much higher in the domestic shipyards. Though 
American manufacturers of automobiles and various other prod- 
ucts have much higher wages than their foreign competitors, 
they are able to meet that competition by means of mass pro- 
duction. Shipbuilding, however, is regarded as different; mass 
production is not possible here. Materials in some cases cost 
more in the United States; in other cases, they cost the foreign 
shipbuilder more. The protective tariff, of course, figures in 
the argument. The second reason given is that the greater 
volume of shipping produced in foreign yards accords them an 
advantage. Great expense is required to plan a given ship; 
then an American yard may produce but one ship from that 
plan, while the foreign yard produces several. The American 
is thus caught in a circle; without volume of shipbuilding he 
cannot reduce costs, and hence prices, and, unless he does 
reduce his prices, he cannot attain the volume. 


The effect of such increased capital costs on shipping built 
in the domestic yards is significant. It appears probable that 
depreciation, insurance, repairs, and interest on investment, in 
the aggregate, constitute the largest group of operating ex- 
penses" for the ship operator. The magnitude of these items 
varies with the original cost of the ship and its age; but in 
the general run of operations, they appear as important items, 
aggregating perhaps 17 per cent on the investment in the first 
year. An operator of the cargo steamer in the illustration, if 
American built, would have an increased investment to begin 
with of $405,000; applying 17 per cent to that, he should be 
required to earn in the first year, about $68,000 more than the 
operator of a British built ship. This constitutes an operating 
handicap, though it would diminish gradually as the ship became 
older. 

Now, the law does not require an American operator to 
build ships in American yards. He can buy them abroad and 
still register them under our flag. But, if he does so, he can- 
not operate them in the coastwise trade, and this privilege 
may be important to him in periods of slack overseas business. 
Furthermore, shipping aids given in this country—and other 
countries, too—are generally confined to shipping: built in the 
domestic yards, the object being to promote their development 
a well as that of the shipping itself. Two other factors are 
encountered here. The Shipping Board has been willing to 
sell tonnage at low prices; this is offset by the cost of recon- 
ditioning and modernizing the ships. And it is affirmed that 
much British shipping was acquired at pre-war prices, and the 
original investment has been practically wiped off from the 
books. In either case, replacement costs must be faced. 


Second, the cost of labor and provisions has been an issue 
in this discussion. Ship operators have ferquently presented 
wage scales on American and foreign shipping, crew lists, and 
Provision outlays, all tending to show that the monthly wages 
and provision cost of American shipping are considerably greater 
lan for competing foreign ships of the same size. Representa- 
tives of the Seamen’s Union have often denied the accuracy 
of the data submitted, or belittled its significance. An impar- 
tial student would probably conclude that the operators had 
presented a good prima facie case as regards the facts, but 


—— 

“ rabridgea from a larger exhibit. Most of the detail is omitted 

eriurelevant for present purposes. ‘‘Price’’ is taken to include ma- 
al and labor, overhead and profit—all estimated. 

Inte The term operating expense is not strictly accurate, of course. 

> frest is taken at 6 per cent, insurance at 4 per cent, depreciation 

i ber cent, and repairs at 2 per cent. Various estimates show minor 
frences from these assumptions. 
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would also regard this contention as less important than the 
capital cost factor. A Shipping Board official estimated this 
handicap as about 2 per cent of the total operating expenses. 
Obviously, it would vary with the type of ship, and whether 
carrymg cargo only, or passengers only. 

Third, at times, the argument is advanced that American 
shipping must pay somewhat higher interest and insurance 
rates than British competitors. The facts are not clearly 
established. The reasons given for the alleged facts are that 
shipping finance facilities are more abundant in Great Britain. 
Public participation in the floating of marine securities in that 
country is attributed to “ship-mindedness.” By implication, 
American investors do not possess this attribute. Marine in- 
surance rates, both for hulls and cargoes, are based, not on 
the physical condition of the ship alone, but also on the reputa- 
tion of their management. If one shipping company has a bad 
record for accidents and losses, while a competitor has one 
comparatively free from such occurrences, the latter will get the 
better rate. American operators have entered the business 
more recently than their foreign competitors, and have, as yet, 
to demonstrate their capacity in management. At least the 
foregoing is the general tenor of the argument. 

The Patronage Argument. This argument embraces all 
those considerations that may induce shippers and passengers 
to use foreign flag ships rather than the American. (Prohibi- 
tion is excluded.) 

(1) It is stated that, in numerous instances, the service 
given by foreign shipping is superior to that accorded by the 
American. This may be a question of speed. A commonly 
cited illustration is that of the United States Lines in com- 
petition with the White Star and Cunard lines. The latter 
companies each have three ships capable of 23-knot speed and, 
thus, can give a weekly sailing to the Channel. The United 
States Lines have the Leviathan, which is as good as the British 
ships, but they have no other ships capable of rendering as 
good service. 

Service may also be a matter of terminal facilities. Amer- 
ican shipping enters the field later and often cannot get as 
good dock space as competitors have. The probable effect of 
such a situation is either that the American operator will lose 
some patronage or, by attempting to equalize conditions, will 
sacrifice net revenue. 

(2) The United States shipping act of 1916 forbids deferred 
rebates, but the laws of other countries do not rule out this 
practice. This might constitute an incentive to use the foreign 
ship. 

(3) Attempts by foreign governments to divert traffic into 
their own ships—for example, the policy of the Italian govern- 
ment in obtaining emigrant traffic for Italian flag ships. This 
general class will include all efforts of governments to award 
traffic to their own shipping. The United States government is 
not an exception. 

(4) At times the working agreements between foreign 
steamship companies and American railroads have been re- 
garded as inimical to American shipping. These agreements 
covered solicitation, through billing and interchange facilities, 
and they would naturally tend to make the foreign steamship 
service somewhat better. 

(5) Higher marine insurance rates on cargoes carried in 
American ships, if actually exacted, would be in favor of the 
foreign ship. 

(6) Somewhat intangible is the factor of the close affilia- 
tion between shipping and mercantile activity, which appears 
to prevail abroad. The directorates of British steamship com- 
panies include many influential merchants as well as railroad 
potentates. British and German mercantile houses have been 
longer established in foreign countries than have the American 
houses. Sentiment would probably dictate patronage of the 
national shipping unless some good reason existed for trans- 
ferring to American shipping. In other words, foreign shipping 
is entrenched behind sentiment, custom, and trade affiliations, 
and American shipping, without superior service and against 
higher costs, is attempting to force its way into the trade.” 

The factors herein termed miscellaneous include the sub- 
sidies and subventions paid by foreign governments to foreign 
steamship companies, which served to increased their revenues, 
and, also, the cost of building a merchant marine organization 
at home and abroad, which foreign steamship lines already 
possessed but which American steamship lines had to create. 
Overseas steamship lines require offices in foreign ports, man- 
aging agents, and soliciting representatives in numerous ports 
and interior cities. Obviously, it requires time and effort to 


2One may be inclined to wonder, too, whether reciprocity between 
steamship company and merchant-shipper may not be something of 
a factor, as it undoubtedly is in the case of routing over American 
railroads. If it exists to the same extent, it woul robably favor 
the establishmed steamship lines (foreign) to the disadvantage of 
the newer companies (American). Patronage is probably a very real 
factor in the situation confronting the American merchant marine. 
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build up an effective operating and traffic organization of this 
kind, and that means cost. The problem is not unlike that of 
a new manufacturing concern, attempting to market its product 
in competition with an old established industry. The latter 
has its arrangements with jobbers, retailers, and agents per- 
fected; the former must incur considerable expense before it 
has an equally competent organization. 

So long as Congress would vote appropriations to meet the 
deficit, a government-owned merchant marine would survive 
in spite of these difficulties; without substantial government 
support, a privately owned marine could not long survive. Two 
other causes have probably operated to enhance the difficulty 
of transferring the government fleet to private hands. First, 
the world-wide depression in shipping, which has prevailed 
generally since 1920, provided a poor economic condition for 
the entry of a new merchant marine. Ocean freight rates in 
overseas trades have been low as compared with the rates pre- 
vailing before the war, and lower still when the changed price 
level is taken into consideration. It seems generally accepted 
that, in spite of the world war destruction of shipping, the 
losses were more than made good in the few years following 
the armistice. Furthermore, the belief is prevalent that the 
volume of freight moving overseas has grown little, if any, over 
pre-war conditions. Increasing speed of cargo boats renders 
shipping tonnage more effective and serves to increase the dis- 
parity between the supply of and the demand for ocean-going 
tonnage. 

Second, it has been frequently mentioned that the inactive 
tonnage in the hands of the Shipping Board itself constituted 
an economic menace to the purchaser of shipping. The danger 
would remain that this large volume of idle tonnage might be 
dumped into the shipping market at ruinously low prices and 
that former purchasers of such ships might find themselves 
compelled to compete, not only against foreign shipping, but 
also against domestic concerns that had acquired their vessels 
at much lower prices. 

Obviously, some of the handicaps to American shipping 
mentioned above are transitory, while others appear to be fairly 
permanent. The depression in shipping may pass and the 
inactive tonnage of the board will diminish in volume or reach 
the point where it is no longer capable of use. Gradually, an 
effective organization of shipping may be acquired. With im- 
proved service patronage may be obtained. The steady growth 
of the foreign trade of this country may prove of assistance. 
But the factors of increased capital costs and higher wages 
may persist for many years, just as they have been in evidence 
for many decades. Doubtless, it is an appreciation of this fact 
that has caused proposals for assistance to take the form of 
overcoming these operating cost handicaps. 


STORE DOOR DELIVERY 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Following conferences with railroad executives, the com- 
mittee on store-door delivery of the New York Board of Trade 
has filed its report. It recommends an optional system for the 
collection and delivery of carload merchandise freight. It is, 
in this respect, in line with the report adopted by the Shippers’ 
Conference of Greater New York as proposed by its chairman, 
William H. Chandler, traffic manager of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, in recommending that the plan be first tried out in 
Manhattan as the most suitable district and then, if successful, 
that it be extended to other boroughs of the city. 

The report divides the territory into zones with trial service 
to be first made by all railroads for delivery purposes in Man- 
hattan Island south of lighterage limits, and in zones 3 to 10, 
inclusive, taking in waterfront territory of Bronx, Queens, Brook- 
lyn and Staten Island within lighterage limits, Hudson county, 
Kearney and Newark. It suggests that these zones cover the 
first extension of the proposed collection and delivery service, 
“When the demand is demonstrated,” and concludes that “pos- 
sibly” this might be included as part of the initial service with 
Manhattan. 

Zones 11 to 16 cover the remaining districts in New York 

and New Jersey lying within the present New York long-haul 
group. 
W. J. L. Banham, president of the board, said the develop- 
ment of adequate facilities for handling domestic freight traffic 
indicated the desirability of doing away with railroad pier sta- 
tions except for perishable freight. 

“After long research and joint program development,” he 
said, “the railroads and the Port of New York Authority have 
recently reached an agreement covering the design and con- 
struction of an initial, universal inland freight station for less- 
than-carload freight in midtown Manhattan, to be followed, if 
successful, by two additional, similar stations, the three to have 
adequate capacity to handle all less-than-carload freight south 
of Fifty-ninth street. 
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“This leaves the pier station carload freight to be disposeg 
of before piers can be made available, for necessary steamshi 
expansion of the port, and the development of an optional ¢] 
lection and delivery service (trucking between railheaq and 
store door). offers the best opportunity for removing most of 
the carload freight from the pier stations and paving the way 
for railroad abandonment of Manhattan pier stations.” , 


The report was drafted by B. F. 


committee, and signed by W. J. L. 
Brosseau, Percy S. Starus, George H. 
and J. W. Bancker. 


Fitch, a member of the 


Banham, president, 4. J. 


Pride, 





Robert S. Binkerg 


RAIL REVENUES AND EXPENSES 


The Commission’s official statistics on operating revenues 
and operating expenses of Class I railroads, compiled from 
carrier reports for October and the ten months ended with 
October by its bureau of statistics, for the United States follow: 


OCTOBER 


Average number of miles operated........ 
Revenues: 
Freight 


COP e ee eee esr eeeeeetesesesess 


SOPHO HE EEE SEE ESE Eeeeeeeesesese 


All other 
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Railway operating revenues....... 


Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures... 
Maintenance of equipment............ 
EE cated naldes ouiaidietle oiled wa ahve ends 
NDR, aig Seed vue obksu cuca 
Miscellaneous operations.............. 
General 


COCO LOT ESE Sere EeEH EEE Ee eEeeese 


Railway operating expenses....... 
Net revenue from railway operations..... 
ed A errata 
Uncollectible railway revenues............ 
Railway operating income........ 


Equipment rents—Dr. balance............ 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance........... 


Net railway operating income.... 


Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 


1929 
241,777.55 
$ poset te 


15,229,405 
18,441,840 
12,602,013 
1,306,227 
310,773 


608,661,330 


79,205,309 
106,537,221 
11,038,105 
187,550,739 
4,943,104 
16,553,071 
1,500,560 


404,326,989 
204,334,341 
39,951,566 
96,921 
164,285,854 


9,177,821 
2,120,906 


152,987,127 
66.43 


1928 
241,403.39 


618,750,938 


78,817,298 
103,194,118 


16,326,772 
1,301,131 


402,161,432 
216,589,506 
39,668,023 
102,446 
176,819,037 


8,952,144 
2,243,612 


165,623,281 
65.00 


*Includes $3,264,756 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
fIncludes $3,265,293 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes approximately $2,568,060 back railway mail pay. 


TEN MONTHS 


Average number of miles operated........ 
Revenues: 

RE ANT ene aan Po ae aE Lame 
Express 
All other transportation.............. 
RD | a Saeaws nose sGeweodebeaeews 
Be a, ae ee eee 
BE rr ere 


ee ee 


Railway operating revenues....... 


Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures.. 
Maintenance of equipment............ 
Traffic 
Transportation 
Miscellaneous operations.............. 
General 
Transportation for investment—Cr.... 


eee eee eee ee ee es 


eee ee ee ee ee 


Railway operating expenses....... 
Net revenue from railway operations..... 
PU Be Ee | ee rr 
Uncollectible railway revenues............ 
Railway operating income........ 


Equipment rents—Dr. balance............ 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance...... peiedie 


Net railway operating income.... 


Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 


1929 
241,567.30 


123,646,966 
178,124,059 
113,776,457 
11,314,415 
3,240,157 


5,383,774,295 


734,704,749 
1,013,584,946 
108,452,470 
1,761,669, 666 
49,559,849 
162,110,601 
11,379,641 


3,818,702,640 
1,565,071, 655 
350,492,437 
954,653 
1,213,624,565 


79,141,431 
21,043,807 


1,113,439,327 
70.93 


1928 
241,038.71 


$3,914,276, 638 


760,195,241 
82,855,973 


5, 160,626,176 


717,853,902 
981,437,956 
104,561,927 
1,748,783,579 
r a ~ 
161,582, 
12,868,439 
3,748,579, 124 
1,412,047,082 
326,360,689 
1,062,234 
1,084,619,12 


77,836,844 
20,611,090! 


986,170,128 


72.64 


§Includes $34,311,482 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
{Includes $33,773,846 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
“Includes approximately $30,384,956 back railway mail pay. 





The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, susp 


sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE D 


AILY 


TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to * 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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1928 
241, 403.3) 


618,750,938 


78,817,298 
103,194,118 
10,396,411 
189,892,118 


16,326,772 
1,301,131 
402,161,432 


216,589,506 
39,668,023 
102,446 


176,819,037 


8,952,144 
2,243,612 


165,623,281 
65.00 
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1928 
241,038.71 


$3,914,276,638 
760,195,241 
$2,855,973 
115,847,904 
174,230,441 
105,607,559 
11,123,579 
3,511,165 


5, 160,626,176 
717,853,902 
981,437,956 
104,561,927 

1, 748,783,519 

47,228,163 
161,582,040 
12,868,439 
3,748,579,14 

1, 412,047,052 
326,360,568! 

1,062,234 
1,084,619,12 


77,836,8! 
20,611,092! 


72.4 
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Ocean Shipping News 





SHIP SALE POLICY INQUIRY 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Shipping Board has been requested by the House com- 
mittee on merchant marine and fisheries to defer action on 
sales of shipping lines, in the event preference is not to be 
accorded to the operators of such lines, until the committee has 
had an opportunity to inquire into such proposed sales. The 
request was made through adoption by the committee of the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, that the committee on merchant marine and fisheries 
request the United States Shipping Board to defer any sales of lines 
without making effective to present operators the preference prom- 
ised in section 7 of the merchant marine act of 1920, as between pros- 
pective purchasers offering equally advantageous terms until the com- 
mittee may inquire into the proposed sale and hear the members of 
the board with relation thereto. 


Representative Lehlbach, of New Jersey, said there was 
pending before the board sales of the America France Line 
and the American Diamond Line, both north Atlantic freight 
services operated by the Cosmopolitan Shipping Company and 
the Black Diamond Steamship Corporation, respectively, and 
that each of the operators had offered to buy the line operated 
by it. He said question had arisen as to whether the preference 
provision in section 7 would be made effective in the sale of 
these lines and that the committee had adopted the resolution 
in question. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS APPROVED 


The following agreements filed in accordance with section 15 
of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping Board 
December 18: 


Dimon Steamship Corporation with McCormick Steamship Com- 
pany: Covers through shipments from Atlantic Coast ports to Astoria 
and Portland. Through rates are to be based on tariff rates of Dimon, 
out of which it is to absorb the local rates of McCormick for trans- 
portation from San Francisco to destination. Cost of transhipment 
is to be assumed by Dimon, McCormick vessels to call at Dimon pier 
for 100 tons or more of cargo. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company with Aluminum Line: Pro- 
vides for through rate of $27 per 1,000 board feet on shipments of 
lumber from Pacific Coast ports to Maracaibo, Venezuela. Through 
trate is to be apportioned $12 to Luckenbach and the balance to 
Aluminum Line, which is to absorb tollage and transfer charges at 
New Orleans. Terminal charges, if any, at Pacific Coast ports or 
Maracaibo are to be in addition to through rate. 

Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Company with Williams Steamship 
Corporation: Through billing arrangement covering shipments from 
Atlantic Coast ports to Far East, with transhipment at San Francisco 
or Los Angeles. Through rates, which are to be based on direct line 
st and cost of transhipment are to be apportioned equally between 

e lines. 


Calmar Steamship Corporation with Klaveness Line: Arrangement 
for through movement of shipments eastbound and westbound between 
Far East and Dutch East Indies ports and North Atlantic ports, with 
tanshipment at Pacific Coast ports. Through rates westbound are 
to be based on direct line rates of the Far East Conference and east- 
bound on applicable direct line conference rates. Through rates and 
transhipment charges are to be apportioned equally between the lines. 

Quaker Line with States Steamship Company: Arrangement for 
through movement of shipments from Atlantic Coast loading ports of 
Quaker Line to Portland or Seattle, transhipped at California ports. 
Through rates are to be in accordance with rates of United States 
Intercoastal Conference and are to be apportioned two-third to Quaker 
Line and one-third to States Steamship Company, with minimum to 
the latter of $4 per revenue ton as freighted. Cost of transhipment 
is to be borne by the lines in equal proportion. 

. Dimon Steamship Corporation with Union Steamship Company of 
New Zealand, Ltd.: Covers through shipments from Atlantic Coast 
ports to designated Australian ports and New Zealand. Through rates, 
Which are to be same as direct line conference rates, and cost of 


thestipment at San Francisco are to be apportioned equally between 


_ American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with American Brazil 
tine: Through billing arrangement covering shipments of Brazil nuts 
tom Para, Brazil, to Pacific Coast ports. Through rates are to be 

don direct line rates and apportioned equally between the lines, 
Nee of which is to assume one-half the cost of transhipment at 





NEW FLEET CORPORATION HEAD 

an R. Gordon, of New York, was selected by the Shipping 

td, December 18, as president of the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
ey wey He succeeds Chairman O’Connor of the board, who 
; held both the positions of chairman of the board and presi- 
ent of the corporation. Mr. O’Connor retains the chairmanship 
of the board. 
Mr. Gordon is a former chairman of the American committee 


of Lloyds’ Register of Shipping. In 1918 and 1919 he served 
the Shipping Board in London as a special commissioner. 

The selection of Mr. Gordon as head of the Fleet Corpora- 
tion, it was understood, was made with the approval of President 
Hoover. Secretary of Commerce Lamont, it was understood, 
was in touch with the situation that led to the appointment of 
Mr. Gordon. 


SUES ON VESSEL SALE 


Instructions have been sent by the Department of Justice 
to the United States attorney for the district of New Jersey 
to bring a suit against George W. Rocklein and others on be- 
half of the Shipping Board to recover balance due on the sale 
of a vessel by the board four years ago. 

“The sale of the vesseel was for a consideration of $36,000, 
25 per cent of which was payable in cash and a series of five 
notes of $5,400 each, with interest at five per cent, were issued 
by the purchaser and secured by first preferred mortgage on the 
vessel,” said the department. “The first note of the series was 
paid, but in April, 1928, the Shipping Board notified the pur- 
chasing corporation that it was in default and that, therefore, 
the entire sum of $21,600 outstanding was declared due and 
payable with interest thereon from June 13, 1927. In April, 
1928, the Shipping Board filed a libel against the steamship 
and foreclosed its mortgage, and thereafter the vessel was sold, 
pursuant to decree of court, and there was received by the 
Shipping Board the sum of $9,588, which was applied to the 
principal and interest on the four outstanding notes. It is to 
recover for the Shipping Board the balance due on the original 
sale of the ship that suit is now directed to be brought.” 


SPLIT DELIVERY CASE 


The Argonaut Steamship Line, one of the respondents in the 
split-delivery case, No. 45, Associated Jobbers of Los Angeles 
vs. Argonaut Steamship Line et al., has petitioned the Shipping 
Board for rehearing and for argument before the full board. 
It also asks extension of the effective date of the board’s order 
condemning respondents’ split-delivery practice. The Argonaut’s 
reasons for asking for further consideration are similar to those 
of the Isthmian Steamship Lines. (See Traffic World, December 
14, p. 1539.) 


AMERICAN SHIPPING 


The situation of American ocean shipping in the year 1928-9 
was somewhat more satisfactory than in recent preceding years, 
according to the annual report of Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont. 

“Although there was a slight decline in the total capacity 
of seagoing vessels registered under the American flag, there 
was a marked reduction in the tonnage of idle vessels and a 
considerable increase in the tonnage actually active in the sea- 
going foreign and domestic trade,” says the report. 

“The tonnage of seagoing steel and iron steam and motor 
ships (of 100 gross tons or larger) registered under the Ameri- 
can flag was 10,745,000 gross tons on June 30, 1929, or 1 per 
cent less than the year before. The decline was much less 
marked than during most of the years since 1921, at which 
time, as the result of the feverish construction of ships during 
the World War emergency, our merchant marine reached its 
maximum figure. The capacity of seagoing ships of the char- 
acter mentioned was nearly 13 per cent less at the close of the 
last fiscal year than in 1921. The relative decrease in ships 
engaged in foreign trade has been much greater, since there 
has been a considerable addition to the fleet engaged in coast- 
wise trade, including vessels trading from coast to coast through 
the Panama Canal. 

“Six or seven years ago over half of the American seagoing 
merchant tonnage was idle. The amount of idle tonnage 
has been more than cut in two since that time, partly as the 
result of the scrapping of vessels, but partly through putting 
them into service. The capacity of idle vessels on June 30, 
1929, was 2,253,000 gross tons, which was 26 per cent less than 
one year earlier; the corresponding figure for January 1, 1923, 
had been as high as 5,328,000 tons. During the past fiscal 
year the idle vessel tonnage of foreign countries declined even 
more than that of the United States, and in the world as a whole 
a new low post-war record for idle shipping was reached, 
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namely, 3,312,000 gross tons, or 29 per cent less than on June 
30, 1928. 

“The fiscal year witnessed a continuance of the movement 
of recent years to shift vessels from Shipping Board ownership 
to private ownership. The active Shipping Board tonnage was 
reduced by 241,000 gross tons. On the other hand, there was 
an increase of 727,000 gross tons in active seagoing shipping 
privately owned, the gain amounting to nearly 13 per cent. This 
increase consisted largely in additions of general cargo vessels 
and combination passenger and cargo vessels for use in oversea 
foreign trade. 

“By reason of the overconstruction of vessels in the United 
States during and immediately after the World War, the Ameri- 
can shipyards have been relatively inactive during recent years. 
The amount of shipping under construction was less at the end 
of the last fiscal year than it had been at the beginning, amount- 
ing to 151,000 gross tons as compared with 223,000 (these data 
include lake and river vessels as well as ocean vessels). A 
number of foreign countries at present are building many more 
ships than the United States. 

“In conformity with the increase in value of our foreign 
trade, the total weight of cargo carried in 1928-29 to and from 
the United States ocean ports was 6144 per cent greater than 
in 1927-28. Little change took place in the relative extent to 
which American shipping participated in the carriage of our 
imports and exports. Including ocean and Great Lakes trade 
with foreign countries, American vessels carried almost exactly 
one-third of the total value of the commodities transported by 
water. This proportion had reached its maximum in 1920, when 
it amounted to about 43 per cent, but the present share of 
American vessels is much higher than before the World War, 
when it was in the neighborhood of 10 per cent. The share 
of American ships in the transportation of cargo to and from 
foreign countries, as measured by weight, is considerably higher 
than that as measured by value, being approximately one-half 
in the case of imports and one-third for exports.” 


SHIPPING BOARD CLAIMS 
The Shipping Board has collected a total of $470,768 from 
claims arbitrated under suits under the admiralty act while the 
board has paid claims of $361,058, according to a report sub- 
mitted to Congress by Chairman O’Connor for the period 
October 16, 1928, to October 15, 1929. 


SALE OF HOBOKEN PIERS 
A delegation from the city of Hoboken, N. J., was assured 
by Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, this week that 
proposed legislation for s&le of the government’s pier properties 
at Hoboken would have the support of the board. 


SHIP SOLD TO MOORE & McCORMACK 


Sale of the Lake Elkwater to Moore & McCormack Company, 
Inc., of New York, for operation in coastwise trade of the United 
States, has been approved by the Shipping Board. The prices 
fixed for the vessel is $31,000. The Lake Elkwater is a steel 
cargo vessel of 4,050 deadweight tons, equipped with reciprocat- 
ing engines and Scotch oil burning boilers. It is designed to 
steam at 94% knots. The vessel has been in layup at Norfolk 
since 1921. ’ 


LOAN TO TIDEWATER TRANSPORT 


Two loans not to exceed $1,301,025 each to be used in aid 
of building two 13,450 ton tankers for the Tidewater Associated 
Transport Corporation have been granted by the Shipping Board. 
The vessels are to be constructed by the Sun Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company, Chester, Pa., and will be ready for service 
in the late summer of 1930. They will be propelled by Diesel 
engines and will have sea speeds of approximately 11 knots each. 


PHILADELPHIA TO PACIFIC COAST 


The Calmar Steamship Corporation, maintaining fortnightly 
sailings from Baltimore and Philadelphia to the Pacific coast, 
announces the purchase of the Planet Line vessels, Corvus, 
Clauseus, Centaurus, Eurana and Circirus, which will be added 
to the intercoastal fleet. As promptly as these vessels are de- 
livered to the Calmar Line they will be placed in service, and 
at the completion of deliveries intercoastal shippers will have 
available in connection with this service a departure every nine 
days from Philadelphia to the Pacific coast. 





MORE FREIGHT CARRIED BY ITALIAN SHIPS 
In the first nine months of this year Italian vessels of all 
kinds, whether steamers, motorships or sailing ships, carried 
to and from Italian ports freight totaling 18,359,087 metric tons, 
as against 16,698,766 in 1928, an increase of 1,660,321 metric 
tons, according to the government statistics recently published, 
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transmitted to the Department of Commerce from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner John M. Kennedy, Rome. Of hese totaj 
sailing vessels contributed 3,227,488 tons in the first three qua. 
ters of 1928 and 3,411,436 in the like period of this year. 

More than 40 per cent of the freight was carried betwee, 
Italian ports, 24.1 per cent to or from England and other Euro. 
pean countries beyond Gibraltar, 13 per cent to or from Meéditer. 
ranean ports, 7.1 per cent to and from North America, 5,7 Der 
cent to and from ports beyond the Dardanelles (Sea of Marmor, 
Black Sea and Sea of Azov), 4.7 per cent to and from South anj 
Central America, 3.6 per cent to and from the Indies, Far East 
and other countries beyond Suez, 1 per cent to and from Eag 
Africa and 0.2 per cent to and from Australia. 

The movement to the Mediterranean, Dardanelles, Englang 
and other European countries beyond Gibraltar, East Africa 
and to the Indies, Far East and other countries beyond Suez in. 
creased, while that between Italian ports, North America, South 
and Central America and Australia decreased. 

The number of passengers carried by Italian vessels to and 
from its ports the first three quarters of this year was 6,584,702, 
an increase of 1,187,869 over the 5,396,833 carried in the cor. 
responding period of last year. 


ADMIRALTY LAWS AND VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Representative Britten, of Illinois, has introduced H. R. 7394, 
a bill to extend the admiralty laws of the United States to the 
Virgin Islands. 


SHIPBUILDERS URGE AID 

Additional aid for shipping lines that cannot enjoy the bene. 
fits of compensation under ocean mail contracts is necessary 
to encourage the building of vessels, according to a report made 
by H. G. Smith, president of the National Council of American 
Shipbuilders, to officials of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in connection with the business survey conference. 

With few exceptions, according to the report on shipbuild- 
ing conditions, the cargo vessels now operating under the 
American flag in both the foreign and coastwise trades are ten 
years or more of age. By reason of depreciation, casualty and 
obsolescence the average effective life of a vessel is twenty 
years, so that the existing cargo fleet must be replaced or 
extensively rebuilt in the next ten years to enable it to operate 
effectively, according to Mr. Smith. 


“Such replacement,” said he, “will involve an expenditure 
of not less than $500,000,000 spread over a period of ten years.” 

Building of cargo vessels may be encouraged, according 
to the report, by according builders more liberal terms in con- 
nection with ship construction loans from the $250,000,000 re 
volving funds created by the Jones-White act. 

Prompt action by the Post Office Department and the Ship- 
ping Board with respect to ocean mail contracts and new ton- 
nage to be required thereunder was urged. 


U. S. EMPLOYES AND SHIPS 


Representative Britten, of Illinois, has introduced in the 
House a resolution asking for the names of federal officers or 
employes who traveled at government expense in the fiscal year 
1929 for the purpose of determining whether the provisions of 
the merchant marine act and regulations thereunder requiring 
American officials and employes, when on official business, to 
use American flag ships if available or not be compensated for 
travel expenses, are being observed. Attention to the question 
was directed recently when it was reported that the AmericaD 
delegation to the London naval conference would use a foreign 
flag ship. It has been annoynced, however, that the Americal 
delegation would sail on the George Washington of the United 
States Lines. Comptroller General McCarl has ruled that 
American officials must use American ships, if available, whe? 
traveling on official business, or suffer the consequence of not 
being reimbursed for traveling expenses. 


TANKERS FOR OIL COMPANY 

The shipping department of the Standard Oil Company o 
New Jersey has placed orders for the construction of seve? 
tankers, of which three are to be constructed by German yards, 
according to a report in the German press transmitted to the 
Department of Commerce by Trade Commissioner James 
Scott, Hamburg, Germany. th 

The Bremer Vulcan of Vegesack has been intrusted wi 
the construction of one motor tanker of 16,000 tons Ca 
capacity of the type “Calgarolite,” which vessel is to be equip: 
with two M. A. N. Diesel motors, which will enable this vesse 
to attain a cruising speed of twelve knots per hour. is 

One motor tanker, also of 16,000 tons carrying capacity, 
to be built by the Germania Werft of Kiel and will be furnis 
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with two Krupp motors, which will give this vessel a cruising 
speed of 11% knots per hour. 

The order for the third motor tanker, which is to be con- 
structed in Germany, has been placed with a company in 
Emden. This vessel is also to have a carrying capacity of 16,000 
tons and is to be equipped with two motors which will enable 
this vessel to attain a cruising speed of twelve knots per hour. 

In addition to the above, it is stated that this comapny has 
placed orders in England for two tankers, one in Italy, and one 
in Denmark, which will probably be of similar size. 


GENERAL STEAMSHIP CORPORATION OFFICES 


The organization of a new and enlarged passenger depart- 
ment with centrally located offices in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles is announced by H. S. Scott, president of the General 
Steamship Corporation. The personnel now engaged in han- 
dling passengers at the company’s freight office in San Fran- 
cisco will be transferred to the new quarters. These are being 
thoroughly renovated so that they will be made attractive and 
modern in every respect, ready to be opened to the public about 
the middle of next month. Similar steps will also be taken 
early next year with regard to the passenger organization in 
Los Angeles. 


RAIL SERVICE PRAISED 


“The quality of service furnished by the railways, as well 
as by other public carriers, is better now than at any other time 
in the history of the country,” says Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont in his annual report. 

“Shortages of cars have now become rare occurrences. At 
present it takes scarcely two-thirds as long to move goods a 
given distance as it did a decade ago. With the increasing 
efficiency with which traffic is being handled, producers are 
able to make quicker deliveries and distributors are able to 
carry smaller stocks and to turn over their capital more quickly. 
As a result goods are cheapened to consumers.” 

The report states that the net operating income of Class I 
railroads, representing about 98 per cent of the total railway 
business, in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, was the largest 
ever reported, exceeding the figure for the preceding year by 
20 per cent, and the figure of 1926-7 by 7 per cent. Continuing, 
the report says: 

“The gain over 1927-28 was due partly to the large traffic 
and partly to economy in operation as the result of which ex- 
penditures increased very little, while gross revenues rose ma- 
terially. The volume of freight traffic handled (ton-miles of 
revenue freight) from January to June, 1929, was larger than in 
the first half of any other year on record. For the entire fiséal 
year the ton-mileage was 6.4 per cent more than in 1927-28, 
although slightly less than in 1926-27, when traffic had been 
swollen by the large coal movements resulting from the strike of 
the British miners and from other causes. 
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railways to keep their cars in use as much of the time as pos- 
sible consistent with the avoidance of car shortages. While 
an unduly small surplus of cars for loading is injurious to ship- 
pers, an unduly large surplus may represent a lack of demand 
for transportation. The average daily car surplus in 1928-29 
was less than in most recent years, but the fact that there were 
almost no instances of shortage of cars shows that the equip- 
ment available was fully adequate to the needs of shippers.” 


BERNET ON THE NEW YEAR 


“As they go into the new year,” says J. J. Bernet, president 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, Pere Marquette, and Hocking Valley 
railways, “the chief concern of the railroads is the impending 
consolidation plans about to be announced by the Commission. 
If that plan is a logical, well consdiered scheme for welding the 
transportation facilities of the country into an efficient number 
of systems, appropriately designed to preserve competition, 
adequately serve the business of the country, and give each of 
the proposed new systems a chance to earn its way, I should 
say that the coming year would mark the start of a new era 
of prosperity for the railroads and that of course means pros- 
perity for the country. It has been demonstrated over and over 
again that the country cannot be prosperous when the railroads 
are starving. 

“On the other hand, if that plan works out needlessly to 
strengthen some particular railroad systems at the expense of 
weakening others and disrupts the established channels of 
trade of commerce in the hope of demonstrating the truth or 
falsity of some academic theory, I should not want to predict 
what will come of it, or how far the job of arranging our trans- 
portation systems as a logical and efficient whole will be set back. 

“An uppermost question in the public mind right now is: 
How is business going to be in 1930? Are we going to emerge from 
the slump which followed the stock market flurry of last No- 
vember? The way in which the consolidation problem is settled 
will have something to do with answering that question. 

“Practically all the railroads with a prosperous 1929 behind 
them had set their 1930 programs before the stock market flurry 
came about. They were planning to spend roughly a billion 
dollars on new equipment and facilities. It has been our policy 
to plan our expenditures in a program that carries us steadily 
toward a certain point and not to be turned aside by the usual 
ups and downs. Aside from certain expenditures for continuing 
improvements, the railroads plan their expenditures to enable 
them to take care of their business. There is a definite fixed 
relationship between a railroad’s earning power and its expendi- 
tures, however, and when all is said and done, the railroads 
can spend money only if they earn it. 

“The remarkably efficient railroad service of today exists, 
not because wages and materials are high; or because taxes 
are going higher every minute; or because the rate structure 
has steadily been nibbled away every month since 1922. It 
exists because the railroads have had the courage to throw 
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(Source: Interstate Commerce Commission and Bureau of Railway Economics) 
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“The large traffic of 1928-29 was handled with fewer em- 
Dloyes, fewer freight cars, and fewer locomotives than in any 
other year of similar volume of business. The use of larger 
cars and more powerful locomotives, permitting the hauling of 
heavier trains, has tended gradually to raise the average amount 
of freight carried per person employed on the railways. In the 
last fiscal year the average weight of revenue freight hauled 
ber train was 803 tons as compared with 776 the year before 
and 656 in 1921-22. The new cars and locomotives which are 
being added from time to time are of much larger capacity 
than those installed 20 or 30 years ago or even 10 years ago. 

“One of the important factors in the recent efficiency and 
economy of railway operations has been the reduction in the 
lumber of cars and locomotives out of order. For several 
years past there has been little change in the average propor- 
tion of bad-order cars, but the figure is less than one-half as 
sfeat as it was about a decade ago. The number of bad-order 
locomotives has steadily declined and in 1928-29 was considerably 
less than in any previous year. It is also an advantage to the 


—Year ended June 30— 


1922 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
a omer 313,439 396,621 427,385 449,285 420,312 447,024 
os%oi 38,09 40,766 43,39 46,192 44,33 44,763 
eeu 940,056 1,210,118 1,273,048 1,351,076 1,246,228 1,320,086 
nasiete 40,658 49,678 51,90 53,627 50,5 716 
we seis 656 731 752 786 776 803 
ivens 2 27.0 27.0 27.6 26.7 26.8 
ose 272,756 252,410 218,779 213,154 303,408 232,378 
son a 2, 295 435 287 133 57 
soeke 339,369 194,519 172,252 144,668 141,508 142,672 
ee 15,7 11,514 10,478 9,302 8,8 8,343 
nea 1,643,000 1,765,000 1,782,733 1,798,495 1,711,200 1,679,533 
ou ene 5,508,169 6,011,864 6,325,158 6,442,387 6,096,483 6,334,043 
oo ole 818,345 1,033,766 1,033,766 1,194,832 1,209,535 1,294,470 


hundreds of millions of dollars into the breach to improve the 
properties, and with the loyal and intelligent support of the 
employes, produce from within themselves the economies which 
have offset the outlay. But there is an end to that process, and 
the end is here. The next step in the process is an intelligent 
consolidation plan which will eliminate unnecessary duplication 
of expense and service. 

“For the last six years the American railroads have been 
spending an average of $2,000,000 every calendar day for bet- 
terments. No one will dispute the effect of such an economic 
contribution to the general prosperity of business. In all during 
1928 the railroads spent close to six billion dollars for improve- 
ments, materials and supplies, wages, taxes and dividends. The 
expenditure of that sum not _ provided life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness for a million and a half railroad men and 
their families, but it provided employment for another million 
and a half of people in industry. Throw a section of our people 
like that into a period of depression and the other sections 
quickly are affected. 
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“But I have no idea that anything like that is going to hap- 
pen. I think that, generally speaking, corporate expansion pro- 
grams planned for 1930 will be carried through and that in 
business there will be generally a normal trend of profits. I 
have no idea that the period of recession through which we are 
passing will continue more than three or four months and I 
fully expect to see the curve start upward again with the coming 
of spring. Cheap money for long time financing will help the 
recovery very much.” 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 6879, construction of line by Yankton, Norfolk 
& Southern. The time prescribed in said certificate and order 
within which the Yankton, Norfolk & Southern shall complete 
construction of line of railroad therein authorized has been ex- 
tended to December 31, 1930. 

No. 17000, part 6, rate structure investigation, iron and steel 
articles. Petition of respondents for leave to file brief and be 
heard upon oral argument in opposition to establishment of 
alternative rates on bars, plates, and/or shapes, based on a 
carload minimum of 80,000 pounds, denied. 

No. 21640, Jefferson Woodworking Co., Inc., vs. Akron, Can- 
ton & Youngstown et al. Complainant’s petition to reopen the 
case in part to permit filing of amended complaint with respect 
to L. C. L. rating in southern classification, only, denied. 

No. 19644, Federated Metals Corp. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
Proceeding reopened for reconsideration. 

No. 20038, Hall Lumber Co. vs. Louisville & Nashville et al. 
Proceeding reopened for reconsideration on record as made, 
and defendants’ petition for rehearing and further consideration, 
denied in view of division 2 reopening same. 

No. 20528, Southern Builders’ Material Co. vs. Alabama Great 
Southern et al. Proceeding reopened for reconsideration on 
record as made, and petition of defendants for reconsideration 
and for vacation, modification or suspension or order, denied, in 
view of division 3 reopening same. 

No. 20505, Hallsboro Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line et al. Proceeding reopened for reconsideration. 

No. 20927, Crenshaw Bros. Produce Co., Inc., vs. Seaboard 
Air Line et al. Proceeding reopened for further hearing under 
shortened procedure with respect to the minimum weight in con- 
nection with the movement to and beyond Albany, Ga., and 
petition of defendants for reargument to permit both parties to 
show that the proper construction of the tariff requires a finding 
that the minimum weight in connection with the movement to 
and beyond Albany is 30,000 pounds, subject to rule 34, denied, 
in view of division 3 reopening for further hearing. 

No. 20567, Atlantic Lumber Co., Inc., vs. Louisville & Nash- 
ville et al. Proceeding reopened for further hearing with re- 
spect to the general revision made effective June 15, 1929, and 
petition of Louisville & Nashville for consideration of record 
by entire Commission, denied, in view of division 2 reopening 
the case for further hearing. 

No. 20496, Simmons Co. vs. Chicago & North Western et 
al. _Complainant’s further petition for reconsideration denied. 

No. 19547, Wadhams Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. Defend- 
ants’ petition for amendment and modification of order denied. 

No. 21117, Mississippi Valley Farm Equipment Association 
et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. Complainants’ petition for 
reopening and reconsideratior. on record as made and for con- 
solidation with 17330, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. Arkansas 
Valley Interurban et al., and cases consolidated therewith, 
denied. 

No. 15270, A. Spates Brady vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. De- 
fendants’ petition for reargument and/or reconsideration denied. 

No. 20440, Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. vs. New Haven et 
al. Petition of New Haven for reargument denied. 

No. 21696, Maine Central Railroad Co. et al. vs. Bangor & 
Aroostook Railroad Co. et al. Complaint dismissed upon com- 
plainants’ motion. 

No. 20456 (and Sub. 1), Christian Feigenspan Corporation 
vs. Central Railroad of New Jersey et al. Defendant, Central 
Railroad of New Jersey has been authorized and directed to 
pay unto complainants, Christian Feigenspan, a corporation, on 
or before January 27, 1930, the sum of $30,916.74, with interest 
thereon at the rate of six per cent per annum, from the re- 
spective dates of payment of the charges assailed shown in the 
aforesaid agreed statement, as reparation on account of un- 
reasonable rates charged for the transportation of numerous 
carloads of coal from Jersey City, N. J., to Newark, N. J. 

No. 22029 (and Sub. 1 to 3, incl.), Campbell Coal Co. vs. 
Director General of Railroads, as Agent, et al. Complaint dis- 
missed upon motions filed by Director General of Railroads to 
dismiss same. 

No. 21612, Texas Hardware & Implement Association et al. 
vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al. Upon complainants’ request, 
complaint is dismissed. 
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No. 22804, Armour & Co. vs. Great Northern et al. Chamber 
of Commerce of Fargo, N. D., permitted to intervene. 

No. 21696, Maine Central et al. vs. Bangor & Aroostook et aj 
Upon complainants’ motion Commission has dismissed complaint 
herein, carriers having made agreement for disposition of dis. 
pute about divisions. 

No. 22824, State of New Jersey vs. New York Central et a] 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of Bush Terminal 
Inc., New York State Chamber of Commerce, United States 
Rubber Co. of New Jersey, Boston Chamber of Commerce, De 
partment of Agriculture and Markets of State of New York 
Central Mercantile Association of New York, New York Board 
of Trade, Inc., and State of New Lork permitted to intervene. 

Upon complainant’s request, the Commission has dismisseq 
No. 19510, Meier-Dawson Produce Co. vs. Central of Georgia 
et al., No. 20779, John Morrell & Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., No, 
21830 (and Sub. 1), South Bend Chamber of Commerce vs. New 
Jersey, Indiana & Illinois et al., No. 22175, W. C. Shepherd ys. 
Tallulah Falls (J. F. Gray, receiver), et al., No. 22428, Northern 
Field Seed Co. vs. Burlington et al., No. 22465, Southern (Coal 
Co. vs. Southern et al., No. 22588, Gulfport Chamber of Con. 
merce, vs. Louisville and Nashville, No. 22618, R. A. Watson 
Orchards, Inc., vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., No. 22656, Gulfport 
Chamber of Commerce vs. Louisville & Nashville, No. 22703 
Esmond Mills vs. New Haven et al., No. 22792, Atlantic Refining 
Co. vs. Atlantic City et al, and No. 22834, Val Blatz Brewing 
Co. vs. Milwaukee. 

No. 22463, Henry G. Brabston vs. Reading Co. et al. Com- 
plaint dismissed, same having been satisfied. 

No. 21599, Northwest Tablet Co. vs. Soo Line. Complaint 
dismissed, same having been satisfied. 

No. 22874, Maryland Glass Corp., et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
et al. Upon complainants’ request, complaint dismissed. 

Finance No. 7450, application of Baltimore & Ohio for av. 
thority to control certain carriers. Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7961, application of Chesapeake & Ohio for 
certificate to acquire and operate the Hocking Valley. Clarence 
F. Burton permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7945, application of Abilene & Southern for 
authority to construct, etc. Texas & Pacific and Abilene & 
Southern permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7946, application of Louisiana Ry. & Navigation 
Co. and Louisiana & Arkansas for certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity authorizing abandonment of line of railroad, 
etc. Louisiana Public Service Commission permitted to inter- 
vene. 

Finance No. 7908, application of New Orleans Great North- 
ern for certificate of abandonment, etc. Louisiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7888, application of Pennsylvania, Ohio & 
Detroit and Pennsylvania, lessee, for certificate authorizing the 
abandonment of Montgomery branch in Hamilton county, Ohio. 
Montgomery Coal & Supply Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7460, application of Chesapeake & Ohio for 
authority to control other carriers. Virginia Central and Michi- 
gan Public Utilities Commission permitted to intervene. 

No. 22806, L. N. Grant vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. Caro- 
lina Shippers’ Association, Inc., permitted to intervene. 

No. 20090, Globe Grain & Milling Co. vs. Southern Pacific 
Co. Complainant’s petition for further argument on additional 
briefs, or, in the alternative, for further hearing at Los Angeles, 
denied. 

No. 16999, Commercial Club of Fargo, N. D., et al. vs. Santa 
Fe et al. Complainants’ petition to reopen this case for real- 
gument before entire Commission and reconsideration solely 
upon denial of reparation denied. 

No. 18058, United States Potters’ Association vs. Akrod, 
Canton & Youngstown et al. Complainant’s second petition for 
rehearing and reconsideration denied. 

No. 20086, Sumter Packing Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. 
Proceeding reopened for reconsideration, and defendants’ pet! 
tion for reconsideration, modification and correction upon pres 
ent record denied, in view of division 3 reopening the case for 
reconsideration. 

No. 20063, Hardaway Contracting Co. vs. Seaboard Air Line 
et al. Complainant’s petition for reopening, formal hearing and 
reconsideration denied. 

No. 20546, N. B. Keeney & Son, Inc., vs. Oregon Short Line 
et al. Complainant’s petition for further consideration by entire 
Commission denied. 

No. 21385, Willow Springs Creamery Co., Inc., vs. Illinois 
Central et al. Complainant’s petition for reconsideration 0 
record as made denied. 

No. 19644, Federated Metals Corporation vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. The order entered in this proceeding on September 12, 
1929, which was by its terms made effective on January 2, 1930, 
upon not less than 15 days’ notice, has been further modified 
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so that it will become effective on January 13, 1930, upon not 
jess than 15 days’ notice instead of said January 2, 1930. __ 

No. 20455, Gordon Candy Co. et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line 
et al. and No. 20793, J. F. Garvey Co. vs. Atlanta, Birmingham 
; Atlantic et al. Western Trunk Line defendants’ petition for 
reopening, rehearing and/or reconsideration by which postpone- 
ment of effective date of order is sought, denied, in so far as it 
requests postponement of effective date of order. 

No. 17006, Upson Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. The order of 
October 23, 1929, which was by its terms made effective on or 
pefore January 25, 1930, has been modified so as to become 
effective on or before April 25, 1930. 

No. 20505, Hallsboro Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line et al. The order entered in this proceeding on Sep- 
mber 4, 1929, which was by its terms made effective on 
November 25, 1929, and subsequently modified so as to become 
effective on January 24, 1930, has been further modified so that 
it will become effective March 25, 1930, upon not less than 
thirty days’ notice. , 

No. 21224, Pfaltzgraff Pottery Co. vs. Pennsylvania. The 
order entered in this case on October 7, 1929, which was by its 
terms made effective on December 30, 1929, upon not less than 
fve days’ notice, has been modified so that it will become effec- 
tive on January 29, 1930, upon not less than five days’ notice. 

No. 22733, Public Service Commission of Wyoming vs. Chi- 
cago & North Western et al. Shell Petroleum Corporation per- 
nitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7743, application of Great Northern for a cer- 
tiicate to construct a line of railroad in Dawson, McCone and 


Garfield counties, Montana. County of Richland, Montana, per- ° 


mitted to intervene. 


No. 21630, American Tar Products Co. vs. Atlanta, Birm- 
ingham & Coast et al. State Road Department of Florida per- 
nited to intervene. 


No. 22714, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) vs. Chicago & North 
Western et al. Shell Petroleum Corporation permitted to in- 
tervene. 

No. 20456, Christian Feigenspan Corporation vs. Central 
Railroad of New Jersey. Defendant’s petition for reconsidera- 
tion and argument before Commission denied. 


I. and S. 3333, iron and steel articles from Chicago district 
t0 Milwaukee and contiguous points. Petition filed on behalf 
of Milwaukee Iron and Steel Committee and others, to strike 
fom record certain portions of protestants’ brief, denied. 


I. and S. 3331, brick and related articles from Ohio and 
West Virginia points to Pittsburgh, Pa., and points taking same 
rates. Motions filed on behalf of respondents to strike briefs 
of protestants, Crescent Brick Company and Ohio Valley Clay 
Company denied. 

Finance No. 7817, application of Northern Pacific for a cer- 
tificate to construct a line of railroad in McCone, Garfield, Pe- 
ttoleum and Fergus counties, Montana. Circle Chamber of Com- 
merce of town of Circle, Mont., permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7852, application of Wyoming-Montana for cer- 
tificate to acquire, construct and operate lines of railroad in 
Montana, Wyoming and Colorado, etc. Wyoming Railway per- 
nitted to intervene. 


McMANAMY TO BE CHAIRMAN 


Secretary McGinty, much earlier than usual, has announced 
te change in chairmanship of the Commission on January 1, 
vhen Commissioner McManamy, in accordance with the Com- 


nission’s rotation rule, becomes the presiding officer. The notice 
follows: 


Pursuant to the policy adopted January 13, 1911, Commissioner 

Frank McManamy has been elected Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission, effective January 1, 1930, for the ensuing year. 
He succeeds the present Chairman, Commissioner E. I. Lewis. 
_ The new Chairman has had unusual training in the work of the 
‘mmission, having entered its service under classified civil service 
"ules 23 years ago. Since that time, with the exception of five years 
during which he was, on the request of the Director-General of 
Railroads, transferred to the United States Railroad Administration, 
ne has been constantly in the employ of the Commission, therefore 
“till retains civil service status. i 

While with the United States Railroad Administration as Assist- 

aut Director of Operation he was in charge of the construction and 
Anetenance of the equipment on all railroads during Federal control. 
After Federal control he spent three years in charge of the settlement 
of all claims against the Government arising out of the use of railway 
wuipment by the Government and its condition when returned to 
~€ Tailroad companies. Prior to entering the service of the Com- 
mission he was for many years a railroad employee, therefore has a 
of ugh practical knowledge of railroad operation. He is a member 
ines organizations of practical railroad employees and _ Officials 
. ding Division Five of the American Railway Association and 
* American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Presid, Was first appointed to membership on_ the Commission by 
thw ’tt Harding to fill the unexpired term of Commissioner Win- 
of Trane: paniels who resigned to become Strathcona Professor 
ter faisportation at Yale University. He was reappointed for a full 
‘Tm by President Coolidge. 
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APPOINTMENTS TO COMMISSION 
The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


Plans of President Hoover and Senator Couzens, chairman 
of the Senate interstate commerce committee, to avoid having 
a vacancy on the Interstate Commerce Commission after Jan- 
uary 1, went awry this week just when it appeared that every- 
thing was moving smoothly in accord with the plans. The up- 
shot of the matter is that Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman will 
take the oath of office for a new seven-year term beginning 
January 1, while Judge Robert Milton Jones, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
will be subjected to investigation to determine whether he 
should sit as a member of the Commission. Commissioner Tay- 
lor’s term of office expires December 31 and there will be a 
vacancy on the Commission January 1. 

President Hoover sent the nomination of Commissioner 
Eastman for reappointment and the nomination of Judge Jones 
as successor to Commissioner Taylor to the Senate on the 
afternoon of December 17. Chairman Couzens immediately 
called his committee, to which the nominations were referred, 
into executive session, and within half an hour the nominations 
had been approved and a favorable report ordered. It was 
understood, however, that though there was no objection to the 
committee’s action with respect to Mr. Eastman, some mem- 
bers of the committee reserved the right to vote against the 
nomination of Judge Jones on the floor. 

Late the following day—Wednesday—the nominations came 
up for consideration in the Senate in open executive session. 
The nomination of Commissioner Eastman was confirmed in an 
instant after his name had been announced. When the name 
of Judge Jones was announced, however, trouble began and it 
ended, for the time, in the nomination being sent back to 
the committee. The nomination will not be taken up by the 
committee until after the holiday recess. Congress will be in 
recess from December 21 to January 6. 

Senator Black, of Alabama, home state of Commissioner 
Taylor, asked that the Jones nomination “go over.” Senator 
McKellar, of Tennessee, urged prompt action in view of the 
holiday recess, but the Alabamian said “that very little work 
is going to be done by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
during the Christmas holidays.” He did not like the idea of 
being rushed. 

“It is my judgment that it is not right and in the best in- 
terests of the country to report on the nomination of a man 
to be a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
same day the nomination is received from the President,” said 
Senator Black. “I do not know this gentleman’s record. We 
have not given anyone a chance to object to him.” 

Again, the senator thought it was rather unusual to pick 
out the judge of a court and put him on the Commission to 
regulate the railroads without “any opportunity for an investi- 
gation to determine what particular fitness he has and what is 
his peculiar bent of mind. 


“It is also rather unusual,” continued he, “to displace a 
Democratic member of a supposedly bipartisan commission, and 
as a result make its membership six Republicans and four 
Democrats.” 


Chairman Couzens asserted that Commissioner Eastman 
was a Democrat—that Eastman had openly declared he had 
voted for Democratic presidential candidates, including Presi- 
dent Wilson and Alfred E. Smith. It is believed, however, that Sen- 
nator Couzens misunderstood information given him with respect 
to the commissioner being a Democrat, as Commissioner East- 
man is known to be an independent in politics. When he was 
originally nominated in 1918, the report was published that he 
was a Republican. Mr. Eastman, before he had been confirmed, 
wrote a letter to Senator Lodge stating that he was an inde- 
pendent in politics and not a Republican or a Democrat. He 
has not taken a different position since. 

Senator McKellar, a Democrat, said that though he had 
recommended a Democrat from Memphis, Tenn., for the Com- 
mission, and that Judge Jones was a Republican, he was an 
able lawyer and thought he should be confirmed. He explained 
that his name appeared on the list of endorsers of Judge Jones 
because he had no objection to the nomination. 

A word for Commissioner Taylor, who was not reappointed 
by the President, was spoken by Senator Heflin, of Alabama. 

Senator Smith, of South Carolina, asserted that an injustice 
had been done the Democratic side of the chamber “in the mat- 
ter of this appointment.” He thought that a Democratic and 
not a Republican vacancy was to be filled on the Commission. 
He thought notice should have been given that Republicans 
were to be considered. He had suggested a candidate from his 
state. Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, said his state had 
had a candidate for the place, having understood that a Demo- 
crat was to get the place. Senator Smith contended that the 
question of the qualifications of appointees to the Commission 
was most important at this time because of railroad consoli- 
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dations and other phases of the railroad problem. He urged a 
thorough investigation of Judge Jones. 

Chairman Couzens and Senator McKellar urged that the 
Senate act on the Jones nomination without it being sent back 
to committee. Senator George, of Georgia, supported those who 
favored the reference of the matter to the committee again 
and an investigation after the holidays. Senator McKellar did 
not think such a complete investigation had been demanded or 
made when Commissioner Taylor was appointed. Senator Black 
said the committee should find out all about the nominee— 
whether he had been recommended by railroads; whether he 
was supported by railroads for the appointment. 

“If the people are to get any sort of relief from iniquitous 
railroad rates which are hanging as a burden around the necks 
of industry, agriculture, and all the people of this nation, and 
what the people must ask for are men like Eastman, who are 
independent in spirit and who are not tied down by railroad 
affiliations or otherwise with the big interests of this country,” 
said Senator Black. 

Senator McKellar said he hoped the committee would in- 
vestigate every question raised by the Alabamian. 

“I think the senator is ‘seeing things,’ but, nevertheless, 
they are just as important, in the circumstances as if they were 
real,” said he, adding he was confident Judge Jones would be 
found to meet the requirements of the office. 

The nomination was finally sent back to the committee 
without objection. 

When the nominations were made public, the White House 
issued two lists setting forth the names of those who had urged 
the appointment of Commissioner Eastman and Judge Jones. 
The practice of making such lists public was begun by the 
President early in his administration. 

There were more than four hundred names on the “Eastman” 
list. Former members of the Commission who urged reappoint- 
ment of the commissioner were Mark W. Potter, Winthrop M. 
Daniels, John J. Esch, R. W. Woolley, Henry C. Hall, Frederick I. 
Cox and Edgar E. Clark. 

The names of E. J. Buckland, chairman of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company, and Thomas M. 
Perkins, acting president of the Boston & Maine Railroad, ap- 
peared on the list. There were the names of many members 
of Congress—senators and representatives. The names of many 
well-known traffic managers, such as W. H. Chandler, Frank B. 
Townsend, C. E. Childe, J. P. Haynes, C. S. Bather, A. E. Beck, 
Herman Mueller, Ed. P. Byars, Seth Mann, T. T. Webster, W. H. 
Day, R. R. Hargis, F. A. Doebber, H. D. Rhodehouse and H. J. 
Wagner were in the list. 

Railroad officials in the list included C. R. Webber, assistant 
general attorney of the Baltimore & Ohio; D. Lynch Younger, 
commerce attorney, Norfolk & Western; Henry Thurtell, attor- 
ney for Atlantic Coast Line and other southern railroads; George 
Fernalt, Jr., attorney, Boston & Albany; J. Carter Fort, assist- 
ant general counsel, Illinois Central; Henry J. Hart, attorney, 
Bangor & Aroostook; Bronson Jewell, attorney, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford; Joseph G. Kerr, traffic official, Louis- 
ville & Nashville; W. N. McGehee, commerce counsel, South- 
ern; W. D. Meyer, commerce counsel, New York, New Haven 
& Hartford; Lucian Snow, traffic official, Maine Central. 


Officials of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners and of a number of state commissions indorsed 
Mr. Eastman. The list also included the names of many well- 
known practitioners before the Commission. 


Judge Jones was indorsed by Senators Brock and McKellar, 
of Tennessee; Senator Hatfield of West Virginia; Senator 
Sackett, of Kentucky; Governor Norton, of Tennessee; Attorney- 
General Smith, of Tennessee; Representatives Taylor and Reece, 
of Tennessee; U. S. Circuit Judge Hicks, Cincinnati, O.; Tom 
Henderson, chairman, Democratic executive committee of Ten- 
nessee; J. Matt Chilton, Republican national committeeman, 
Louisville, Ky.; C. M. Rose, Kingston, Tenn.; T. E. Ellen, Kings- 
ton, Tenn.; C. F. Holland, executive vice-president, Knoxville 
Chamber of Commerce; Robert E. Quirk, Washington, D. C.; 
Edgar Childress, Athens, Tenn.; L. A. Bowling, Harlan, Ky.; 
James G. Fisher, Athens, Tenn.; White, Hallaman & White, 
Alexandria, Va.; and Alexander Barneyman, Knoxville. It was 
also announced at the White House that Judge Jones was also 
recently indorsed for a high federal judicial post by a number 
of judges, attorneys, former United States senators and others 
whose names were set forth on the list. The following bio- 
graphical sketch of Judge Jones was made public at the White 
House: 


Robert: Milton Jones, born Roane county, Tenn., September 23, 
1870. Educated public schools of Roane county, at Roane College, 
and graduated, 1893, Grant University, Athens, Tenn. Studied law, 
Law College, University of Tennessee, taking Bachelor of Law de- 
gree; admitted to bar 1896; practiced law, Kingston, Tenn., 1896-1903; 
member of firm, Carr & Jones, Harriman, Tenn., 1903-1911; in 1911 
formed a partnership with the late T. Ashbury Wright and practiced 
as a member of the firm of Wright & Jones, Knoxville, Tenn., 1911- 
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ise — Mr. Write died. Member of firm of Jones & Andrews 

In 1922 became member of the law faculty, University of Tenn- 
essee, and is still a lecturer there. 

Appointed special judge at different times to sit on Court of 
Appeals and on the Supreme Court of Tennessee in special cagex 
In 1924, appointed circuit judge by Governor Peay to fill out un. 
et te term of Judge Huffaker. Since 1926 Chancellor of the 11th 

istrict. 


Judge Jones is a Republican and Commissioner Eastman 
is an independent. Confirmation of their nominations wil] result 
in the Commission being composed of six Republicans, foy; 
Democrats and one independent. The law provides that not 
more than six of the members shall be from the same politica] 
party. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


Asking his audience to imagine that the Interstate Cop. 
merce Commission had been abolished, Ernest I. Lewis, chair. 
man of the Commission, in an address, December 18, at 
luncheon meeting held under the auspices of the Chicago Aggo. 
ciation of Commerce, speculated on situations that might de. 
velop if the Commission were abolished. He was introduced py 
George A. Blair, general traffic manager, Wilson and Company. 

In his introductory remarks he paid tribute to Chicago as 
“one of the world’s outstanding marts of trade and a transpor. 
tation center.” 

“There moves through Chicago more property by rail than 
through any other locality on the face of the globe.” said he. 

After referring briefly to the origin of the Commission and 
giving an outline of its functions, Chairman Lewis said: 

“But when we sum up all these and others of our various 
activities again we find that they are all destined to insure 
that in the world of transportation there be fair play, and just 
equality of opportunity between persons, commodities, local- 
ities, and that there be maintained a system of transportation 
that is adequate in service and safety to our national needs.” 

Approaching his novel method of “getting across” his devel- 
opment of the subject assigned to him, Chairman Lewis said 
Congress’s concept of regulation had changed somewhat. 

“Originally,” said he, “regulation was set up as a protection 
for the shipper or traveler against impositions, abuses, grave 
injustices and political and railroad domination. But as these 
evils were eliminated the concept of public interest broadened. 
In 1920 we find Congress taking certain steps to protect the 
country as well as its individual travelers and shippers, local- 
ities and descriptions of traffic. The country had been brought 
face to face with the fact that there are immutable laws that 
man-made laws cannot revise. This country is growing. Its 
railroads were lagging behind. Money was not flowing freely 
or sufficiently to this public service. A half to a full billion 
dollars a year was, and is, needed. Congress statutorally de- 
clared the constitutional right of fair return and a policy of 
building up and maintaining an adequate system of transporta- 
tion. To this end it even declared that the weak and short 
lines be brought into strong systems by consolidation of all 
carriers of continental United States into a limited number of 
systems. The right of the user to the highway on just and 
reasonable terms was balanced with the declaration that the 
highway must be kept adequate to the needs of the nation. The 
Supreme Court, in the Dayton-Goose Creek case, has observed 
that Congress thus placed more than ever the carriers under 
the ‘fostering care’ of the Commission. ‘ 

“There have grown up in this country individual businesses 
and associated groups of businesses that have great powers of 
persuasion and coercion over carriers. Their methods and 
devices sometimes are somewhat questionable. The art of lit 
gation and attack has been greatly perfected. The self-interest 
of business is sometimes shortsighted. Certainly if it stops 
to think it must realize that one of its absolute essentials ! 
adequate facilities of distribution. Congress ‘seems to be of 
no uncertain mind about it. It has directed us not even to let 
sovereign states block the development and maintenance a 
those facilities. Even in enacting legislation to afford relie 
to distressed industries Congress held up its warning finger 
and said that in establishing such rates for agriculture that # 
‘lowest possible lawful rates’ must be ‘compatible with the 
maintenance of adequate transportation service.’ 


Invokes Imagination 


“Now that we have had our sketchy view of the Co 
sion and its duties and functions, let us begin to close our 
visit by performing a feat of mental legerdemain. I “ 
debated whether I should resort to such a device because ye 
as businessmen are not inclined to deal with the impro ie 
If it does seem to you to be resorting to wild speculation, “ 
me attribute such recourse to the queer mental state one Be 
into after listening for years to the hair-trigger theories 
impossible conceptions laid before us in trial and @ 
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by eminent counsel. Just one of many illustrations will suffice: 
It is urged on us that we should arrive on valuation for rate- 
making purposes by imagining that a thing which exists does 
not exist and then by reconstructing the existing thing through 
country, towns and cities that could not exist or be in existence 
if the thing that does exist had not existed and does not exist. 
This is, nevertheless, one of the'tests of value which has ap- 


proval of the Supreme Court of the United States. So I have 
license to test the functions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and to show by contrast what the ‘functions’ of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have produced by recourse 
to supposing a thing that no one is suggesting and creating a 
situation that could not be permitted to exist. With such 
apology I ask you to suppose that when we go out of this 
pulding we are met by newsboys crying: ‘Extra—all about 
the abolition of the Interstate Commerce Commission,’ and we 
read that all regulation of common carriers has been removed. 

“What would your first reactions be? No doubt in many 
quarters there would be freer breathing and sighs of relief. 
But I am certain it would not be long before you began to con- 
sider how you would be affected now that again the railroads 
were free to adjust their rates, service and practices according 
to their judgment of what their interests required, with only 
the courts or Congress available for redress of grievances that 
might result. 


“I do not want to spend much time in knocking down this 
straw man. I am going to content myself with only touching 
high spots. First, we must assume that if the functions of the 
Interstate Commerce were suspended we would move back to 
that state of public attitude toward pools and communities of 
interest which prevailed before the passage of the interstate 
commerce act. Without competent public supervision public 
opinion would not sanction combinations of interest which now 
knit together the carriers in particular sections. Therefore, 
at the very outset we find that the present national attitude 
toward the railroads is founded and reliant on the existence 
of the functions of regulation. Another assumption we have to 
accept is that if the restraining hand of regulation were 
removed there would be a measurable return to free-handed 
competition by the carriers. Some questions automatically 
arise in our minds. 


Rate Changes in Old Days 


“In the business world stability and relationship of rates, 
generally speaking, are more vital than the level of rates. On 
the reliance that rates will be stable and equal and fair, busi- 
less makes its contracts months, years in advance; industries 
are established; billions are invested. Would stability be rocked 
by any such change as we have proposed in this mental leger- 
demain? Let me cite you a page from the good old days of 
free hand and free aggressiveness. In the year 1869 there were 
13 changes in the first-class all-rail rate between this city and 
New York; in 1870 and 1871 there were 11 changes; in 1876 
there were 6 changes and in the period between January 1, 1862, 
and December 17, 1888, there were 84 recorded changes. The 
extreme variation in a single year was from 45 cents to 
$188. The rate got as low as 15 cents between July 28 and 
December 18, 1876. Doubtless some of these changes were 
attributable to the opening and closing of lake and rail routes, 
but enough remains to illustrate how thoroughly correct Albert 
Fink, the great publicist of his day, was in saying when he 
appeared before the Cullom committee in 1886 that railroad 
managers were prone to follow their individual propensities, 
wherever they might lead. While I have cited the first-class 
rate changes, these changes were more extreme, if anything, 
in the commodity field of rates. Nobody knew what his com- 
betitor was paying. It is true there were published rates, but 
there were rebates, drawbacks and every other device extended 
to those who had the power to coerce or those who were 
favored. Certain favored shippers not only fixed by private 
agreement their own rebates, but also dictated what should be 
charged their competitors and demanded and received part of 
the higher charges collected from such business rivals. The 
same destructive wars were waged in the passenger field. In 
the Chicago that I first knew I recall a time when we went to 
Indianapolis for 25 cents. I have heard it said that at one time 
Was lower than that. In those days anyone who commanded 
waffic, influenced public opinion, or had to do with legislation 
ot had a modicum of influence to bear on it, never paid fares 
for transportation, and those who did not have any influence 
batronized the ticket scalpers whose places lined the approaches 
‘0 all the railroad stations. 


Rates Might Go Up 


“Then we come to the level of rates. In the absence of 
Tegulation, would these levels advance? It is reasonably certain 
t carriers in many sections would feel a strong impulse to 
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push rates, in the aggregate, upward. We know that, because 
our dockets carry such petitions and in arguments made on 
these applications there is evidence of willingness on the part 
of railroads collectively to minimize to that extent strong indi- 
vidual differences of interest in particular rates. But this is 
under a system of regulation in which each carrier knows that 
any move by its competitiors will be subjected to the scrutiny 
and questioning of the Interstate Commerce ‘Commission on the 
application of railroads or shippers, or even by the Commis- 
sion acting on its own initiative. The inconsistency of carriers 
joining in a request for a general increase in rates to protect 
the revenues as a whole and at the same time breaking the rate 
structure on particular rates for their own individual benefits 
is manifest. But we know such things occur even under regu- 
lation. Speaking generally, market competition would exert 
far more influence over rates than it is allowed to exert today. 
Therefore, if rate regulation were removed we might expect 
that rates as a whole might rise for a time, but then there 
would appear a tendency to cut strategic rates here and there 
until the general levél would begin a downward course which 
might benefit some, but would make increasingly difficult the 
existence of the service which the shippers now enjoy. 

“Communities in the ‘good old days’ faced the problem of 
maintaining themselves, not solely, as now, against greater 
efficiency on the part of rival communities, but against the 
reductions in rates which such communities obtained by virtue 
of their size or competitive strength. With removal of the 
restraining hand of regulation, would not such discriminations 
stage a new growth? 

“Unless prohibited by legislative fiat, such as illustrated 
by the rigid long-and-short-haul bills introduced into Congress, 
the carriers would take immediate steps to make a fight for 
an increased part of the transcontinental business. It is safe 
to assume that cooperation with government barge lines would 
be more difficult to secure. It would not be stretching the 
imagination very far to assume that an effort to drive the barge 
line out of existence would result. New violations of the long- 
and-short-haul clause resulting solely from rail competition could 
be expected to return. 

“Motor competition, on the other hand, would doubtless 
become more serious than it is today. To a considerable degree 
state regulatory agencies have considered the interests of the 
steam railroads and their patrons in granting or withholding 
certificates of operation. With the railroads again operating on 
‘business principles’ any special consideration of them would 
immediately go by the boards. Both the railroads and the public 
would lose under such conditions. 


Competitive Wastes 


“Removal of the restraining hand of regulation would result 
in building of competitive lines with possible advantages to 
particular sections, but with possible losses to the country 
at large. The creation of through routes and the establishment 
of joint rates in the interest of the shipping public would have 
an uncertain future. Circuitous routing and cross-hauling of 
freight would produce much greater wastes than they do at 
present. Competitive wastes would manifest themselves in 
countless other forms. The abandonment of service, or of entire 
lines, would be merely a matter of business judgment on the 
part of the carriers. There would be no agency to require the 
construction of needed lines. 

“Our far-reaching organization for securing, by planning and 
anticipation, good car service at all times and for preventing 
The shippers and car- 
riers could no longer avail themselves of the auspices of an 
experienced and neutral agency for the settlement of service 
and other disputes. Service under such conditions was, and 
with reasonable certainty would be, of a lower quality and less 
abundant than it is today. Close scrutiny of issuance of securi- 
ties would be withdrawn. Investors and others interested in 
the financial and operating practices of railroads would not have 
recourse to a great body of reliable historical and current 
information to aid them in judging the value of the particular 
securities or the present or likely future earning power of par- 
ticular properties under the new conditions. 

“Without the constant attention we give to proper account- 
ing and statistical requirements and policing to see to their 
observance, railroad accounts would revert in some measure 
to the unsatisfactory condition which characterized them in 1907. 
Is such a statement an exaggeration? Let me cite the fact 
that within the last five years in policing property accounts, the 
records of certain carriers were found most unsatisfactory and 
unreliable and needed 15 per cent correction. And this was 
under regulation. In his appearance before the Cullom com- 
mittee, Fink pointed to the fact that ‘the first step railroad 
companies take when they are actually losing money as the 
result of unbridled individualism, is to cut down the wages of 
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employes.’ ‘Then,’ he said, ‘that is sometimes followed by riots 
and bloodshed.’ 


“Strong-Headed” Managers 


“I repeat that I have only resorted to this wild flight of 
imagination as a means of illustrating what has been done 
away with by the exercise of the functions of, and the powers 
vested in, the Commission. Of course, the mental reaction is 
positive—it would not do. The confusion could not be permitted. 
But do not think for a moment that were it not for the existence 
of regulation such reversal to the ‘good old days of free com- 
petition’ would be impossible. The unthinkable sometimes oc- 
curs. We have to go no farther back for confirmation than 
to the recent world war. Its origin came out of much the same 
causes that produce railroad wars—that is, ambitions, rivalries, 
competition. The spark that exploded the world war began 
with an individual act in an obscure unit in the family of 
nations. So with our railroad wars. The act of one individual 
controlling an obscure unit of the railroad structure has in 
the past, and would in the future, if free rein were given, pre- 
cipitate a disturbance that would become nation-wide in its 
scope. I do not have to deal in the realm of uncertainty when 
I make that statement. I could be specific and cite you numer- 
ous instances that have occurred, and others that would have 
occurred but for regulation. The strong-headed and hard-willed 
individualist has not entirely disappeared from the railroad 
world. There still is in existence that- species of railroad man- 
agers which Fink before the Cullom committee described as 
resorting to various devices to secure advantages over compet- 
itors. And then there is another thing which under the cover we 
are told is growing. It is a phase of pressure exerted by large 
shippers and powerful interests of those who are managing the 
railroads, going to the extent of dictating purchase of materials 
and supplies of concerns in which these special interests are 
directly or indirectly interested. Some upright railroad execu- 
tives admit that even under regulation they are unable to with- 
stand these pressures. It is either a case of buy or lose traffic. 
So with railroad giants with the will to conquer, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, strong men who even under regulation are 
unable to stand against domination of large shippers, I am not 
so certain that, if regulation were removed, we would not be 
pretty well started back on the road to the days of the 70’s, 
80’s and 90’s. 

“Were the functions of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion eliminated, direct congressional action would follow. With 
reasonable certainty Congress would soon throw up the task 
of regulating rates and practices in their minutie. It could 
without difficulty, and if of the mind, enact blanket legislation, 
such, for illustration, as that provided for in a resolution intro- 
duced into Congress which provides in effect that rates in 
excess of those in effect on February 28, 1920, just before our 
25-40 per cent increases at the time of the return of the rail- 
roads to their private owners, shall be unlawful. Of course, 
resort could be had to the courts to prove confiscation. But 
what body would be equipped‘to meet there the carriers’ army 
of experts to establish value; or to reveal the intimate affairs 
of the carriers? 


No Political Interference 


“And so I must draw to a close. I hope that I have accom- 
plished a two-fold purpose: (1) To show you what the Com- 
mission is doing and (2) to challenge any view that may exist 
that the Commission is merely a troublesome unproductive 
factor. . 

“In view of the accomplishments under regulation and the 
grave responsibilities that are placed on us, we have a right 
to expect from all the public an opportunity to continue to 
work along broad national lines without political interference. 
We claim no infallibility of judgment and, in fact, we have 
set up corrective machinery to deal with fallibilities. But 
we do insist on the right to free exercise of judgment. If that 
judgment is found to be lacking in soundness the direction 
lies in improving the personnel of the Commission. We should 
be given more time to devote to large problems, as suggested 
by President Hoover in his recent message to Congress. We 
do not have much opportunity to cultivate public good-will, if 
for no other reason than that we do not have the time for 
making contacts, such as this, or to get before the public the 
general scope and character of the work and purpose of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“In bidding you farewell on this occasion, let me state that 
I address you in the 43d year of interstate regulation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The good reputation of the 
Commission has never been clouded by scandal. Whether it 
has grown in public esteem I do not undertake to say. But we 
do know that additional powers and duties are constantly being 
given—even forced—on us. And it is a fact that when the 
creation of new commissions tn deal with federal matters is 
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proposed either in or out of Washington, we read with SOme 
satisfaction that the proposal is to establish a body ‘like the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.’ ”’ 


LOREE-HARRIMAN LINE 


The Trafic World Washington Burco, 


Additional facts to show that the public interest would be 
served by the construction of a new trunk line in the easter 
region on the route picked out years ago by the late E, 4 
Harriman and L. F. Loree were placed, December 17, before 
C. V. Burnside, assistant director of the bureau of finance jp 
Finance No. 4741, application of the New York, Pittsburgh ¢ 
Chicago. Mr. Loree has been keeping the project alive sinc 
the death of Mr. Harriman by means of the application befor 
the federal commission and one before the Pennsylvania con. 
mission. Mr. Loree sees the proposed trunk line, from Easton 
to Allegheny, Pa., as serving, in the east, the community a; 
does the Union Pacific in the west. At the east end the Union 
Pacific connects with carriers at the Missouri River. At Ogden, 
Utah, it connects with the Central Pacific and has branches to 
the northwest and to the southwest. The proposed trunk line 
would connect with the Central of New Jersey and Lehigh 
Valley at the east end on traffic going to New York and New 
England and at Allegheny with the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore 
& Ohio and perhaps later with a branch of the New York 
Central. 

The proposed trunk line, in connection with the Baltimore 
& Ohio, would afford a route between New York and Chicago 
75 miles shorter than the route of the Penrisylvania. The carrier 
last mentioned has what is commonly called the shortest route, 
although routes via other carriers and parts of carriers are 
claimed to make a shorter mileage than that over the Penp- 
sylvania rails. 

Assistant Director Burnside, in 1925, made a report on the 
application in which he pointed out what he deemed the de. 
ficiencies in the record as made at the first hearing and recon- 
mended denial of the application without prejudice to resub- 
mission. 

‘When the hearing for the presentation of additional data 
was begun Henry Wolf Bikle, for the objecting eastern rail- 
roads, brought forward their motion to dismiss the application 
on the ground that it was prematurely filed because the Penp- 
sylvania commission had not acted favorably upon the applica- 
tion for a certificate of convenience and necessity (See Traffic 
World, December 14, p. 1525.) Favorble action, Mr. Bikle said, 
was a condition precedent to the incorporation of the company 
in Pennsylvania. He said that the applicant was not a cor 
poration to which a federal certificate could be issued. 

Mr. Burnside ruled that there was sufficient ground for the 
Commission proceeding with the matter, leaving the question 
raised by the objecting interveners to be passed upon later. 
Mr. Bickle noted an objection, which Mr. Burnside said would 
be made of record. 

H. O. Evans, for the applicant, submitted a motion to amend 
the application by withdrawing from it the plans for branches 
to North Sewickley and to Bessemer, Pa., points in the Pitts- 
burgh district. Elimination of those branches, it was said, 
would reduce the cost of construction by about $17,000,000. 
Mr. Bikle objected to that lest acquiescence thereto create the 
impression of no objection to the plan as amended. Mr. Buri 
side said the serious objection to the amendment lay in the fact 
that the authorities of Pennsylvania had not been given all 
opportunity to present their views as to the plan as amended, 
and that there had been no newspaper publication as provided 
for in the act. Mr. Evans said that the elimination of the 
branches did not withdraw the proposed road from the indus- 
trial district of Pittsburgh because it would still have connection 
with the Union and other railroads tapping that district. 


E. M. Basye, a civil engineer, said that the proposed road 
would cost $177,740,373, or $490,111 per mile. The original est! 
mate was $205,261,583 for the 284 miles of line proposed. There 
would be twelve tunnels on the line, one of which would be 
five miles long. The maximum summit to be crossed woul 
be 1,560 feet, which is greater than the maximum summit 0 
some of the long routes, but less than the maximum summits 
on the short lines. 


M. V. Beckstedt, general freight agent of the Delaware & 
Hudson, submitted elaborate traffic density and _ traffic flow 
studies based on the assumption that the proposed line would 
have 11,000,000 tons to haul. 

One of the main objections of the intervening railroads has 
been that the new lines would not develop new traffic to any 
extent but would short-haul other lines and take traffic from 
them. Mr. Beckstedt submitted figures tending to show, 
claimed, that there would be no greater short-hauling than the 
objecting carriers now permit by their tariff publications. The 
new line, he said, would attract such tonnage as sought 
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short ‘routes. Freight train running time between New York 
and Chicago, he said, could be cut at least four hours by reason 
of the short route and that, he said, would be of great benefit 
to the public. 

Brigadier General Francis H. Pope, assistant quartermaster- 

general in charge of transportation, by direction of the War 
Department, presented the view of the military branch of the 
government as to the military meaning and necessity for the 
proposed line. He said it was the view of the department that 
such a road would be “of military advantage to the country in 
case Of & major emergency.” The general said he was not 
giving his own views, but those of the military branch of the 
government. 
' H, T. Newcomb, attorney for the applicant, asked whether 
any possible consolidation of the railroads in the eastern ter- 
ritory would cause a change in the view. The general said 
the building of the road was what the department had in mind 
as a help to the army in time of a major emergency. General 
Pope said that he had made many studies of the facilities of 
existing roads. Generally, he said, such data were regarded 
as secret, but some were not. He said he did not know where 
to draw the line, hence he would not say anything more than 
that studies of the existing roads had been made. He said that 
the War Department was absolutely neutral as to the identity 
of the company to build the added line. 

H. F. Burch, assistant general manager of the Delaware & 
Hudson, in charge of equipment, estimated that it would cost 
about $12,060,000 a year to operate the proposed railroad, his 
conclusion being that thirteen freight trains daily in each direc- 
tion would be needed to carry the offered tonnage. Although 
he said he did not see the necessity for them, he made allow- 
ance for two passenger trains each way daily. 

G. S. Edmonds, superintendent of motive power of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, dealt with power needed on the line, in detail. 

Mr. Beckstedt, on cross-examination by Mr. Bikle, was asked 
what gave him an idea that either the Pennsylvania or the 
Baltimore & Ohio would turn over traffic to the proposed line 
at Pittsburgh in view of the fact that they had rails to the 
east or why he thought the Central of New Jersey or Lehigh 
Valley, in view of their relations with other carriers, would 
give it traffic at Easton, Pa. Mr. Beckstedt said that his gen- 
eral knowledge of traffic conditions led him to the conclusion 
that solicitation and the advantages of the proposed line would 
result in those roads giving the new line some tonnage, even 
as they turned over tonnage to each other. He said he thought 
that notwithstanding the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
so-called Subiaco case. He said that he did not think the pro- 
posed line would offer any higher divisions than other roads. 

The importance of rail transportation service to the middle 
west was emphasized by Mr. Loree,in his testimony. 

“There are in the United States two or three major trans- 
portation problems, the solution of which rests with the Inter- 
state Commerce people rather than with the railroads them- 
selves,” said he. “In the thirteen northeastern states occupying 
oly eight per cent of the continental area of the United States, 
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there lives one-third of the population. Mankind is a heat ma- 
chine and to supply this heat through fuel in the form of food 
he uses for sixty-five per cent of his necessities the products 
of wheat, cattle and hogs. In this area containing one-third 
of the inhabitants we raise less than six per cent of these 
essentials; the balance must all be brought in from the outside. 
The industries of these thirteen northeastern states have on 
their payroll forty-seven per cent of the total population of the 
country employed in industry. Largely, the raw materials and 
semi-finished materials have to be brought in to the territory and 
a large part of the finished products move out of it. 

“Contrasted with this are twelve and one-half states of the 
mid-west where, for the first time in the history of the world, 
an attempt is being made to build up an industrial population 
with a geographical center more than 1,000 miles from salt 
water. Here is a population as large as that of England, nearly 
as large as that of France or Italy, but instead of being a 
maritime nation its access to the sea must be over this long 
distance. Further, its chief market is in the. northeastern 
states and intercourse between these two great communities 
of 35,000,000 and 40,000,000 people is interrupted by the great 
range of the Appalachian mountains. This range of mountains 
is significant, not only from its great height, more than 2,000 
feet, not only because of the entire absence of water gaps, so 
that the movement must be made over the crest of the moun- 
tains, but even more by its great width, about 300 miles. The 
only road to pass around it is the New York Central on the 
north, but this materially lengthens the route. Another means 
of approach would be the deepening of the barge canal to allow 
lake vessels to come down to the seashore, but from the stand- 
point of the steam railroad man the logical method is to build 
across the mountains the best possible instrument of trans- 
portation. 

“In crossing the Rocky Mountains the railroads reach an 
elevation of from 5,000 to 8,000 feet. The New York, Pittsburgh 
& Chicago proposed line reaches an elevation of 1,560 feet. The 
Rocky Mountain roads have a rise and fall of from 22,000 to 
60,000 feet; this line a rise and fall of 4,000 feet. The Rocky 
Mountain roads have opposing grades of 2.2 per cent; this line 
.8 of 1 per cent. The Rocky Mountain roads depart from the 
line of the Great Circle drawn between their terminals by from 
21 per cent to 28 per cent; this line by 7% per cent. The Con- 
gress has confided the destinies, not only of the railroads, but 
of the country itself, to the fostering guardianship and control 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The future of these 
two great communities and of the country rests upon the deci- 
sion they make in the disposition of questions and the sig- 
nificance this may have upon the race itself.” 

Additional testimony as to the military value of the pro- 
posed line was given by Colonel Stanley D. Embick, executive 
officer of the war plans division of the War Department, who 
also read a letter from the Secretary of War to Mr. Loree in 
which the line was favored from the standpoint of national 
defense. 

The hearing was adjourned until January 28. 
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AIR COMMERCE REGULATIONS 


Two changes have just been made in the air commerce reg- 
ulations of the Department of Commerce, according to Clarence 
M. Young, Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics: Hereafter lim- 
ited commercial pilots shall have all of the privileges con- 
ferred and be subject to all of the restrictions imposed upon 
‘ansport pilots, except that they shall not, for hire, instruct 
students in the operation of aircraft in flight and they shall not 
pilot aircraft carrying persons for hire outside of the areas 
Mentioned in their licenses. They may, however, be permitted 
© function as copilot on dual-controlled aircraft when accom- 
— by a transport pilot who is in command of and responsi- 
le for the operation of such aircraft; and they may credit 25 
a cent of the time during which they are the sole manipulators 
; re controls. The transport pilot in command of and respon- 
a e for the operation of the aircraft during such flight may 
edit as solo time all of the time not credited to the copilot. 
a amended regulations state that “a person is engaged in 
pon ying when he is the sole operator of the controls and is in 
ahaa of aircraft in flight. A copilot who is a licensed trans- 
sol Pilot may credit the time during which he is actually the 

® manipulator of the controls, although he may not be in 


command of the aircraft; and a copilot who is a licensed limited 
commercial pilot may credit 25 per cent of the time during which 
he is the sole manipulator of the controls when accompanied by 
a licensed transport pilot who is in command of, and responsible 
for, the operation of such aircraft. The transport pilot in com- 
mand of and responsible for the operation of the aircraft during 
such flight may credit as solo time all of the time not credited 
to the copilot.” 


AERONAUTICAL PROGRESS 


Regulation of rates and fares of air lines is opposed in a 
section of the annual report of Secretary of Commerce Lamont 
contributed by William P. MacCracken, Jr., who was Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics at the time the report 
was written. 


After referring to the progress made by aeronautics in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, and setting forth statistics 
heretofore made available, Mr. MacCracken said while it was 
still true that a comparatively small percentage of the entire 
volume of traffic in this countrty was being moved through the 
air, it was obvious that air operations would each year constitute 
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a more important factor in the transportation service of the 
country. 

“Rates, except for domestic air mail,’ said he, “are rela- 
tively high, but apparently there is a substantial volume of 
traffic which can afford to pay the present premium charge for 
speed and service. Perhaps even more important is the fact 
that as aviation develops costs should and will be reduced, 
thereby increasing the field from which air traffic will come. 

“There has been some suggestion that discrepancies in 
passenger fares and express rates charged by the various air 
transport operators would justify federal regulation of this phase 
of interstate air commerce in order to protect the public from 
discrimination. 

“When one considers that commercial air transportation is 
only three years old in this country, it is obvious that it could 
not possibly be standardized sufficiently to permit of such regu- 
lation without irreparably stunting its growth. Furthermore, 
there is no such thing as monopoly in this new field and it does 
not lend itself to becoming a monopoly unless made such by 
government subsidy or franchise. 

“Some who favor such regulatory measures assert that they 
are necessary to attract capital into air transportation or to 
protect that already invested. This first assertion is contrary 
to the facts and, as regards the second, no amount of govern- 
ment regulation can eliminate the financial hazards of pioneer- 
ing or the natural consequence of incompetent management 
which is always to be found in some degree in a new industry. 

“The phenomenal progress that has been made in civil 
aeronautics in the United States in a remarkably short space of 
time should be accepted as conclusive proof that our national 
policies in this new field are sound and in general should be 
continued. ory bse 

“It is also interesting to note that interest in civilian lighter- 
than-air development is becoming quite apparent. Thus far 
airships have not been used in commercial operations, but sev- 
eral such ships have been built and placed in operation for the 
purpose of training personnel and demonstrating the possibili- 
ties of this type of service. No doubt during the next year 
the department will be called upon to render service in con- 
nection with this type of aerial operation. While much remains 
to be undertaken, both by the department and the industry, 
the accomplishments to date have been such as to greatly in- 
crease public confidence, which, after all, is the foundation upon 
which the success of our air commerce must be built.” 


AVIATORS AND RADIOPHONES 


The hourly broadcasting by radiophone of weather condi- 
tions by the airway radio stations of the Department of Com- 
merce may soon be rearranged so that they will be broadcast 
every 15 minutes instead of only once an hour, according to 
F. C. Hingsburg, chief engineer of the airways division, Bureau 
of Lighthouses. The rearrangements of these broadcasts, which 
cover all airways converging at one point once each hour, has 
been receiving consideration for some time and will be made 
effective as soon as practicable. 

This change is strongly recommended by C. G. Andrus, 
meteorologist, who accompanied the recent national air tour in 
a radio-equipped airplane. He reported to the chief of the 
Weather Bureau in Washington that “for 55 minutes not a 
sound could be heard over the radio; then, on the hour, 5 sta- 
tions came in—all with reasonable clarity—discoursing on the 
weather at the sending station and at various other points.” 
He stated further that there was no longer any doubt as to 
the utility of radio for broadcasting weather reports, but urged 
further investigation of the possibilities of staggering the time 
of broadcasts. 

The general reaction to the department’s radio weather 
reports for aviators is one of great satisfaction, declares Mr. 
Hingsburg. A number of pilots and operators have reported 
that this weather information is being received with a clarity 
and regularity that is surprisingly good. One flier, in fact, has 
just reported that his newly installed airplane receiving set 
is a revelation, enabling him time and again to receive the 
very advice needed as to weather conditions along his route 
and at his destination. Recently, while traveling 100 miles an 
hour over Wichita, Kan., he received government weather re- 
ports simultaneously from St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo.; Iowa 
City, Ia.; Omaha, Neb., and Cheyenne, Wyo. 

It is believed by officials of the aeronautics branch that the 
general public and many commercial fliers do not yet realize 
that radio-telephoned voiced weather reports at frequent inter- 
vals have now been made available by the Department of Com- 
merce to any aviator having a radio receiver of proper type in 
his airplane. In the air, of course, the distance from which 
the reports may be obtained is reduced by propeller and exhaust 
noises and by the interference of engine ignition systems, it 
was explained; but recent developments presage the time when 
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all three of these major difficulties will be partially or w 
overcome, and when any radio-equipped aircraft in the J; 
States will be able to keep in constant touch with one or mops 
of the department’s weather broadcasting stations. 


DIRIGIBLE OBSERVATION CAR 


The air corps of the army has just conducted what ig be 
lieved to be the first successful experiment in America with, 
sub-cloud observation car suspended from a dirigible in flight 
Such a car was successfully used by the Zeppelins in the worlg 
war when conditions were favorable for its employment. 

The use of an observation car permits the airship to fly 
in or above the clouds, where it is hidden from view of the 
ground, while the observer in the car, lowered by means of a 
cable below the clouds, directs the airship’s flight. The cabje 
holding the observation car contains a telephone core, by meang 
of which communication is maintained with the airship’s crew 
through a voice telephone. For emergency a mechanical sig. 
naling device can be used. At the present time an ord 
captive balloon type telephone system is used, in which the 
observer at all times has his head set attached and reports 
direct to the pilot of the airship above. 

It is considered possible that this arrangement, somewhat 
modified, can be used in the future, not only for bombing op 
erations, but for assisting all types of dirigibles to land in fog. 
It can be used on dirigibles for any type of special observation, 
including special photography where cloud ceilings permit cover 
for the airship. 

The contrivance was developed and perfected by the ma- 
terial division of the army air corps at Wright field, Dayton, 0, 
Upon its being found satisfactory, the car was given a practical 
try-out by the 19th airship company stationed at Langley Field, 
Virginia. 


AIRPLANES AND FOG 


Use of the radio to aid airplanes landing at an airport in 
dense fog when the ground is invisible is being tested by the 
Bureau of Standards of the Department of Commerce. The 
work has been in progress for about a year and may require 
two more years before the problem can be considered as finally 
solved. 

“The pilot landing in fog must be given instantaneous in- 
formation on his three coordinates in space,” says the bureau. 
“That is, he must be guided to and along a suitable runway, 
must know how far along it he has gone, and the height of 
the landing path above ground must be properly regulated. Of 
these three requirements, the first is given by a small directive 
radiobeacon, the second by a marker beacon, and the third 
by a landing beam.” 

en 


BLEE SPEAKS ON AVIATION 


Harry H. Blee, director of aeronautic development of the 
Department of Commerce, addressed the Engineers’ Club of 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 17, on the present status of aviation 
and the aviation industry. His address was substantially a re- 
view of developments about which the aeronautics branch of the 
department has told heretofore. 


UNIFORM AVIATION LAWS 


A committee appointed by the Wisconsin legislature, headed 
by State Senator I. P. Mehigan, conferred with President 
Hoover and Assistant Secretary of Commerce Young and Assist: 
ant Secretary of Navy Ingalls, December 16, with respect to 4 
movement favored by Wisconsin for uniform state laws on the 
subject of aviation. It is planned to hold a conference on the 
subject in Milwaukee in February and aviation officials of the 
federal government have been invited to attend it. 


URGES USE OF AIR EXPRESS 


Speeding up the movements of money, securities and valu- 
able merchandise by use of air express will effect great savings, 
according to Robert S. Clary, of the aeronautics branch of the 
Department of Commerce. Rapid development of air express 
service is looked for, says he. Reducing the time that goods 
are in transit, he points out, results in distinct savings. 


FRENCH AVIATION PRODUCTS 


In 1927, the production of airplanes in France amounted 
to 1,150 units with a production of 1,800 engines, according to 
a report from Assistant Automotive Trade Commissioner H. s 
Schuette to the Department of Commerce. In 1928 about i“ 
airplanes and 1,800 engines were produced. The capacity 0 the 
plants during the latter year was for 3,000 airplanes and 6, ? 
airplane engines. The figures of production represent totals 0 
all units, both military and commercial. 
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Questions and Answers 


I‘ this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 


nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A trafic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of a herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Tariff Interpretation—General vs. Specific Rates in Same Tariff 


ilinois—Question: Will you kindly give me your opinion 
on the following question: 

We have a special commodity rate on a certain line of 
machinery published as an individual item. The same tariff 
that carries the individual rate also carries an item naming 
the rate on machinery classified sixth class in Southern Clas- 
sifications, which is lower than the rate carried on our com- 
modity. Carriers have declined claims, stating that the general 
machinery rate cannot be applied where a special commodity 
rate is published. 

Please note that the machinery rate does not read “classi- 
fied under machinery in Southern Classifications,” but reads 
“machinery classified sixth class in Southern Classifications.” 
Our.sline of machinery is not listed under general machinery 
head in the classifications, but nevertheless is machinery and 
is classed sixth class in Southern Classification, the Commis- 
sion having ruled several times that the commodity is machinery 
and is entitled to machinery rates where such rates are pub- 
lished without any listing or other describing of the machinery. 

Answer: While the Commission has held that a commodity 
rate covering machinery rated sixth class in the Southern Clas- 
sification is not limited to articles under the heading of ma- 
chinery in the classification (Lawrence Construction Co. vs. L. 
& N. R. R. Co., 115 I. C. C. 439), it is also held that where a 
commodity shipped is included in more than one tariff designa- 
tion, that which is more specific will be held applicable. See 
Abilene Flour Mills Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. Co., 101 I. C. C. 14; 
Cleveland Akron Bag Co. vs. B. & L. E. Ry. Co., 93 I. C. C. 694; 
Eggerss-O’Flyng vs. A. G. S. R. R. Co., 112 I. C. C. 218. See also 
United States vs. Gulf Refining Co., 268 U. S. 554; and Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co., 25 Fed. (2d) 66. 


Weights and Weighing—Rate Weights 


Michigan.—Question: A shipper loads scrap iron and in- 
voices same at the weight shown by railroad company at ship- 
ping point. 

When scrap reaches mill at destination it is again weighed 
by consignee on his own scales and when scrap unloaded empty 
car is weighed light and settlement made for serap on basis of 
- outturn weight. 

If weights at loading point are gross 121,600, tare 43,800, 
net 77,600, and weights at destination gross 121,600, tare 45,300, 
net 76,300, shipper files claim for a loss of 1,300 pounds scrap. 

Is this a legitimate claim for loss and, if not, is shipper en- 
titled to file claim for overcharge for 1,300 pounds account 
difference in tare weight of car? 

Railroad company has contended that difference due to 
dirt in car or refuse from scrap. 

Your advice on above will be appreciated. 

Answer: With respect to shipments as to which the dif- 
ference between the two weights exceeds the tolerance, we 
direct your attention to what is satd by the Commission in 
its opinion in Reweighing of Freight by Carrier, 28 I. C. C. 7, 
on pages 18 to 21, inclusive, under the subject Tare Weights. 
The Commission in this case states that a prolific source of 
error in the obtaining of weights is a wrong stenciling of the 
tare weight on cars. 

The Commission has stated that the actual weight of ship- 
ments constitutes the true basis upon which to assess trans- 
portation charges and that the question is one of fact. Peters 
vs. ©. 8. i. BR. Ce. D1. C. C.. S96. 

In so far as past shipments are concerned, the Commission 
has held that evidence of a very positive character as to the 
incorrectness of the scale weight of a carrier is necessary before 
another weight will be substituted therefor. See Brown Coal 


Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. Ry. Co., 20 I. C. C. 163; Monon Lumber 
Co. vs. Director-General, 109 I. C. C. 429. 
Again, the Commission has said that a carrier should not 
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be required to accept weights ascertained by shippers on thei; 
private scales (Providence Fruit & Produce Exchange yg pj 
rector-General, 66 I. C. C. 300; William H. Fissell vs. B, g 0 
R. R. Co., 40 I. C. C. 539; S. C. Schenk vs. N. & W. Ry, Co. 
29 I. C. C. 125), although it has, where a carrier’s weights Were 
questioned, given consideration to those found by a consigng 
on his scales at point of destination (Keystone Wood Compan; 
vs. Pa. R. R. Co., 38 I. C. C. 622; S. C. Woolman & Co. ys, p, 
R. R. Co., 24 I. C. C. 530; Aetna Portland Cement Co. ys, pj, 
rector-General, 46 I. C. C. 407), or of the shipper at point of 
origin (Alberger Pump & Condenser Co. vs. A. V. Ry. Co, 4 
I. C. C. 105). 

Where the difference in weights exceeds the tolerance anj 
it can be shown that the tare weight of the car obtained on the 
scale at destination is accurate you are entitled to a refund jp 
the amount of charges based upon the difference in the stencileg 
tare weight of the car and the tare weight found by the weighing 
of the car at destination. 


Routing and Misrouting—Duty of Initial Carrier When Carrier 
Specified for Delivery Purpose Only 


Ohio.—Question: Relative to “New York” question and 
your answer covering routing and misrouting as published jp 
Traffic World, issue November 30, 1929, at page 1400. 

We will appreciate your publishing responsibility in a case 
similar to question by “New York” in that shipment from (Cap. 
ton, O., to Atlanta, Ga., routed by shippers P Co. c/o A. C. L,, 
the “c/o A. C. L.” being shown directly above the words “Deliy. 
ering Carrier” as carried in parentheses on printed form of 
bill of lading used by shipper; wherein carriers routed ship- 
ment through Virginian cities or direct connection with A. C. L, 
applying high rate, based upon theory that the route as applied 
by shipper furnished a complete and through route over which 
the higher rate applied, as against the contention that the route 
as supplied by the shipper on bill of lading as above outlined, 
which claimant contends as routed by shipper c/o A. C. L., indi- 
cating A. C. L. as delivering carrier, no junction point being 
shown, duly rested with carriers to handle via cheapest route, 
which was Cincinnati, supplying a third intervening carrier, 
and, therefore, it is contended by claimant that the route as 
supplied on bill of lading P. Co. c/o A. C. L. as delivering car- 
rier, did not form a complete route as written, and called for 
only A. C. L. delivery, either by switch movement or road haul 
in accordance with lowest applicable rate via any junction. 

Please advise, with citations, as to whether responsibility 
rests with carriers or with shipper. 

Also, would the fact be different if shipper in tendering 
future shipments shows routing on bill of lading as P. Co., then 
dropping a line and opposite “delivering carrier’ in parentheses, 
show A. C. L., or by shipper showing routing in routing column 
P. Co. c/o A. C. L. and then dropping one line and repeating 
A. C. L. as delivering carrier? 

Will appreciate your answer. 

Answer: In its decision in Trexler Lumber Co. vs. Southern 
Ry., 42 I. C. C. 719, the Commission has made a distinction be- 
tween the mere naming of a railroad in the routing instructions 
and the naming of such carrier for delivery purposes only. Un- 
der the facts in this case shipments were tendered to the South- 
ern Ry. on a bill of lading showing routing “P. R. R. delivery, 
but no rate. Two joint rates were in effect from point of origin 
to destination, one via the Southern Ry., Potomac Yards, and 
Pennsylvania System, and a lower rate applicable via the 
Southern Ry., Pinners Point, N. Y. P. & N. R. R. to Delmar, 
Del., and the Pennsylvania System beyond. The shipments 
moved via Potomac Yards and the higher rate. The Commis- 
sion held that the shipments had been misrouted, stating that 
where terminal delivery only is shown in a bill of lading it 's 
the duty of the carriers to forward a shipment to the destination 
named by the cheapest reasonable route affording that delivery. 
See also, in this connection, Standard Lumber Co. vs. ©. C. C. 
& St. L. Ry. Co., 146 I. C. C. 631. 


In our opinion, the decisions in the above referred to case 
are applicable to the facts in the instant case, it being our view 
that as the bill of lading was made out the Atlantic Coast Line 
R. R. was shown for delivery purposes only. 


Damages—Measure of—Deduction of Freight Charges 


illinois.—Question: In case a prepaid shipment is lost, 
damaged to the extent that there is a total loss, are we entitle 
to collect from the carriers the amount of the prepaid _— 
in addition to our selling price? This is taking into considera 
tion where a second shipment is made also on a prepaid basis. 

In the event that the consignees should demand the returl 
of their money covering the price of the merchandise, in a ship 
ment as described above, are we entitled to the prepaid chargé 
in addition to the price of the merchandise. bee! 

Answer: In determining the value at point of destinatio’ 
the unpaid frenght should be deducted, for, while the shippe 
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500 Furniture 
Dealers Speak 


about Damage in Transit* 
KIKI KX 


Q What percentage of pieces are received free 
from all press-marks, scratches, blisters, etc., 
caused by contact with pads used in packing? 


A 43% (57% is received with surface damage.) 

















Q What is the most common damage? 


A 68% of the answers were “‘scratching,”’ ‘‘rub- 
bing,” ‘‘press marks” and “packing marks.”’ 
In other words—easily avoidable surface dam- 
ages. 


QDo you believe such surface marks could be 
avoided by the proper use of a soft packing 
material? 


A 75% answer “Yes.” 


QWhat sort of packing material would you 
suggest? 


A 41% answered “‘oil paper or wax paper over 
soft packing material.’’ 


*(From Furniture Record’s Independent Survey. Not all dealers 
answered every question. Some were too mad to answer. 
Percentages shown are of printable replies received.) 


Kimpak is the logical soft packing material for such problems. A 
quality manufacturer writes: ‘Our object is to place our furniture on 
the floors of our dealers in the best possible condition. Therefore we 
we KIMPAK.” A quantity manufacturer writes: ““Kimpak protects 
the flat surfaces from press marking which is so liable to occur even 
though the shipment be given the most careful handling.” 





Ki D 
Reg. U.S.Pat.Of. and 


Rolls, sheets or pads to suit your convenience 


Crepe 
a Wadding 


Foreign Countries 


Mail the Coupon for Your Sample 
a ene Ee reigns or iroerreny 


T. W.12A 
| KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Neenah, Wis. 

Address home office or sales office at: 
8 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 122 East 42nd St., New York City 


We accept your offer to send roll of KIMPAK CREPE WADDING to 
| test out under actual conditions. Also send prices. 





| We are interested in: 
| )Rolls....wide. ( ) Sheets, size.... ( ) Pads, size.... 


————— ee ee ee 
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SAVE MONEY 
SAVE TIME — 
SHIP via HOUSTON 


a World Port offering to 
manufacturers and shippers 
great savings in rail and 
water rates, with excellent 
wharf, terminal and storage 
facilities. 


The big new Port Book, re- 
plete with interesting data 
in picture and text, just off 
the press, will be sent to you 
FREE upon request. Send 
for your copy .. . it will pay 
you to learn more about 
Houston, her famous Ship 
Channel, her great indus- 
tries and refineries, her 
vast trade territory, the 19 
railroads and 70 steamship 
lines serving this Metrop- 
olis of the Great Southwest. 


The Houston Port Book con- 
tains much information and 
facts vital to shippers every- 
where. Keep a copy in your 
files for ready reference. 


WRITE TODAY 
for the 


HOUSTON PORT BOOK 
it is FREE! 


Address: 


DIRECTOR of the PORT 


5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON - - - TEXAS 
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is not bound to pay freight where the carrier fails to perform 
his obligation to deliver in good condition, yet he should not 
have the advantage of the increased value of the goods due to 
their transportation; that is, the shipper is entitled to the net 
value at the place of destination. Marquette, etc., R. Co. vs. 
Langton, 32 Mich. 251; Mobile, etc., R. Co. vs. Jurey, 111 U. S. 
584; R. Co. vs. Olivit, 248 U. S. 574; Waters vs. Becker (Wis.), 
186 N. W. 167; Coal Co. vs. R. Co., 192 N. W. 920. 

Where the freight charges have been paid, the carrier is 
not justified in deducting the amount thereof from the market 
value at destination, this amount having, in effect, been de- 
ducted from the destination value when the charges on the ship- 
ment were paid at time of delivery thereof to the carrier. 

If, however, the original value of the goods is used, freight 
charges, in addition thereto, should be allowed by the carrier 
in the amount of the claim, as it may be presumed that the 
invoice price at point of origin, plus the freight charges to point 
of destination, will approximate the destination value of the 
shipment. 


Liability of Carrier for Damage Caused by Fire 


Texas.—Question: Will you kindly advise under what con- 
ditions and what circumstances is a common carrier relieved 
of responsibility for loss by fire? 

Answer: All the authorities seem to agree that a loss by 
fire, unless it is caused by lightning, does not come within the 
exception of the “act of God” and accordingly is chargeable 
against the common carrier. Hale vs. B. Jersey Steam Nav. Co. 
(Conn.), 39 Am. Dec. 398; C. & N. W. vs. Sawyer (Ill.), 18 
Am. Rep. 613. This is on the theory that, no matter how free 
from blame or negligence the carrier may be, or how accidental 
or inevitable the conflagration, the fire must, save in the case 
of lightning, have originated by human means and so cannot be 
said to be an act of Deity. One other exception may be noted, 
namely, spontaneous combustion, although even in such a case 
it has been intimated that if a loss occurred from sucn a cause 
negligence in a greater or less degree could be implied. Lloyd 
vs. Haugh & Keenan Storage & Transfer Co. (Penn.), 72 Atl. 
516. The practical value of the exception in favor of spontaneous 
combustion, even though it be conceded, may, however, be re- 
garded as negligible, owing to the difficulty of proof, in default 
of which it will be presumed that human means were instru- 
mental in starting the blaze. This rule holding a carrier re- 
sponsible as an insurer in the event of fire is alike inflexible 
and certain, yielding to no hardship. But if some other factor, 
in itself of such a character as to come within the designation 
“act of God,” can properly be deemed to be the proximate, direct 
and efficient cause of the loss, then it seems that the carrier 
may avoid responsibility, although a fire may have participated 
in the actual destruction of the goods. Thus, where a furious 
wind blows from the track a car containing goods which are 
destroyed by fire that immediately follows without negligence 
on the part of the carrier, as the result of the overturning of 
the car in which are burning a lamp and a coal fire, it seems 
that the carrier will not be liable, as in such a case the violence 
of the wind may be deemed to be the cause of the loss, the fire 
following, if not instantaneously, immediately thereafter without 
negligence or any wrongful act of the carrier intervening to pro- 
duce it, being regarded as merely resulting and incidental. 
Blythe vs. D. & R. G. (Colo.), 25 Pac. 702. See also Chevalier 
vs. Straham (Tex.), 47 Am. Dec. 639, wherein it was intimated 
that if a storm should arise and drive a fire with resistless fury 
on cotton in course of transportation when placed at a suitable 
distance therefrom, the carriers’ liability might perhaps be 
Lvoided. 


It has also been held that when a fire from burning woods 
was driven by a tornado into a town and destroyed a lot of 
freight cars, the loss resulted from an “act of God.” Penna. 
R. Co. vs. Fries, 87 Pa. St. 234. 


See also, in this connection, the decision in Mo. Pac. R. R. 
Co. vs. Porter, 273 U. S. 341. 


Contracts—Validity of Contract Between Carrier and Shipper 
Covering Shipper’s Competitive Traffic 


Florida— Question: A, who owns a large industry, purchases 
a small branch line railroad from a larger line of railroad, 
intending to ship the outbound product of his plant over his 
road. The “X” Railway, who sold the short line, stipulated 
that, “all things being equal,” all freight inbound and outbound 
for the “A” industry should be routed over the “X” railway in 
tonnection with “A’s” short road. There are other connections 
vf ‘“A’s” road who could also handle this freight on same rate 
of freight and divisions. Is this~ contract with reference to 
preferential routing binding on ‘‘A’’; would he be liable for 
breach of contract for failure to so route? Is any contract re- 
yuiring preferential routing of traffic legal and binding? 

Answer: The authorities are numerous on the proposition 
that a contract between shipper and carrier which contemplates 
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that, in exchange for something given by the carrier, the ship. 
per will favor the carrier with his tonnage is void as q 
public policy, and as to interstate traffic is in violation of the 
interstate commerce act, as well. Likewise it is well Settled 
that a contract void as against public policy is unenfor 

by any party thereto. G. C. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Buckholts Stat, 
Bank, 258 S. W. 491. 

In Fourche Lumber Co. vs. Bryant Lumber Co., 230 U, g 
316, the court said that common carriers subject to the inter. 
state commerce act, whether they be sawmill companies, raj}. 
road companies, or both combined, cannot purchase lang by 
rebating to the grantor of a part of the freight rate, even though 
the rebate is less than the value of the land; it also held tha 
a contract as to the amount of the rate that should be maip. 
tained is void. 

In United States vs. Union Stock Yards & Transit Co., 29% 
U. S. 286, the court held invalid a contract wherein an inter. 
state railroad agreed to pay part of the cost of erecting a plant 
by a shipper in return for that shipper’s patronage, saying that 
it was illegal discrimination and in violation of the anti-rebate 
statute. The court said, in part: 


It is the object of the interstate commerce law and the Elkins 
Act to prevent favor‘tism by any means or device whatsoever and to 
prohibit practices which run counter to the purpose of the act to 
place all shippers on equal terms. . . . The Commerce Court should 
have enjoined carrying out this contract. 


In St. L. I. M. & S. R. R. vs. Landy & Storey, 187 S. W. 358, 
the carrier damaged cattle and shippers sued for damages. 
Carriers offered to compromise by offering $800 for the injury 
to the cattle if the shipper would route his competitive tonnage 
via that carrier. Later the carrier refused to pay the $800, and 
this suit was brought. The court said: 


An agreement to pay money or deliver property in consideration 
of receiving all the tonnage of a certain shipper at the regular rate 
is illegal; for its effect is to give a rebate and to discriminate against 
ee who will not bind himself to ship exclusively over such 
road. 


Also, in Valdalia R. R. Co. vs. U. S., 226 Fed. 713, it was 
held that “if a direct cash payment for exclusive tonnage is 
a rebate (the court said it was) in respect to property trans- 
ported under such a contract, any device whereby a similar 
payment is made comes within the prohibition of the statute. 
A loan at less than the market rate of interest, like a lease 
at less than market rental, is, in effect, a gift of the difference 
between the contract and the market rate, and is in every 
respect equivalent to a direct payment of that amount of money.” 


In C. C. C. & S. L. vs. Hirsch, 204 Fed. 849, the carrier 
had leased land to a shipper at a very low rent in consideration 
of the latter’s competitive tonnage. The lease gave the shipper 
the right to renew at expiration of first term. The carrier, find 
ing the arrangement unprofitable, sought to have it set aside 
by a bill in equity, setting up the illegality of the contract. 
The carrier asked for return of the land at the expiration of 
the first term. The shipper insisted that as the carrier was 
equally guilty no equitable relief should be granted, citing the 
rule of pari delicto, i. e., that where the parties to an illegal 
contract are in equal guilt the court will deny relief and reftise 
to cancel the agreement. The court agreed that this was the 
law and said it would be applicable, but that this case comes 
within the only exception to the pari delicto rule, that if the 
illegal contract stands executory when reilef is sought equity 
will rescind it. It held that the renewal was essentially a con 
tract’ for a new term and therefore executory, neither of the 
parties having performed under it in a new term. It cited St. 
Louis, etc., R. Co. vs. T. H. R. R., 145 U. S. 407. 


For “X” to enforce the traffic covenant in the conveyance 
to “A” it must admit that the conveyance ran to both the cash 
payment and the traffic agreement, and at the same time admits 
that the covenant is illegal. If he represents that no portion of 
the value of the property went in consideration of the traffic 
covenant he admits he gave no consideration therefor, which 
leaves it unenforceable. In our opinion, he cannot have retum 
of the property because he is in pari delicto with “A” and the 
contract under which the land was conveyed stands executed, 
so not ‘within the exception to the pari delicto rule. 


Limitation of Actions—Recovery by Carrier of Amount Erront 
ously Refunded as Overcharge 


Indiana.—Question: We should greatly appreciate advice 
from you on the following: with 

In December, 1923, we filed several overcharge claims tes 
a railroad on a number of interstate carload shipments that W' 
made in May, 1922. The railroad paid the claims in ee 
1924, and is now. asking for the return of the money paid 
based on a decision of the Interstate Commerce Comm 
which the railroad claims supports its position. The ie 
in the event that we refuse to return. the money, has indica 
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that it will file suit to collect the amount which they claim is 
due them, under the six-year statute of thé state of Indiana. 
In this instance, would the statute run from the date the ship- 
ments were delivered, or from the time that the railroad paid 
the claims? Can you give us information regarding any recent 
decisions involving similar circumstances and conditions? 
Answer: While in three cases, namely, T. M. Partridge 
Lumber Co. vs. Michigan Central, 26 Fed. (2d) 615: G. H. & 
S. A. vs. Lykes Bros., 294 Fed. 968; and Wight vs. Zemurray, 
91 Sou. 301, the courts have had before them the question of 
what limitation period should govern an action for the recovery 
of freight charges erroneously refunded by a carrier, the deci- 
sions are conflicting in that the opposite conclusion was reached 
in the latter case from that in the other two cases. Inasmuch 
as decisions of the federal courts of lesser jurisdiction than 
the Supreme Court of the United States are net binding upon 
the highest courts of the several states, it is apparent that there 
must be a final determination of the question by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. So far as we are aware, there is 
no case in the courts at the present time which will reach the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the near future, if at all. 
See in this connection our answer to Tennessee on page 534 
of the August 31, 1929, Traffic World, under the above caption. 


Certificates of Public Convenience and Necessity Requisite 
Under Act to Handling of Import Traffic by Rail Carrier 


New York—Question: Some friends of mine are interested 
in tentative plans to establish a new harbor port on the Atlantic 
seaboard which will involve the building of some 200 miles of 
railroad to connect the port with the rail heads inland. The 
railroad itself would be located entirely within one state, but 
the traffic would consist largely of foreign commerce, and the 
question arises as to whether or not it would be necéssary to 
obtain permission from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to build the line. In the face of legal advice these people have 
received to the contrary, I entertain the notion that it would 
be necessary to apply to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a certificate of convenience and necessity as required by 
section 1 of the interstate commerce act. 

I would be pleased to receive an opinion from you as to 
whether or not they should proceed under section 1 above 
referred to. 


Answer: Section 1 of the interstate commerce act states: 


(1) That the provisions of this act shall apply to common carriers 
engaged in— 

(a) The transportation of * * * property wholly by railroad * * * 
from or to any place in the United States to or from a foreign 
country. 

(18) After ninety days after this paragraph takes effect no 
earrier by railroad subject to this act shall undertake * * * the con- 
struction of a new line of railroad, or shall acquire or operate any 
line of railroad, or extension thereof, or shall engage in transporta- 
tion under this act over or by means of such additional or extended 
line of railroad, unless and until there shall first have been obtained 
from the Commission a certificate that the present or future public 
convenience and necessity require or will require the construction, 
or operation, or construction and operation, of such additional or 
extended line of railroad * * *,”’ 

(20) Any construction, operation, or abandonment contrary to the 
provisions of this paragraph or of paragraph (18) or (19) of this 
section may be enjoined by any court of competent jurisdiction to 
the suit of the United States, the Commission, any commission or 
Hae sat ap i of the state or states affected, or any party in 
nteres > 


We do not locate an opinion of the Commission or decision 
of the courts which is directly in point, but it is apparent from 
the decision of the Commission in Tampa Fuel Co. vs. A. C. L. 
R. R., 43 I. C. C. 231, that shipments which have been imported 
from a foreign country and move by rail from the port to a 
point in the same state as that in which the port is located are 
moving in interstate or foreign commerce and that such traffic 
is subject to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, under the provisions of the interstate commerce act. 

This fact, together with the specific provisions of the act, 
above quoted, requiring that a common carrier subject to the 
act, including common carriers engaged in the transportation of 
property by railroad from or to any place in the United States 
to or from a foreign country, obtain a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity before undertaking the construction of 
a new line of railroad or engaging in transportation under the 
act over or by means of such line of railroad, seem to make it 
clear that a certificate must be obtained in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraph (18) of section 1 of the act if lia- 
bility under paragraph (2) of section 1 is to be avoided. 

See, in this connection, the Commission’s decisions in Con- 
struction of Line by Jefferson Southwestern, 86 I. C. C. 796, 799, 
and Public-Convenience Application of Utah Terminal Railway, 
72 I. C. C. 89, on page 94 of which the Commission said: 


_ , The circumstance that the line in question has been built and 
is in operation in intrastate commerce can not enter into the solu- 
tion of the problem, since the terminal entered upon construction 
of the branch with full knowledge that it could not operate it in 
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interstate commerce until it had applied for and received the cer 
tificate required by law. <Any other treatment of @ case woul 
render the administration of these paragraphs farcical in the ex 
treme. Whether or not a corporation organized to engage in inter. 
state commerce may lawfully construct a line of railroad Wholly 
within the limits of one state and undertake its operation in intr. 
state commerce before obtaining our certificate, it can not pro 
urge the circumstance that its capital commitment has been 
and that therefore our certificate should issue as a matter of cour, 
to permit it to engage in interstate commerce. 


Rates—Definition of Term “Through Rate” 


Illinois.—Question: Please advise your interpretation of th 
term “through rate.” Advise if a total rate constructed of Sep 
arately established rate factors can be termed “a through rate” 
Kindly advise if any decision has been rendered on this subject 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Answer: In Baer Bros. Mercantile Co. vs. M. P. Ry. Co, 
17 I. C. C. 225, the Commission, on page 228, said: 


A rate formed by a combination of separate rates over connect- 
ing lines such as is here presented has every substantial feature 
of a through rate, and separately established rates over a through 
route is expressly recognized in section 6 of the act. The route over 
which the shipments moved is a through route. There is no break of 
bulk and no rebilling so far as the consignor and consignee are con. 
cerned. When a shipment is accepted by the Missouri Pacific at st. 
Louis billed by the consignor for delivery at Leadville, the carriage 
thereof is a continuous movement. As we understand the law, it 
does not require us in all cases where no through route and joint 
rate exists to establish a route and fix a rate applicable thereto, 
but only empowers us to do so in a proper case for the purpose of 
giving effect to the act. Loup Creek Colliery Co. vs. Virginian Ry. 
Co., 42 1L.-C. C. Rep., 471. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





Carl Giessow, the new president of the Traffic Club of 
New Orleans, is a charter member of the club, which was 
organized December 3, 1924. He was born in St. Louis, April 
11, 1890, educated in the public schools 
of St. Louis, and studied at the Wash- 
ington University there. He was em- 
ployed by the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway in its traffic department in St. 
Louis in October, 1906, as an office 
boy, became assistant chief clerk in the 
traffic department of that railroad in 
1911 and chief clerk in 1913, continu- 
ing in that capacity until July 1, 1917, 
when he left the employ of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco to become assist- 
ant general manager of the New 
Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau. He be- 
came general manager of that organ- 
ization in March, 1919, holding that 
position until the present time. He 
is a member of the board of directors 
and executive committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, first vice-president of the Southwestern Industrial 
Traffic League, and member of the executive committee of the 
Southwest Shippers’ Advisory Board; also chairman of the New 
Orleans Terminal Committee of the Southeast Shippers’ Ad 
visory Board. 





ie 


The following list of dates for annual dinners of traffic 
clubs over the country has been compiled by F. A. Doebber, 
secretary of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America: El Pas0, 
Tex., January 13; Richmond, Va., January 13; Atlanta, Ga., Jal- 
uary 14; Binghamton, N. Y. (tentative), January 15; Houston, 
Tex., January 16; Omaha, Neb., January 16; Elmira, N. Y. 
January 16; Lansing, Mich., January 16; New Orleans, La., 
January 18; Philadelphia, Pa., January 21; Milwaukee, Wis., 
January 22; Kansas City, Mo., January 23; St. Paul, Mim. 
January 23; Syracuse, N. Y., January 30; Pittsburgh, Pa., Jal 
uary 30; Dayton, O. (Miami Valley Traffic Club), February 4; 
Baltimore, Md., February 4; Newark, N. J., February 6; Roch- 
ester, N. Y. (Rochester Chamber of Commerce), February 6; 
Cleveland, O., February 6; Detroit, Mich., February 11; Cincinnati, 
O., February 12; Denver, Colo., February 14; Boston, Mass. 
(Traffic Club of New England), February 18; New York, N. Y. 
February 21; Racine, Was., March 4; Chicago, Ill. Junior Traffic 
Club), March 6; Columbus, O., May 16; Oakland, Calif., June 1’. 





The Traffic Club of the Brooklyn Chamber of Coma 
held its annual dinner on board the steamship George Was 
ington, U. S. Lines, Inc., December 10. The toastmaster was 
Frank Bilek, chairman of the board of governors, Brookly? 
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Welcome 
To Our New Home 
In Detroit 


The following General Offices of the Pere Marquette Railway 
are now in The General Motors Building, sixth floor, 
Telephone Empire 8600: 


Vice-president, Operation and Maintenance. 
Vice-president, Development. 

Comptroller. 

Traffic Department, Freight and Passenger. 
General Superintendent. 

Legal Department. 

Land and Tax Department. 


. General Claims. 


Superintendent of Motive Power. 
Purchasing Agent. 
Engineering Department, including Valuation. 


The following General Offices are at Fort Street, Union Depot, 
Telephone Randolph 8500: 


Superintendent of Transportation. 
Superintendent of Car Service. 
Auditor Disbursements. 

Auditor Traffic Accounts, including Freight Overcharge Claims. 
Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. 
Superintendent Freight Claims. 


PeERE MARQUETTE Raltway 


— A Michigan Institution with National Resources — 
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Traffic Club, traffic manager, Chelsea Fibre Mills. The speak- 
ers were J. Hagerty, U. S. Lines, Inc.; John E. Ruston, presi- 
dent, Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce; Frank Seeman, vice- 
president, U. S. Printing and Lithograph Company, and Louis 
Harber, Brooklyn Traffic Club, traffic manager, U. S. Printing 
and Lithograph Company. Excellent entertainment was pro- 
vided. 





Two tickets have been presented by the two nominating 
committees appointed by the president of the Traffic Club. of 
Atlanta, to be voted on at the annual meeting January 10. H. A. 
Manning, traffic manager, Atlanta Paper Company, and Jack 
T. Hiers, traffic manager, Southeastern Warehouse and Com- 
press Company, are the presidential candidates. Roy Pope, 
general freight agent, A. B. & C., was the principal speaker 
at a meeting of the Traffic Study Club at the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, December 11. 





The Traffic Club of New York will hold “Open House” at 
its club rooms in the Park Central, beginning at noon Decem- 
ber 24. Professional entertainment will be provided. New 
Year’s Eve will be celebrated with dinner, dancing, entertain- 
ment and souvenirs December 31. 





The Traffic Club of New England at the annual meeting in 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel December 12 elected as president N. W. 
Hawkes, vice-president of the Boston & Maine Railroad in charge 
of traffic. He succeeds Prof. W. J. Cunningham, of the depart- 
ment of transportation at the Harvard Business School. In his 
address of acceptance at the dinner 
after the election President Hawkes 
pointed out that the club was the third 
largest traffic organization in the coun- 
try and urged that its scope be further 
extended to include many more mem- 
bers from New England generally. The 
other officers elected are: Vice-presi- 
dents: Wm. H. Day, manager, trans- 
portation department, Boston Chamber 
of Commerce; W. H. Blasdale, general 
freight agent, Eastern Steamship Lines, 
Inc.; E. C. Webster, traffic manager, 
Hood Rubber Company; William King, 
freight claim agent, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad; secretary- 
treasurer, P. L. Stuart, New England 
traffic manager, American Republics 
Line (reelected); directors (two years), 
E. B. Jones, assistant traffic manager, 
Norton Company, Worcester; J. R. White, traffic manager, W. F. 
Schrafft & Sons Corp., Boston; A. H. Erlandson, traffic manager, 
L. C. Chase & Co., Boston; P. S. Phenix, general New England 
agent, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; J. R. McAnanny, assistant 
freight traffic manager, Boston & Maine Railroad; H. C. Trom- 
bly, superintendent, Railway Express Agency, Inc., Boston; and 
J. M. Sparling, general freight agent, Grand Trunk-Canadian 
National Railways, Boston. Mr. Hawkes has been vice-president 
of the Boston & Maine in charge of traffic since November 10, 
1927. He was graduated from Cambridge High and Latin School 
in 1900, and immediately went to work as an office boy with the 
Grand Trunk System at Boston. In 1915, after fifteen years of 
service with the Grand Trunk, he was appointed general freight 
agent of the Central Vermont Railroad, with headquarters at 
St. Albans. He served there for several years and, under fed- 
eral control, was a member of the New England District Freight 
Traffic Committee at Boston. He was the first chairman of the 
New England Freight and Passenger Association, which he or- 
ganized in January, 1920, at a time when the transportation of 
the country was in a state bordering on chaos after federal con- 
trol. In this capacity he gained the confidence of New England 
shippers and New England railroads alike. In January, 1924, 
he became New England traffic manager of the Canadian Na- 
tional and Central Vermont Railways, with headquarters at 
Boston, with jurisdiction over both the passenger and freight 
services, and in August, 1926, was appointed system freight 
traffic manager of the Canadian National Railways, and of the 
Central Vermont, continuing also as New England traffic man- 
ager. He lives in Belmont, and in that town he is widely known 


N. W. HAWKES 


as the organizer of the “Dads’ Club,” whose purpose is to pro-. 


mote the physical, mental and social welfare of youth: 





“Get Together Day” will be observed by the Traffic Club 
of Minfleapolis at a special Christmas luncheon at the club 
rooms December 23. B. G. Bjornson, chairman of the Minne- 
sota Tax Commission, will speak on “Taxation” at the last 
Thursday-meeting of the year, and there will be a program of 
entertainment, including several musical numbers. A “Traffic 
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Club Party,” including a Christmas tree and entertainment, j, 
to be given the patients of University Hospital Christmas Rye 





As the result of a typographical error, it was stated in this 
column of The Traffic World, December 14, that candidates for 
office were to be nominated at a meeting of the Traffic cy 
of New York, at the Manufacturers’ Association assembly room 
December 12. The item should have read “York Traffic Club.” 





At its luncheon December 10, the Women’s Traffic Club of 
Memphis made plans to cooperate in local Christmas charity 
work. Mrs. B. M. Bisplinghoff, president, appointed Miss Jane 
Montague general chairman of the Christmas fund, which jg 
to be used to play Santa Claus to families whose names yj] 
be furnished by the Associated Charities. 





At a luncheon of the Traffic Club of St. Louis at the Hote} 
Jefferson December 16, Charles Howard Mills, director of actiyj. 
ties, Boy Scouts of America, spoke on “Boys, Little and Big.” 





“Ladies’ Day” was observed by the Transportation Club of 
St. Paul with a Christmas party at the Union Depot dining room 
December 17. Six ten-pound turkeys were given as prizes. 





The speakers at the annual dinner of the Milwaukee Traffic 
Club, set for January 22, will be the Rev. William M. Magee, 
president, Marquette University, Milwaukee, and H. S. Ray, 
director of personnel and public relations, C. R. I. & P., Chicago, 





The annual dinner of the Akron Traffic Club was held at 
the Hotel Portage December 17. 





Special entertainment arranged by Lewis Wickes was pre- 
sented at the luncheon of the Oklahoma City Traffic Club at 
the Skirvin Hotel December 16. George Callihan was the 
speaker. 





The annual “Christmas Dinner Party and Dance” of the 
Traffic Club of Denver was held at the Olin Hotel December 20. 

The following officers were elected by the Transportation 
Club of Toronto at its annual dinner and meeting December 13: 
President, J. B. McLaren, comptroller, Canadian National; vice- 
president, Frank Kennedy, president, Canadian Rail and Harbor 
Terminals; treasurer, William G. Hamilton, claims investigator, 
Canadian Pacific; secretary, Harry F. Walker, - chief clerk, 
Canadian National; directors, C. H. Lown (past president), 
traffic manager, Imperial Oil, Ltd.; R. McKillop (past president), 
superintendent, Canadian Pacific; W. R. Ingram (past presi- 
dent), traffic manager, Swift Canadian Company; W. C. Thomp- 
son, traffic manager, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company; T. E. 
McDonnell, president and general manager, Canadian Pacific 
Express Company; R. W. Long, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, Canadian National; John V. Foy, general passenger agent, 
Canada Steamship Lines; J. H. Hiscox, traffic manager, T. Eaton 
Company. The following were appointed chairman of commit- 
tees: Membership, E. M. Snell, general agent, Erie; entertain- 
ment, H. Blahout, traffic manager, Dunlop Tire and Rubber 
Company; publicity, J. E. Cassan, president, Dom. School of 
Railroading; sick, W. H. Browne, Canadian agent, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western; reception, C. LaFerle, traffic manager, 
Robert Simpson Company. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of eny 
changes or additions of which they have any knowledge.) 

Akron, O.—Traffic Study Club of Akron. U. E. Kuntz, 
Pres.; S. A. Brigham, Secy. and Treas. 


Akron (O.) Traffic Club. E. L. Morgan, Pres.; H. L. Sova- 


cool, Secy. 

Albany, N. Y.—Capital District Traffic Association. J. J. 
McCarthy, Pres.; C. L. Ferguson, Secy.-Treas. 

Anderson (Ind.) Traffic Club. John Peters, Pres.; Fred 
Waugh, Secy. 


Atlanta—Traffic Club of Atlanta. F. C. Cheney, Pres.; 


F. B. Porter, Secy.-Treas. 
Baltimore—tTraffic Club of Baltimore. 
Cc. F. Johnston, Secy. J 
Baton Rouge Traffic Club. D. S. Reymond, Pres.; R. ¢: 
Eisworth, Secy.-Treas. ; 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Traffic Club. E. C. Nettels, Pres. 
Eugene Wallace, Secy.-Treas. A 
Binghamton, N. Y.—Greater Binghamton Traffic Club. G. 
Scully, Pres.; J. A. Simmons, Secy. A 
Birmingham (Ala.) Traffic and Transportation Club. R. 
McCaffrey, Pres.; W. E. Francis, Secy. 


E. F. Coyle, Pres.; 


é 
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NORFOL 


e 


MONG all the phrases ex- 

pressing good-will and the 
true spirit of the Holidays— 
none excel the old-fashioned 
“Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year”. Transmitted with 
sincerity, it warms the heart 
and makes brighter the past, 
the present and the future. 
The Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way extends this old-fashioned 
greeting to its friends and 
patrons. 






RAIL \ 


AN 


mW ESTERN 


R 
Y 





While the past year has been 
one of success and prosperity 
for industry generally, the rail- 
way finds its greatest satisfac- 
tion in the friendly contacts it 
has made with individuals and 
organizations and in the reali- 
zation of its desire to render an 
efficient transportation ser- 
vice. It is hoped that these 
friendships will continue thru 
the year to come; the railway 
pledges a continuation of un- 
excelled service. 


) WAY 
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Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steamboat 
Agents of Boston. S. B. St. John, Pres.; W. M. Macomber, Secy.; 
Treas. 

Bridgeport (Conn.) Traffic Association. H. J. Benzie, Pres.; 
A. Winter, Secy. 

Brooklyn—tTraffic Club of Brooklyn, Chamber of Commerce. 
Louis Harber, Pres.; A. C. Welsch, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. W. G. Clayton, Pres.; M. B. 
Mason, Secy-Treas. 

Camden (N. J.) Industrial Traffic Club. N. H. Lawton, Pres.; 
H. P. Ross, Secy. 

Canton (O.) Traffic Club. F. J. Bailey, Pres.; M. L. Under- 
wood, Secy. 

Chattanooga Traffic and Transportation Club. E. Del Wood, 
Pres.; E. R. White, Secy.-Treas. 

Chicago Traffic Club. A. R. Gould, Pres.; H. E. Mac- 
Niven, Secy. 

Chicago, Junior Traffic Club of. H. A. Taylor, Pres.; J. E. 
Paulen, Secy. 

Cincinnati Traffic Club. Theo. Davis, Pres.; G. W. Doll, 
Secy. 

Cincinnati—The Traffic League of. J. S. Birsinger, Pres.; 
F. H. Topmiller, Secy. 

Clarksburg (W. Va.) Traffic Club. R. C. Gaylord, Pres.; 
L. K. Auten, Secy.-Treas. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. A. H. Brown, Pres.; W. A. Ray, 
Secy 

Columbus, O., Transportation Club. C. E. Veth, Pres.; 
W. A. Bickel, Secy. 

Cortland, N. Y.—Industrial Traffic Club of Cortland. H. B. 
Darling, Chairman; P. F. McManus, Secy. 

Dayton, O.—Miami Valley Traffic Club. Robert McDowell, 
Pres.; M. T. Otto, Secy. 

Dallas Traffic Club. W. R. Martin, Pres.; 
Secy.-Treas. 

Davenport, Ia.—Tri-City Traffic Club. H. J. Schroeder, Pres.; 
A. J. Christiansen, Secy.-Treas. 


D. W. Mackey, 


Decatur (I11.)' Transportation Club. R. F. Watt, Pres.; 
H. E. Bloomquist, Secy. 

Des Moines Transportation Club. A. L. Johnson, Pres.; 
J. Kelleher, Secy.-Treas. 

Denver Traffic Club. C. I. Fitzgerald, Pres.; W. H. Bremer, 


Secy. and Treas. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. E. L. Adams, Pres.; C. J. 
Hotchkiss, Secy -Treas. 

Detroit Traffic Club. F. J. Armstrong, Pres.; T. R. Cochrane, 
Secy. 

 petroit, Mich., Motor-City Traffic Club. J. A. Treat, Pres.; 
F. A. Salter, Secy. 


Elmira (N. Y.) Traffic Club. W. C. Metzger, Pres.; M. J. 
Wilson, Secy.-Treas. 


El Paso Traffic Club. E. F. Anderson, Pres.; F. C. Tockle, 
Secy.-Treas 

Erie Traffic Club. R. C. Foster Pres.; W. M. Eismann, 
Secy. 


Evansville Ind.) Transportation Club. R. J. Siemers, Pres.; 
P. W. Lawrence, Secy.-Treas. 

Flint (Mich.) Transportation Club. E. D. Grinnell, Pres.; 
J. E. McKenna, Secy. and Treas. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) Transportation Club. W. A. Carmer, 
Pres.; C. L. Saurbaugh, Secy. 

Fort Worth Traffic Club. E. E. Wyatt, Pres.; I. 8S. McCon- 
nell, Secy. 

Freeport, [1l—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. Jenner, 
Pres.: F F Pepnerdine. Secy 

Grand Rapids Transportation Club. J. E. MacGregor, Pres.; 
John Timmers, Secy. 

Hamilton, Ont., Traffic Club. O. A. Sharp, Pres.; W. T. 
Galloway, Secy.-Treas. 

Hartford Traffic Association of Hartford (Conn.) and Vi- 
cinity W P Price, Pres.; O. R. Peterson, Secy. and Treas. 
‘ Houston Traffic Club. J. E. Carter, Pres.; A. R. Canfield, 

ecy. 

Indianapolis—The Traffic Club of Indianapolis. 
ning, Pres.; R. C. Johnston, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Transportation Club. C. H. Berry, Pres.; 
G. L. Baldwin, Secy. 

Jacksonville (Fla.) Traffic Club. C. E. Muller Pres.; H. W. 
Lee, Secy.-Treas. . 

Jamestown (N. Y.) Traffic Club. James Kelly, Pres.; O. M. 
Odell, Secy.-Treas. 

Jefferson City (Mo.) Traffic Club. D. M. Oberman, Pres.; 
C. Morrow, Secy. 

Jersey City Traffic Club. J. E. DeShazo, Pres.; J. J. Cul- 
lington. Secy. 

Joplin (Mo.)—Tri-State Traffic Club. S. A. Fones, Pres.; 
W. B. Schreirer, Secy.-Treas. 


W. F. Ben- 
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Kalamazoo Traffic Club. C. H. Winslow, Pres.; Arthur Wo). 
cott, Secy. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. G. L. Walker, Pres.; A. A. Lut 
trell, Secy.-Treas. 

Knoxville (Tenn.) Traffic Club. P. W. McKinney, Pres.; g. 1, 
Carson, Secy.-Treas. 

Lancaster, Pa.—Traffic Club of Manufacturers’ Assn. A, J. 
Kohler, Pres.; A. H. Spinner, Secy. and Treas. 

Lansing (Mich.) Traffic Club. Sherwood Bennett, Pres; 
Melroy Lewis, Secy. 

Little Rock (Ark.) Traffic Club. W. B. Wier, Pres.; 
Meaders, Secy.-Treas. 

Los Angeles Transportation Club. W. 
L. G. Wilson, Secy.-Treas. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Harbor Traffic Club. H. W. Pate, 
Pres.; H. H. Dallas, secy.-treas. 

Los Angeles Women’s Traffic Club. Grace Dewey, Pres,; 
Emma A. Kentz, Secy.-Treas. 

Louisville Transportation Club. E. M. Haynes, Pres.; §S. A, 
Cash, Secy. 

Mansfield (O.) Traffic Managers’ Division of the Manufac 
turers’ Club. C. K. Smaltz, Chairman; A. D. Caddell, Secy.: 

Marion (O.)-Central Ohio Traffic Club. A. R. Tennis, Pres.; 
D. H. Jones, Secy. and Treas. 

Memphis Traffic Club. L. D. Nicholson, Pres; H. H. Schutt, 
Secy. 

Memphis—Women’s Traffic Club. Mrs. O. E. Bisplinghoff, 
Pres.; Miss Mary McLaughlin, Secy.-Treas. 

Milwaukee Traffic Club. J. M. Zakariasen, Pres.; Ervin 
Manske, Secy. and Treas. 

Milwaukee Junior Traffic Club. G. B. Thomson, Pres,; 
J. R. Dryer, Secy.-Treas. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. J. L. Losie, Pres.; J. G. Mann, 
Secy. 

Minneapolis Junior Traffic Club. R. A. O’Leary, Pres.; C. C. 
Morey, Secy. 

Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Traffic Forum. G. F. Griffiths, Pres.; 
H. J. Muller, Secy.-Treas. 

Mobile Traffic Club. J. E. Paterson, Pres.; E. E. Quincy, 
Secy. and Treas. 

Montreal, Can., Traffic Club of; C. N. Ham, Pres.; F. T. 
Parker, Secy.-Treas. 

Muskegon Transportation Club. L. D. Drake, Pres.; G. D. 
Elliott, Secy.-Treas. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Traffic Club of Nashville. 
bert, Pres.; Earl Roach, Secy. 

Newark Traffic Club. J. L. 
Secy. 
Newark, N. J. New Jersey Industrial Traffic League. C. 8. 
Milnes, Pres.; C. J. Fagg, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. 
P. L. Stuart, Secy. 


H. Andrews, Pres,; 


R. D. Her 


Hughes, Pres.; W. W. Pierce, 


N. W. Hawkes, Pres.; 


New Orleans, Traffic Club of. Carl Giessow, Pres.; E. C. 
Marks, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club. C. A. Swope, Pres.; R. H. Goebel, 
Secy. 


New York Traffic Forum. S. Moss, Pres.; C. Metz, Secy. 

New York, N. Y. Traffic Club of the Queensboro Chamber 
of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W. Moore, Secy. 

New York Junior Traffic Club. J. E. McDonald, Pres. 
V. Wanamaker, Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—American Commerce Association Traffic 
Club. 8. E. Hughes, Pres.; F. N. Tillier, Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—Railway and Steamship Traffic Associ 
tion. N. E. H. “allen, Pres.; H. V. Ferrer, Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—Cooperative Traffic Association of New 
York. J. J. Scully, Pres.; C. J. Baker, Secy. 

Norfolk-Portsmouth (Va.) Traffic Club. J. H. Threadgill, 
Pres.; P. V. Fitchett, Secy. 

Oakland (Calif.) Traffic Club. J. B. Taylor, Pres.; T. T. 
Harrington, Secy.-Treas. 

Oil City-Franklin (Pa.) Traffic Club. J. W. Fawcett, Pres.; 
Frank Baldwin, Secy. 

Oklahoma City Traffic Club. W. R. Heyman, Pres.; E. C. 
Wolfe, Secy. 

Omaha Traffic Club. Dan Geilus, Pres.; W. V. C. McCor 
mack, Secy. and Treas. 

Peoria Transportation Club. W. C. White, Pres.; 0. B. 
Eddy, Secy.-Treas. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. T. N. Butler, Pres.; W. H. Mont 
gomery, Secy. 

Philadelphia—Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadelphia. 
B. C. McPherson, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. 

Philadelphia—Philatra Traffic Association. C. C. Slothow®. 
Pres.;: C. H. Beard, Secy. M. 

Phoenix (Ariz.) Traffic Club. W. L. Hamilton, Pres.; R. 
Rowan, Secy. 
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Christmas Greetings 


At this Holiday Season it gives us pleasure 
to tell you how much we appreciate 
your friendship and patronage. 
May our service continue to be a factor 
in the prosperity we wish for you 


during the coming year. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company 
The Hocking Valley Railway Company 


AlUlltsher 


4 
=n, Vice-President in Charge of Traffic 
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Pittsburgh Traffic Club. J. C. Gross, Pres.; A. H. Orr, 


Pittsburgh, The Traffic and Transportation Association of. 
C. W. Gottschalk, Pres.; S. H. Verner, Secy. 

Port Huron. Mieh.- St. Clair River District Transportation 
Club. W. W. Shingle, Pres.; C. C. Prichard, Secy. 

Portland (Maine) Traffic Association. J. A. De Gagne, Pres.; 
G. H. Thompson, Secy. and Treas. 

Portland (Ore.) Industrial Traffic Club. F. O. Curtis, Pres.; 
C. C. Meriweather, Secy. 

Portland, Ore. Rose City Traffic Club. H. L. Hudson, Pres.; 
W. O. Roberts, Secy.-Treas. 

Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Chamber 
of Commerce. J. A. Leon, Chairman; E. C. Southwick, Secy. 
. Racine Traffic Club. H. F. C. Brown, Pres.; C. P. Henn, 
ecy. 
Richmond (Va.) Traffic Club. O. J. McSwain, Pres.; W. B. 
Lee, Secy. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce. I. G. Zoerner, Chairman; F. W. Burton, Secy. 

Saginaw (Mich.) Traffic Club. L. F. Swartout, Pres.; D. 
MacDonald, Secy.-Treas. 

St. Joseph, Mo., The Traffic Club of. Scott Sallyards, Pres.; 
F. W. Schmidt, Secy.-Treas. 

St. Louis Traffic Club. J. N. Cornatzar, Pres.; S. E. Wilson, 


y. 
St. Louis, Junior Traffic Club of. C. M. Morgan, Pres.; 
E. L. Neuhaus, Secy. 

St. Paul Transportation Club. C. K. Landes Pres.; C. A. 
Liggett, Secy. 

San Antonio (Tex.) Traffic Club. J. Gugenheim, Pres.; 
G. H. Doyle, Secy.-Treas. 

San Diego (Calif.) Traffic Club. J. B. A. Brennan, Pres.; 
G. F. Reil, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. W. J. Martindale, Pres.; 
Herman Pierson, Secy. 

San Francisco-Pacific Traffic Association. J. H. Todd, Pres.; 
L. B. Hughes, Secy. 

San Francisco Women’s Traffic Club. Jessie G. Inglis, 
Pres.; Isabel Tooley, Secy. 

Savannah Traffic Club. H. M. Emerick, Pres.; L. L. Me- 
Donald, Secy.-Treas. 

Seattle, the Transportation Club of. 
A. D. Stewart, Secy.-Treas. 

Shreveport (La.) Traffic Club. H. B. Hearne, Pres.; C. E. 
Booth, Secy. 

Sioux City Traffic Club. C. W. Evers, Pres.; R. J. Shee- 
han, Secy.-Treas. 

South Bend (Ind.) Traffic Club. W. M. Yoder, Pres.; F. E. 

Young, Secy.-Treas. 

Springfield, Ill, The Transportation Club of. A. L. Peter- 
son, Pres.; M. L. Pieper, Secy. 

Springfield (Mass.) Traffic Club. W. E. Sheehan, Pres.; 
G. T. Smith, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. E. L. Cardle, Pres.; F. J. 
Greene, Secy.-Treas. 
_ Syracuse Traffic Club. 
Secy. 
Tacoma Traffic Club. E. R. Cronkite, Pres.; T. I. McGrath, 


Sec 


H. C. Vincent, Pres.; 


J. J. Jacobs, Pres.; F. M. Varah, 


Terre Haute Transportation Club. H. A. Hollopeter, Pres.; 
F. H. Voelker, Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. F. X. Stukenborg, Pres.; W. J. 
Chisholm, Secy. 

Toronto, Can.—The Transportation Club of Toronto. 
McLaren, Pres.; H. F. Walker, Secy. 

Trenton (N. J.) Traffic Club. B. H. Reed, Pres.; G. E. 
Mace, Secy. 

Troy, N. Y.—The Traffic Club, Inc., of Troy. W. J. Cipperly, 
Pres.; G. S. Glass, Secy. 

Tulsa, Okla.—Traffic Club of Tulsa. W. D. Grubb, Pres.; 
M. R. Rhoades, Secy. 

Tuscarawas County (Ohio) Traffic Club. H. B. Bodenhamer, 
Pres.; E. P. Harris, Secy. 

Twin City Traffic Club (St. Joseph and Benton Harbor 
(Mich.) B. S. Barnes, Pres.; G. E. Riley, Seey. 

Twin City Women’s Traffic Club (Minneapolis and St. Paul). 
Mrs. Sarah O. Seamer, Pres,; Miss A. Sundquist, Secy. 

Utica (N. Y.) Traffic Club. E. T. Foxenberg, Pres.; C. E. 
Darrigrand, Secy. and Treas. 

Waco Traffic Club. L. R. Hardin, Pres.; C. D. Hicks, Secy.- 
Treas. 

Washington Traffic Club. 8. R. Bowen, Pres.; R. F. Ricb- 


= (W. Va.) Traffic Club. T. G. Pascoe, Pres.; 
P. H. Michel, Secy. 


J. B. 
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Wichita Traffic Club. C. C. Raynolds, Pres.; W. C. More 
house, Secy.-Treas. 

Wilmington, Del., The Traffic Club of. J. P. Stewart, Pres.; 
J. E. V. O’Conner, Secy. 

Windsor, Ontario, Can.—Border Cities Transportation Clyp. 
D. J. Bourke, Pres.; A. A. Shafer, Secy.-Treas. 

Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association. Charles Firth, 
Pres.; Ernest Opitz, Secy. 
‘. York (Pa.) Traffic Club. 8S. P. Davin, Pres.; B. N. Gingerich, 

ecy. 

Youngstown (Ohio) Traffic Club. C. P. Fairbanks, Preg; 

P. B. Wait, Secy.-Treas. 


JOINT ISSUING TARIFF AGENTS 


Follow is a list of tariff peinins saente compiled from the 
files of the Interstate Commerce Com ion. It will be published 
from time to time and subscribers are requested to inform us of any 
inaccuracies or omissions grovel. them. The fact that a name js 
shown in this list does not nece y indicate that the agent bearing 
that name is active, or even still living, but merely that there has 
never been occasion to reissue the tariff, 

The agents have been classified osoneting, te the types of -pub- 
lications or the association they represent. he names of some of 
these agents could be placed in several of these groups. This has 
been avoided and their names ——¥ only under the group in whieh 
they are most frequently associated. 


CLASSIFICATIONS: 


ra — Classification Committee, D. T. Lawrence, New York, 
Southern Classification Committee, E. H. Dulaney, Atlanta 
Ga. 

Western Classification Committee, R. C. Fyfe, Chitago, Ill 
MAJOR FREIGHT ASSOCIATIONS: 

Southern Freight Association: Atlanta Freight Tariff Bu- 
reau, J. H. Glenn, agent, Atlanta, Ga.; Louisville Freight Tcriff 
Bureau, F. L. Speiden, agent, Louisville, Ky.; Richmond Freight 
Tariff Bureau, J. J. Cottrell, agent, Richmond, Va.; New Or- 
— Freight Tariff Bureau, W. P. Emerson, agent, New Orleans, 


Canadian Freight Association, G. C. Ransom, Montreal, Que. 

Canadian Freight Association (Western), F. W. Thompson, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Central Freight Association Tariff Bureau, B. T. Jones, 
Chicago, Ill. 

New England Freight Association Tariff Bureau, Frank 
Van Ummerson, Boston, Mass. 


— Pacific Coast Freight Bureau, 8. J. Henry, Seattle, 


. Dae Freight Tariff Bureau, F. W. Gomph, San Francisco, 
Jalif. 
Southwestern Freight Bureau, J. E. Johanson, St. Louis, Mo. 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau, H. G. Toll, Chicago, II. 
Trunk Line Tariff Bureau, H. Wilson, New York, N. Y. 
Western Trunk Line Committee, E. B. Boyd, Chicago, Ill. 
MINOR FREIGHT ASSOCIATIONS: 
Atlantic Seaboard Freight Bureau (Coastwise Steamship 
Lines’ Tariff Bureau), Wm. J. Sedgman, New York, N. Y. 
Colorado and New Mexico Freight Bureau, H. A. Johnson, 
Oenver, Colo. 
Colorado-Utah Freight Bureau, Fred Wild, Jr., Denver, Colo. 
Illinois Freight Association, C. W. Galligan, Chicago, Ill. 
Texas-Louisiana Freight Tariff Bureau (Texas F. T. B), 
A. C. Fonda, Dallas, Tex. 
Utah Freight Bureau. J. A. Reeves, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Virginia Lines (Virginia ports and cities), C. E. Lowry, 
Richmond, Va. 


LOCAL (SWITCHING AND TERMINAL TARIFFS): 
Chicago Standing Switching Committee, L. A. Lowrey, Cht 


Ml. 
Nashville Terminals, L. G. Waldrop, Nashville, Tenn. 
New York Dock, T. C. Morrison, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Oregon, M. C. Strawn, Portland, Ore. 
Wood River District Lines, H. G. Powell, Alton, III. 


RAILWAY AND FAST FREIGHT DISPATCH LINES (BILLING 
BOOK; INDEX; SWITCHING AND TERMINAL TARIFFS): 
Blue Ridge Despatch (C. & O. Ry.), R. H. Vaughan, Cir 

cinnati, O. 

Continental Line, Central State Dispatch (B. & O. R. R): 

A. M. Schubert, Cincinnati, O. 

Empire Line (N. Y. C. R. R.), M. S. O’Connor, Cleveland, . 
Kanawha Dispatch (C. & O. Ry.), T. Lewis, Cincinnatt, . 
Lackawanna Fast Freight Lines (L. 8.-L. L.), (M. C-L L), 

(P. M.-L. L.), Nat. Duke, New York, N. Y. 

Lehigh Valley Route (eastbound), (L. S.-L. V.), (M. C-L. V): 

(P. M.-L. V.), T. Clem Beck, New York, N. Y. 
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Tablet on The Erie 
Railroad at Harriman, 
N. Y., commemorating 


, Frank 








Seattle, a = N 
the first train orders a — ae > . - «0 eo =e 
rancisco, sent by telegraph. F oO R er Uy RT = FR 
yuis, Mo. e@e ee * ee ome s“o-= eee -_ seee . * ee 
go, Ill. 
4? OR cE FF © Cc. ™ 
ago, Ill. ee e* ee =@ee e eee eee eee -—-_ 
eamship 
Y. A drowsy summer afternoon in 1851 in the little station on the New 
Johnson, York & Erie Railroad at Goshen, N. Y. A telegraph instrument springs to 
or, Cale. life with its high pitched staccato so well known to railroad men. The 
0, TL. message reads: “To agent and operator at Goshen: Hold the train for 
T. B), further orders.” The simplest of messages and yet that instrument record- 
¥ ing the message of Charles Minot, sitting in the station at Turners, now 
y, _ Harriman, N. Y., was writing history. 
Then Mr. Minot, who was general superintendent of the railroad, wrote 
the following order to the westbound train: “Conductor and engineer day 
rey, Chi express run to Goshen regardless of opposing train.” 
n. The engineer, never having heard of such a thing as train orders sent 


by wire, flatly refused to proceed on an order of that sort, so Mr. Minot was 
obliged to take the cab himself and run the westbound train. On his reach- 
ing Goshen the eastbound train had not yet arrived and by similar orders 
SILLING he ran the westbound train on to Middletown and then to Port Jervis, where 


ay * the eastbound train was met and passed. 
R R) Found to be a success, the dispatching of trains by telegraph was soon 
had in use all over the railroad and was later adopted by the other roads. 
and, 0. 


“IERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 


3-L. V.). 
The Heavy Duty Railroad | 
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Louisiana Lines (S. P. Ry.), Chas. S. Fay, New Orleans, La. 

Merchants Despatch (N. Y. C. R. R.), (N. Y. C. R. R. & 
W.S. R. R.), (Can. Sou.), M. S. O’ Connor, Cleveland, O. 

Ontario Central Despatch (M, C. R. R.), J. B. Stewart, New 
York, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania System (Index), R. H. Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Star Union Line (Basing & Billing Book), R. H. Smith, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS: 

American Short Line Railroads (Reconsigning and Diver- 
sion Rules; also Weighing and Reweighing of Carload Freigh' 
Rules for Certain Short Line Railroads), B. H. Henshall, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Canadian Car Demurrage Rules, W. J. Collins, Montreal, Que 

Central Electric Traffic Association, L. E. Earlywine, Indi- 
anapolis. Ind 

Coal Tariffs (Ohio and Pennsylvania), F. V. Davis, Colum- 
bus, O. 

Electric Package Agency, J. Jordan. Cleveland, O. 

Explosives and Dangerous Articles, B. W. Dunn, New York 
N. Y. 

National Perishable Freight Committee, R. C. Dearborn, 
Chicago fil. 

Official 
ington. D C. 

Open and Prepay Station List, F. A. Leland, St. Louis, Mo. 

Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau, R. C. Mulholland, San Fran- 
cisco. Calif. 

Railway Equipment Register, G. P. Conard, New York, N. Y. 
Rail- Water Lines: 

Tank Car Gauge Book. E. B_ Boyd, Chicago, M11. 

Eastern and interior eastern points to southern points, 
J. B. Sweeny, Baltimore, Md. 

Mississippi Warrior Service, W. M. Hough. New Orleans, La. 

Mogan Line (S P Co.), C. W Owen, Houston, Tex. 

New York Harbor (inland marine and trans-marine corpe 
rations). L. Agnew Myers, Washington, D. C. 


rreight Tariff Directory, G. B. Guthrie, Wash- 





Digest of New Complaints 
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No. 22870. Sub. No. 1. A. W. Whelen et al., Minatare, Neb., vs. C. 
& N. W. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, petroleum products, Casper, 
Parco and Laramie, Wyo., to points in Nebraska. Asks rates for 
future and reparation. 

No. 22918. Sub. No. 1. Elberton Oil Mills, Atlanta, Ga., vs. Southern 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, coal, Toms Creek, and St. 
Charles, Va., Tipprell and Briceville, Tenn., Low, Oleika, Moun- 
tain Ash and Amru, Ky., to Elberton, Ga. Asks rates for future 
and reparation. 

No. 22942. Sub. No. 1. F. S. Martin & Co., Omaha, Neb., vs. C. & 
N. W. et al. 

Charges in violation, sections 1, 4 and 6 of act, coal, Peach 
Creek, W. Va., to Joliet, Ill., reconsigned in transit to Bancroft, 
Neb. Asks reparation. 

No. 22946. The Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, Mo., 
vs. A. & S. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 6 of act, wheat, 
from stations in Oklahoma and Texas on the Santa Fe and Pan- 
handle and Santa Fe to Anthony, Kan., and Alva and Cherokee, 
Okla., there converted into flour and other grain products, and 
shipped to destinations in Texas. Asks rates for future and 
reparation. 

No. 22947. The Cleveland Wire Spring Co., Cleveland, O., vs. Ann 
Arbor et al. 

Rates and charges in violation first three sections of act, iron 
and steel factory bins, Cleveland, O., to Des Moines, Ia., St. Louis, 
Mo., Denver, Colo., Milwaukee, Wis., and other points, as com- 
pared with rates on iron and steel boxes, n. o. i. b. n., and iron 
and steel shop cans. Asks rates for future and reparation. 


No. 22948. Blex Getz Co. et al., Sioux Falls, S. D., vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of act, butter, eggs and 
dressed qe Sioux Falls, S. D., to Chicago, Ill. Aver Sioux 
City, Ia., Omaha, Neb., St. Paul, Minneapolis and other points in 
Minnesota and Iowa, preferred. Ask rates for future that will 
bear proper and reasonable relationship to rates from Sioux City, 
la., Omaha, Neb., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn. 
No. 22949. Amicon Fruit Co., Williamson, W. Va., vs. Central of 
Georgia et al. 
Charges in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, peaches, Rundell, 
Ga., to Bluefield, W. Va. Asks rates for future and reparation. 
No. 22950. W. H. Ziegler Co. (address not given), vs. C. B. & Q. 
Illegal charges, hoisting machinery, Aurora, IIll., to Minneapolis, 
Minn. Asks reparation. 
No. = Perrine Armstrong Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., vs. Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, lumber, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., to E. St. Louis, Ill., and logs, Gambier, O., to Fort Wayne. 
Asks rates for future and reparation. 
No. kaart ee Co. et al., Boston, Mass., vs. C. & N. 
< e. OR 
Charges in violation sections 1 and 6 of -act, fibre furniture, 
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Menominee, Mich., to Los Angeles, Calif. Ask rates, rules, reguja- 
tions and provisions for future and reparation. 


22953. Southern Coal Co., Memphis, Tenn., vs. I. C. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, coal, mines in Alabama to Blytheville, Ark 
Asks rates for future and reparation. , 
3 — Keystone Slag Co., Reading, Pa., vs. Atlantic City R, R. 
et al. 


Unreasonable rates, slag, Reading, Pa., to interstate destinations 
in New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and 
District of Columbia. Asks rates for future. 


22955. Colonial Navigation Co., New York, N. Y., vs. N. Y. N 
H. & H. et al. 1 
Alleges that complainant’s revenues have been irreparably im- 
paired and business otherwise seriously damaged by and because 
of certain ruinous practices deliberately engaged in by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and its water line subsidiaries 
the New England S. S. Co. and the Hartford and New York 
Transportation Co., and also the New England Transportation 
Co., which operates motor trucks; alleges rate cutting and grant- 
ing of rebates. Asks that New Haven system be permanently 
estopped from cutting rates and granting rebates, as alleged 
and that the steamers City of Lowell and C. W. Chapin, be 
ordered permanently withdrawn from the passenger and freight 
service of the Providence Line between New York and Providence, 
in order that fair competitive conditions between the Colonia] 
Line and the Bay State Line may be restored and preserved. 


22956. Williamsport & North Branch Railway Co., Hughesville 
Pa., vs. L. V. et al. J 

Asks order requiring defendants to joint with complainant in 
establishment and maintenance for future of through routes and 
joint rates between points on the Reading and points on Nickel 
Plate, Michigan Central, Soo Line, Minnesota-Atlantic Transit 
Co., and Great Lakes Transit Corporation, and just, equitable and 
reasonable divisions. 


22957. Edward Bowenkamp et al., St. Louis, Mo., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Charges in violation of sections 1 and 3 of act, rough quarried 
limestone, and limestone sawed on four sides and less, Bedford 
and other Indiana points to St. Louis, Mo., and E, St. Louis, I. 
Cutting mills and plants at origin points preferred. Ask rates for 
future and reparation. 


. 22958. Robert Burns Lumber Co., Mitchell, S. D., vs. C. St. P. 


M. & O. et al. 

Rates for reciprocal switching at Mitchell, S. D., in violation, 
sections 1 and 3 of act. Competitors at Sioux City, Ia., Sioux 
Falls, Huron, Aberdeen and Watertown, S. D., preferred. Asks 
reparation. 


. 22959. Stone Mountain Grainite Corporation et al., Stone Moun- 


tain, Ga., vs. Southern et al. 

Unreasonable rates on granite and marble, from complainants’ 
plant in Tennessee, Georgia and the Carolinas, to all destinations 
in southern and official classification territories; alleges violation 
of section 3 of act with respect to rates from the Bedford. Ind., 
district to destinations in Mississippi Valley territory; with re- 
spect to rates from Gantt’s Quarry, Ala., to eastern trunk line and 
New England territories; with respect to rates from Mount Airy, 
N. C., to eastern trunk line, New England, central freight associa- 
tion and Illinois freight association territories; with respect to 
rates from Elberton, and Berkeley, Ga., to southern and offi- 
cial classification territories; and with respect to rates from 
Rockwood, and Russellville, Ala., to destinations in Mississippi 
valley and the southeast. Asks cease and desist order. 


. 22960. Joseph Schoenthal Co., Columbus, O., vs. Pere Marquette. 


Charges in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, scrap iron, Bad 
Axe, Mich., to Black Rock, N. Y. Asks rates for future and 
reparation. 


. 22961. Jefferson Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., vs. A. T. & N. 


et al. 

Unreasonable rate, lumber, Aliceville, Ala., to Cincinnati, 0., 
diverted to Ridgway, Pa. Asks waiver of undercharge and rep- 
aration. 


. 22962. J. A. Smith et al., Paragould, Ark., vs. St. L.-S. W. et al. 


Unreasonable rates, coal, mines in Kentucky and Illinois to 
Paragould, Ark. Ask rates for future and reparation. 


. 22963. Liberty Cooperage & Lumber Co. et al., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 


vs. Southern et al. fi 

Rates in violation, sections 1 and 4 of act, lumber, Huntingburg, 
and Marengo, Ind., to Montpelier, O., and Battle Creek and De- 
troit, Mich. Ask rates for future and reparation. 


. 22964. Gedney & Sons, Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., vs. C. & O. et al. 


Rates in violation, sections 1 and 6 of act, dragline, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., to Gary, Ind. Asks rates for future and reparation. 


SHIPMENTS TO MEXICO. 
In view of the possibility of congestion on the Mexican 


railways and the likelihood of delay in deliveries due to the 
present strike on the Mexican Railway Co., shippers to Mexico 
should bear in mind that the rates of duty under the new tariff 
become effective on January 1, 1930, and should arrange to 
make shipments long enough in advance to be sure that the 
goods will be presented for customs clearance at the Mexican 
destination before January 1, or to make no shipments if there 
is any likelihood of their not arriving at destination before 
January 15, according to a cable from Commercial Attache 
Wythe, Mexico City, to the Department of Commerce. 


As previously published, merchandise shipped prior to Janu- 


ary 1 will require visa of the consular invoice under old regu 
lations, but the 10 per cent fee collected by the visaing —_— 
consul in this country will be refunded from the duty assessé 


on 


the goods provided they arrive within the first 15 days of 


January. Goods shipped before January 1, and therefore su 
ject to the 10 per cent visa fee, and arriving after January 15, 
1930, will not only be assessed the new rates of duty, but 00 
refund of the consular visa fee will be made. 
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Personal Notes 


George W. Wood has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent, Chesapeake & Ohio, at Chicago, succeeding H. P. 
Hathaway, who died. A. M. Glassmeyer has been appointed 
general western freight agent, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
succeeding Mr. Wood. Both appointments are effective Janu- 
ary 1. 

G. J. Ruby has resigned as director of sales of the College 
of Advanced Traffic, Chicago, to become associated with the 
Transportation Law Institute, a division of the Blackstone In- 
stitute, Chicago. 

W. E. Renneker, assistant general freight agent, Atlantic 
Coast Line, at Rocky Mount, N. C., died at the South Rocky 
Mount Hospital December 14. He had been in the employ of 
the Atlantic Coast Line for nearly 43 years. 

W. H. Kelly has been appointed assistant general passenger 
agent, Nickel Plate, at Chicago, succeeding C. A. Austerlin, 
resigned. ~ 

Otis H. Smith, formerly soliciting agent of the C. & N. W. 
at Boston, died at his home in South Boston December 11. 

Walter F. Emde has been appointed district freight agent, 
Baltimore & Ohio, at New York, suceeding H. C. Couse, pro- 
moted. C. A. Schultz has been appointed district freight repre- 
sentative at Newark, N. J., succeeding Charles S. Stout, pro- 
moted. J. G. Redden has been appointed commercial freight 
agent at New York, succeeding Mr. Schultz. 

F. S. Rowe has been appointed traveling freight agent, West- 
ern Maryland Railway, at Hagerstown, Md. 


MORROW NOMINATION CONFIRMED 


The Senate has confirmed the nomination of Edwin P. 
Morrow, of Kentucky, for reappointment to the United States 
Board of Mediation. 


NEW YORK, RIO, BUENOS AIRES, AIR SERVICE 


The company which operates the New York-Rio-Buenos 
Aires Airline has inaugurated passenger, mail and merchandise 
service between Buenos Aires and Bolivian cities, according 
to a report from Trade Commissioner Charles F. Stephenson, 
Buenos Aires, to the Department of Commerce. 

From Buenos Aires stops will be made at Rosario, Cordoba, 
Tucuman and Salta, concluding the first day’s flight at Yacuiba, 
Bolivia. The second day the flight will be continued to La Paz 
via Santa Cruz, Cochabamba and Oruro. When there are pas- 
sengers and freight destined for Santiago del Estero and Jujuy, 
stops will be made. This new air service to Bolivia will work 
in conjunction with another air company which has been oper- 
ating in Bolivia for several years. 


MEDAL OF HONOR 


The Commission has announced, on recommendation of 
its committee on award of medals of honor, President Hoover 
has awarded a medal to C. M. Collins, an engineer employed 
by the Illinois Central, as recognition of his act of heroism, at 
the risk of his life in rescuing Mrs. J. M. Dale from her position 
of peril on the track of an oncoming passenger train at Clinton, 
Nll., on April 14, 1929. Mrs. Dale, apparently confused by a 
warning cry uttered by a Pullman porter, stopped in front of an 
approaching passenger train. Collins ran twenty feet across a 
station platform and carried Mrs. Dale to safety just in time 
to avoid being struck by the train. 

This is the thirty-third medal of honor that has been con- 
ferred by the President since the enactment of the medals of 
honor act of 1905. 


The Traffic World may be found on sale at the following places: 
Chicago—The Traffic World, 418 South Market Street. 
Chicago—Postoffice News Co., 37 West Monroe Street. 
Washington—Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Build- 

ing, 17th and Pennsylvania. 
Washingten—New Willard Hotel News Stand. 
New York—Hotaling’s News Stand, 308 W. 40th Street. 


The Traffic World may be read on the following trains: 
Great Northern Railroad—Oriental Limited and Winni- 
peg Limited. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad—Chicagoan, New Yorker, Le- 
high Limited, Philadelphian, and Philadelphia-New 
York Express. 





APPROVED BY AUTHORITIES because they are simple, ac- 
curate, concise. Traffic department forms promote faster handling 
of Eg orders. Eliminate extra clerical work. through - guaranteed 
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is as nearly complete as it is possible to make it. 
Every day it comes to you, by first class mail 
with 


Lists of abstracts of tariffs filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Complete lists of embargoes as issued 
by the American Railway Association 
at Chicago and Washington. 


Dockets of proposals for rate changes 
to be considered by the various car- 
riers’ rate committees. 


Abstracts of fourth and sixth section 
applications and orders. 


Suspension orders, released rate orders, 
steamship sailings, and 


THE MOST COMPLETE, PROMPT AND AC- 
CURATE NEWS ACCOUNTS AVAILABLE 
OF DEVELOPMENTS IN TRAFFIC AND 
TRANSPORTATION MATTERS. 


Subscribers for THE DAILY TRAFFIC 
WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN also re- 
ceive, without extra charge, copies of the 
weekly Traffic World and the weekly Traffic 
Bulletin. Thus, nothing is left undone that 
will make for completeness of information and 
convenience for the subscriber. 


Then, there ts the personal service from Washington 
recently augmented, performed without charge for 
Daily subscribers. That ought to interest you espe- 
cially. ; 


A series ef sample copies and full 
details will be sent without obligation 
on your part. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


418 S. Market St. = Chicago, Ill. 
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42 Steamship Lines 


ARE SERVING THE— 


MOBILE 


$10,000,000.00 Ocean Terminals 


COMPOSED OF 
Concrete Wharves 
Enclosed Fireproof Transit Sheds 
Extensive Shipside Fireproof Warehouses 
Cetton Compress and Warehouses 
Automatic Sprinklers All Buildings 
Electric Derrick, 75-ton Capacity 
Coal and Material Handling Plant 
Industrial Sites for Lease 


SEND FOR PORT OF MOBILE BOOKLET 


*- ALABAMA - © aba: 


TATE,DOCKS COMMISSION 


‘ i A S 
MOBILE, avagama 
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THERE’S A WORLD OF DIFFERENCE 
IN TARIFF FILES! 


WETZEL DROP FRONT TARIFF FILES 


“THE EASIEST WAY” 


ee 
eS es 
fe] ic = (c 


—) = : 
eh hmm — a 
}__() fe) a) ee 


| 


= 
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Tié—Tariff File Section With 12 4-Inch Drep Frent Tariff Files 
T5—Sliding Shelf Section 


| + RRR SR 
i= | — 


Té—Twe Drawer Sterage Section 


T7—Lew Sanitary Base Section 


Write us for information 


P. A. Wetzel Company 


Manufacturers 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 











SER eR eRe eWaWaWeewene 
A MISSING 
TARIFF 


can cause a lot of trouble. It may 
be the cause of getting out a car 
today that could have been held 
over until tomorrow to take 
advantage of a reduction. It may 
mean a lost opportunity to hurry 
out a car today to forestall 
tomorrow’s advance. 


LES. 


And every traffic manager knows 
the delay and grief incident to set- 
tling overcharge and undercharge 
claims resulting from shipping 
under rates that have been revised 
without his knowledge. 


- IN TN 
+) <G < SS 
A. : ~ 


BS 
Le 


The traffic department in which 


The Traffic Bulletin 


is checked over each week 
is spared these expenses 
and annoyances, for in 
THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 
is printed a complete list of 
the tariffs filed with the Com- 
mission in the current week 


Last week’s TRAFFIC BUL- 
LETIN contained over thirty other 
items of almost equal importance 
“| to the shipper. May we send you 
a copy? 


s The Traffic Bulletin 
“| 418 S. Market St. Chicago, Illinois 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are ney 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Canes). 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


December 23—Boston, Mass.—Examiner McGrath: 
11948—Glacifer Co. vs. Amer. Ry. Exp. Co. (further hearing), 


January 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Trezise: 
21630—American Tar Products Co. vs. A. B. & C. R. R. et al. 


January 6—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 
19579 (and Sub. 1)—Travis Smith et al. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. et a 
(further hearing). ; 


saneoey 6—Washington, D. C.—Director Bartel and Special Examiner 
ogers 
17936—In re refrigeration charges on fruits, vegetables, berries and 
melons from the south (further hearing). 

January 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 

* Finance No. 7828—Application St. Louis Southwestern Ry. for ay- 
thority to acquire and operate a part of the railroad of the Cairo 
Truman & Southern R. R. ; 

* Finance No. 7829—Application Cairo, Truman & Southern R. R. for 
authority to abandon and dismantle a portion of its railroad. 


January 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Griffin: 
22771 and Sub. 1—Falling Spring Lime Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. et al, 


January 7—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 
22773—F. H. Crow Lumber Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 


—ey 7—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Stiles: 
‘1. & S. 3234—Fresh meats and packing house products, to, from and 
between points in southern ~ eg * 
21994—-White Provision Co. et al. vs. & N. R. R. et al. 
22004—Wilson & Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
22587—Armour & Co. of Delaware et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al, 
22658—John Morrell & Co. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. (adjourned 
hearing). 
January 8—Moorhead, Minn.—Examiner Prout: 
22124—City of Moorhead et al. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. et al. 
22804—Armour & Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. et al. 


January 8—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Clifford: 
ser yee Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. 


January 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
20145—Interstate rates on petroleum products to points in Colorado 
and Utah (and cases grouped therewith). 


January 9—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fuller: 

* 22422—-Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 

* 22423—Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 

* 22267 (and Sub. 1)—Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
(adjourned hearing). 


January 9—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Clifford: 
oe Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. 


January 9—Hutchinson, Kan.—Examiner Mackey : 
22854—-Grovier-Starr Produce Co. vs. A. V. I. Ry. et al. 


January 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
20877—Rates on salt to and between points in southern territory 
(and cases grouped therewith). 


January 10—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Mackey: 
22821—General Mills, Inc., successor to Red Star Milling Co. vs. 
C. & BP. Ry. 


January 10—Cheyenne, Wyo.—Examiner Fleming: 
22729—Public Service Commission of State of Wyoming et al. vs. 
A. T. 2S FP. Be Ot al. 


January 10—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Clifford: 
22693—-W. H. Imes Automobile Co. et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 


January 10—Helena,. Mont.—Examiner Cassidy: 
22709—Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of Montana on 
behalf of E. B. Andrus Grocery Co., Lewiston, Mont., et al. v8. 
Bay Transport Co. et al. 


January 10—Fargo, N. D.—Examiner Prout: 
1. & S. 3373—Stopping in transit rules on fresh fruits, vegetables 
and melons from North Pacific Coast States to Montana, North 
and South Dakota and other eastern points. 


January 10—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 
20993—Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs, Arkansas R. R. et 4 
(further hearing). 


January 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: al 
21218—Leonard, Crosset & Riley, Inc., et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et 
(and cases grouped therewith). 
January 11—Wichita, Kans.—Examiner Mackey: 

1. & S. rain and grain products from points in Kansas, ett 
to points in New Mexico on A. T S. F. Ry., formerly N. % 
Central Ry. 

January 11—Cairo, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 

22768—Smart & Sanders et al. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. 

January 13—Reno, Nev.—Examiner Fleming: Co 

22849 (and Sub. 1)—Reno Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. S. P. 

January 13—Fargo, N. D.—Examiner Prout: 

17304—International Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 

January 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
22498—Obear-Nester Glass Co. vs. Sou. Ry. 

22632—Rutledge & Taylor Coal Co. vs. Ky. & Tenn. Ry. et al. 

January 13—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Cassidy: 

22720—C. S. Fulton et al. vs. C. B. & Q. Ry. et al. 

January 13—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Mackey: 

22747—Skelly Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

January 13—Atchison, Kan.—Examiner Clifford: RE 

1. & S. 3384—Switching charges at Atchison, Kan., on M. P. 
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Consider 


the Time 
Element! 


When you ship tothe Orient via Seattle on 
“President Liners” you are assured of fast, 
dependable service over the short route 
to Yebchane, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong and Manila. The service is direct and 
frequent with sailings every other Saturday. 
Arrivals each alternate Monday. Thru bills 
of lading issued to all Oriental ports. 


In addition six express “Cargo Liners” to 
serve you. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 
a. be BRUCE . Ai 
0 Se Dearbern Se 
Chicago, 


TES, hb Gomnal Holahe 4 t 
1519 oie South, Seattle Seattle, Washington 
76 offices waa countries at your service 


American Mail Line 


MUNSON-McCORMICK LINE 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


From Baltimore and Philadelphia 
Bi-Weekly or Fortnightly 


DIRECT TO 

LOS ANGELES HARBOR—SAN 

FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE and TACOMA 


Through Bills of Lading issued to other 
Pacific Coast Ports; Hawaii, Far East 
and British Columbia 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 
Munson Building, 67 Wall St.. New York 


McCORMICK STEAMSHIP CoO. 


GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
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What does cartage 
cost you and your 
customers? 


A saving of this item of expense to you both in 
GREAT CENTRAL’S over-night, door-to-door 


service. 


One thousand miles of this service—operating 
daily between Cincinnati, Detroit, Dayton, 
Indianapolis and Chicago. 


Ship safely, conveniently, fully insured, yet with 
speed. 


TERMINALS 


Detroit—731 23rd St. Phone Lafayette 3470 
Chicago—3615 Iron St. Phone La Fayette 4866 
Cincinnati—447 E. 2nd St. Phone Main 2299 
Dayton—917 E. 3rd St. Phone Garfield 531 


oie TRANS 


EST. 1927 


General Offices, One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 
Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Columbia, Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, British Honduras, and via trans- 
shipment at Cristobal to West Coast Ports of 
Mexico, Central and South America. 


For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


ifernia 17 Battery Place, 321 St. Charles St, 
Se New Yerk, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
140 S&S. Dearbern St, 
Chicage, Tl. 


Leng Wharf, 
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ORIENT PACIFIC COAST JOINT SERVICE 


OCEANIC AND ORIENTAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
TACOMA ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
From Philippine Ports, Manila and Hongkong 


Direct to San Francisco, Les Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


Sailing from | SS GOLDEN SUN SS TEXAS 


Dec. 31 
Jan. 4 


SS 
GOLDENMOUNTAIN 


Jan. 30 
(Omits) 
Feb. 10 
(Omits) 
iagtau, Taku Bar (Tiensin), Dairon and Otare 
From Shanghai, Tsingtau, Taku Bar . 
Direct to San Francisco, Les Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


(Omits) 
(Omits) 


(Omits) 


Feb. 10 
(Omits) 
(Omits) 
Feb. 15 


Sailings every ten days thereafter. 


STATES STEAMSHIP CO., General Oriental Agents 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 
Agents Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Co. Tel. Davenport 2900 
215 Market St., Francisco, Cal. 


Matson Navigation Company 
215 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. Tel. Davenport 2300 
Williams, Dimond & Co. 


Agents States S. S. Co. and Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co. 
310 Sansome St., San Francisco Tel. Davenport 4700 


(Omits) 


EW YC 


“CALLE 


Three NEW liners 
largest built 
under American flag 


S. S. CALIFORNIA—S. S. VIRGINIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


{tinerary: New York—Havana— Panama Canal—Bal- 
boa—San Diego (Westbound)—Los Angeles—San 
Francisco. Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 days Coast- 
to-Coast in either direction. Thoroughly modern freight 
facilities. Luxurious passenger accommodations. Special 
garage decks for carrying automobiles uncrated. 


Proposed Sailing Dates: 


Eastbound from 
Westbound from New York San Francisco—Los Angeles 


Virginia .....Dec.28 Feb. 8 California... Jan. 4 Feb. 15 
Pennsylvania Jan.11 Feb.22 Virginia.....Jan.18 Mar. 1 
California ...Jan.25 Mar. Pennsylvania 1 Mar.15 


from Los Angeles £ndday following 


fanoma faeifie fine 


NTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, N. Y.C. 1 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
phd est “ery rol <iesioen 6760 _ Digby 2840 
icago, - Michigan Ave. ton, 84 Street 
Philadelphia, PublicLedger Bldg. Baltimore Chanbue af Com- 
San Francisco, 60 California St. merce Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Central Bldg. 


3 
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January 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 

* Finance No. 7928—Application of N. Y. C. R. R. for authority , 
construct certain lines and to discontinue the use of certain tracks 
in village of East Syracuse and the city of Syracuse, N. yY. 

January 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Folsom: 

Finance No. 3829—In re excess income of the Midland Valley Rp, R 


January 13—Hazelhurst, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 
22272—-Mississippi Vegetable Shippers’ Bureau vs. A. & R. R. R. et gj 
22450—Mississippi Vegetable Shippers’ Bureau et al. vs. A & R 

R. R. et al. (with respect to rates brought in issue by complaint 
and not with respect to refrigeration charges). 


January 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Taylor: 

13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases. 

1. & $S. 3130—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (further hearing 
respecting lawful rates on pipe, riveted, steel or wrought iron, ete.) 
(except rates thereon from points in southwestern to points on 
north, and east of Mo. and Miss. Rivers). - 


January 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
—s er of Commerce of Casper, Wyo., et al. vs. A. Tg 
. BF. et al. 


January 14—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Cassidy: 
22750—Frye & Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 


January 14—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Mackey: 
Boardman Co. et al vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


January 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
22561—-Texas Cement Plaster Co. vs. C. of Ga. Ry. et al. 


January 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
16506 (and Sub. 1 to 15, incl.)—Larabee Flour Mills Corporation ¢& 
al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
18488—J. C. Lysle Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
18521—-Schreiber Milling & Grain Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
17745—National Petroleum Assn. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


January 15—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Fleming: 
22325—Cheney Weeder Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
— Pine Box Distributors et al. vs. A. T. & S. F, Ry, 

et al. 


January 15—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Cassidy: 
1. & S. 3357—Switching charges at Seattle, Spokane and Tacoma, 
Wash., and Portland, Ore. 


January 15—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Clifford: 
22782—-A. A. Schneiderhahn et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
22877—-Cambridge Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. V. I. Ry. et al. 


January 16—St. Louis, Mo.—Attorney-Examiner Disque: 
Fourth Section Application No. 13835, filed by F. A. Leland, agent. 
January 16—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Clifford: 
22870—John W. Trenchard et al. vs. C. & N. W.. Ry. et al. 
* 1. & S. 3392—Livestock (cattle) from Springer, N. M., to destina- 
tions in Kansas and Nebraska. 
January 16—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Fleming: 
8819—West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. et al. vs. B. & A. R. R. Co, 
Director General, as Agent, et al. 


January 16—Aberdeen, S. D.—Examiner Prout: 
22809—Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Aberdeen, S. D., for 
and on behalf of Hagenston Coal Co. et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 


et al. 
22898—Traffic Bureau, Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce, et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


January 16—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Mackey: 
22749—Schenecker Produce Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. Ry. et al. 


January 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 7132—Application Colorado & Southern Ry. to abandon 
a part of its Platte Canon Line. 


January 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Woodrow: 
—— No. 3541—Excess Income of D. M. & N. Ry. (further hear- 


ng). z 

i No. 3706—Excess Income of D. & I. R. R. R. (further hear- 
ng). 

January 17—Washington, D. C.—Director Bartel: 

* 3666—In the matter of regulations for the transportation of ex- 
plosives and other dangerous articles by freight. 


January 17—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Clifford: 
s2008—May wood Equity Exchange, Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
y. et al. 


January 17—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Mackey: 
22715—-Rose Motor Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


January 17—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Fleming: 
22760—Jensma Creamery Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
22896—Armour & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


January 17—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 
22778—Meridian Traffic Bureau for Tom Lyle Grocery Co. et al. V8 
A. & S. Ry. et al. 
22814—Meridian Traffic Bureau for Meridian Grain & Elevator Co. 
et al. vs. G. M. & N. R. R. et al. 


January 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance No. 7645—Applictaion of B. & O. R. R. for authority 
acquire control of the B. R. & P. Ry. by purchase of capita 
stock. 

January 18—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Disque: , 

1. & S. 3362—Switching charges at Louisville, Neb., between Chicage, 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. and industries on Mo. Pac. R. R. L 

1. & S. 3382—Switching charges at Louisville, Neb., between C. R. 
& P. Ry. and industries on Mo. Pac. R. R 


January 18—Pierre, S. D.—Examiner Prout: T 
22505—Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of S. D. vs. A. * 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 
January 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
17822—River Raisin Paper Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. al 
16250—Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. R. R. et 
18511—Southern Roads Co. vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry. et al. 

January 20—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Cassidy: ab 
. & S. 3357—Switching charges at Seattle, Spokane and Taco 
Wash., and Portland, Ore. 

January 20—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Mackey: 

22393—-Binswanger & Co. of Tex. vs. C. R. L & P. Ry. et al. 

January 20—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Fleming: 

22575—Crown Willamette Paper Co. et al. vs. S. P. Co. et al. 

January 20—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Disque: s. fF. 

aate\—Packer Produce Mercantile Agency et al. vs. A. T. & 
y. et al. j 
22646 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Nutrene Feed -Mills Co, vs. M.-P. RE 
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PANAMA MAIL S.S.CO. 


Regular Fortnightly Sailings Direct to 
PUERTO COLOMBIA, {CARTAGENA, CRISTOBAL, COLON, 
BALBOA, PANAMA CITY, CORINTO, LA LIBERTAD, 

LA UNION, CHAMPERICO and MAZATLAN 

With trans-shipment service via Cristobal to all above 

Central American ports at DIFFERENTIAL RATES. 

Shipments also accepted for Punta Arenas, San Juan del 

Sur, Amapala, San Jose de Guatemala, Acapulco and 

Manzanillo, Mexico. 

Next Sailing from New York . . . December 28 


Interceastal freight accepted beth West and Eastbound, frem New York 
te io — Harber and San Francisco and from California perts 
te New 


14¢ 8. Dearbern St., Chicage, Ill. 2 Pine Street, San Francisce, Cal. 
1¢@ Hanever Sq.. New York, N. Y. 548 S. Spring St., Los aan, Cal. 





CHICAGO BUSINESS 


OUR shipments in our care will be 

handled with a degree of prompt- 
ness and intelligence that will safeguard 
your interests and give added confidence 
to your customers. 


V.SENG TEAMING CoO. 
606 W. Lake St. CHICAGO 


modern 
warehouses 


GPOT stocks are econcutieaiy 


distributed east or west from 
T & T warehouses. * * Both cold 
and dry storage. * * Financing. 


TERMINALS & TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


275 Hamburg Turnpike McDougall Terminal 
BUFFALO,,. ‘N. . oe DULUTH, MINN. 


Southern Steamship Company 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


- From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston........ Mondays and Thursdays 


Thra Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321: Commercial Trust Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Low Rates Quick Dispatch 
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Calmar Steamship Corporation 


CALMAR LINE—Coast-to-Coast—Via Panama Canal 
SUBJECT TO WITHOUT NOTI 


TO CHANGE 










Jan.18 Jan. 22 30| Feb. 22 Feb. 25 

















‘9 YORKMAR | Feb. 3 Feb. 7 Mar.10 Mar.13 
9 MASSMAR | Feb. 18 Feb. 22} Feb. 24 Feb. 28} Mar.23 Mar.26 
——_—_ | ——_ | ————————_— 
San Francisco 
Oakland Portland Seattle 
No. Ship Arrive Depart Arrive— Depart Arrive— Depart 
8 OAKMAR Dec. 28 Dec. 31| Jan. 3 Jan. 4/ Jan. 6 Jan. 8 
Jan.12 Jan. 15 Jan. 21 Jan. 23 


Feb. 5 Feb. 7 
Feb. 21 Feb. 23 
Mar. 8 Mar.10 
Mar.24 Mar.26 


Apr. 3 Apr. 4] Apr. 6 Apr. 8 








A Happy Pew Year 
Moore & M MO 'Front St. 
ty Los Angeies, Tel. Tria- 
ver Biden Pittsburgh, Pa., Tel. At- 7 fogantral, Bide. a 
Baltimore—Pler 7, West Md. Ry., Port Howard Terminal 


Mar.28 Mar.31 
Q& Merry Christmas to All and to All 
F i regarding rates, nearest office 
se CALMAR STEAMSHIP CORP.” —* ee STEAMSHIP CORP. 
eCormask, Gen, A Swayne & H 
Bourse Bide, P Phila. by Tei. Lomb. 9610 Francisco, Tel, Daven. 
a oat. Baltimore, Md., Tel. 63! Contral Bidg., 
™ 911 era of Trade Bidg., Pertiand, Ore., 
Union’ Trust’ Biden” Clewiand. 0. tel, Tel. B” 
Tel. El- 
Oliver Bidg., 
PACIFIC 1 
ATLANTIC COAST PIERS toe A con: em P HERS 
Sa i 
Phitadelpnt la—Pler 27N., Reading Ce. pan, Eran nee - a “ 
Seattle—Atiantie Dock Terminal 


S. N. LONG WAREHOUSE 


Storers, Distributors 
Forwarders 


General Mecchusddizk 
Pool Car Distribution — Prompt and Intelligent Service 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


SHIP THROUGH 


We solicit specific inquiries relating to 
our facilities, our rates and terms. 
Charles H. Gant, Manager 


Wilmington Marine Terminal 
Wilmington Delaware 
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MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Railread District and Jebbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


689 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


*? RICHMOND, VA. 


™ Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 


<7 175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
BA Southern R. R. Siding.  25c Ins. Rate 


(ZZ Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
3 1709 East Cary Street 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 
LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 


DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 













A COMPLETE SERVICE 
for the warehousing and 
distribution of merchandise 
to Ilinots points. 


ILLINOIS 
pestte 


THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


Pitteburgh Terminal Warehouse & bmi Comeany 
Terminal Wey and Carson Streets 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Distribution 


fully equipped and centrally 
the City of py be AH 
Located qdtectacttnenatitin Ratiains pvt eaten ~ Lp ne Reilway, 
enjoving ewitching at flat Rochester with all steamroads. 


The eaty modern Mevehandice Warek 
located in 


rate 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


UNION CITY°;-o WATERBURY 
BEACON FALLSQ ONAUGATUCK 


The Traffic World 

















THAMES RIVER LINE, INC., Pay 22 0. 0, New Tol Cop = 
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January 20—Ottumwa, Ia.—Examiner A a 
22258—J. W. Edgerly & Co. vs. C. & Q. R. R. et al. 


donmany 20—Birmingham, Ala. pic Palo No McChord: 
17805—Colbert Limerock Asphalt Co. et al. ve. A. C. R. R. et al, 
1. & S. 3380 (and 1st supplement)—Iron and steel sae ng from points 
in south to Trunk Line and New England territories 


January 20—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Taylor: 
a, Southwestern Cases. 

1. & S. 3130—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (further hearj 
respecting lawful rates on pipe, riveted, steel or — iron, a 
(except rates thereon from_ points in southwest 
north, and east of Mo. and Miss. Rivers, as regards absent 


January 20—Raleigh, N. C.—Examiner Hosmer: 
21665—North Carolina Corporation Commission vs. Akron, Canton 
& Youngstown Ry. et al. 


January 20—Argument at vor ae ks ps Ma 
14404—Atlas Metal Works et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. (and cages 
grouped therewith). 
16451—Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry, et 
al. (and cases grouped ae. 
& S. F. a. et al. 


16723—United Iron Works, Inc., vs. A. 


17212—Parkersburg Rig & Reel. Co. vs. 3 "e & S, F. Ry. et al, 

18697—-Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al, 

es ee -_ 1 and 2)—Standard Pipe Ties Co., Inc., vs. T. & 
P. Ry. et al. 

20460—S. Bender Iron and Supply Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al, 


January 2i1—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Mackey: 
22832—Kuhn Paint & Varnish Works vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al, 


fomery 21—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
22627 (and Sub. 1)—Sonken-Galamba Corp. vs. C. & ‘-. R. R. (Wil 
liam W. Wheelock and W. G. Bierd, — et al. 
January 21—Argument at Washington, D. 
13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases oul well supplies and rig 
irons) (and cases fe ee therewith). 
14760 (and Sub. 1)—Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. 
Ry. et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 
January 21—Birmingham, Ala—Examiner McChord: 
22784—Bragg, Millsaps & Blackwell, Inc., vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al, 
* 1. & S. 3391—Sash, doors and blinds from Texas, Louisiana and 
Arkansas to points in Alabama and Tennessee. 
January 22—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Fleming: 
22378 (and Sub. 1)—Romeo Stores Co. et al. vs. U. 


January 22—Rapid City, S. D.—Examiner Prout: 
Yo Cement Commission (of S. D.) vs. A. T. & S. F, By. 
eta 
January 22—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Fleming: 
22799—Armour and Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
January 22—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
22793—-Packer Produce Mercantile Agency et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. 


et al. 
—_ nner Produce Mercantile Agency et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. 
et al, 
January 22—Galesburg, Ill.—Examiner Clifford: 
22791—-Terry & Lewis Sand & Gravel Co., Inc. vs. C. B. & Q. BR. RK 
January 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21632—Intrastate rates within Louisiana. 
orporation Commission of Oklahoma vs, A. & R. R. R. et al. 
14880—Dallas Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
January 23—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
22776—Prairie Pipe Line Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
January 23—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Mackey: 
ar arn and Planters Plant Food Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. By. 
et a 
January 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* Finance No. 3908—Excess Income of 8t. Louis & O’Fallon Ry. 
* Finance No. 4026—Excess Income of Manufacturers’ Ry. 
argument). 
January -Piwenee, wy S .— a McChord: 
22434—King Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
January 24—Little Rock, Ark. —Examiner ey 4 
22418—Parlor City Lumber Co., Inc., vs. M. P. R. R. et al. 
ar af Seana General Construction Go. et al. vs. A. D. & N. Ry. 


al. 
22841 M. D. L. Cook vs. M. R. R. et al. 
22577 (and Sub. 1)—Dewey Portiand Cement Co. et al. vs. A. & 
L. M. Ry. et al. 
22675—Darragh Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. * Ry. 
22676—G. A. Leiper & Co. et al. vs. C. R. 


January 24—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner iieetes 
22698—Wichita Flour Mills Co. vs. A. T. & 8. 

January 24—Decatur, Ml.—Examiner cients 
22637—Decatur Malleable Iron Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R 
22798—A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. vs. A. & Y. Ry. (A. EB. Smith band 

J. W. Fry, Receivers) et al. 

January 24—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Cassidy: 
22822—Alkire-Smith Auto Co. et al. ve. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. 
22810—Alkire-Smith Auto Co. et al. vs. B. & E. R. R. et al. 

January 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

15841 (and ey 1 to 19, incl.)—William Kelly Milling Co. vs. A. T. 
& S&S. F. Ry. (and cases grouped therewith 
19443 (and Sub. ee “ex & Manufacturers’ Traffic Bureau 
et al. vs. K. O. & G. Ry. et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 
somuary 24—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Mackey: al. 
77 (Sub. 2)—Lehigh Portiand Cement Co. vs. A. G. 8. R. RB. ¢t 


aun THRU RATES AND 


P. R. R. et al. 





further 


et al. 
P. Ry. et al. 


F. Ry. et al. 





wort SOM “TEtdsa and Horwich Conn. 
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DIRECT WATER ROUTES 
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